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ALICE MEYNELL' 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


FIRST heard of Preludes and its 
author from my friend Father 
Matthew Russell, who lent me the 
book and talked to me about the 
two brilliant sisters who had pro- 
duced in one year, The Roll Call 


and Preludes. He lent me the book 
and when I went to London in ’84, 
a very callow little girl, he sent me 
with a cordial introduction, to the 
Meynells among other people. I 
wonder now at the courage which 
carried me into such presences. I 
knew no real literary people then, 
although I was fairly well soaked 
in all the literature I could find. 
But stay—I did know Rosa Mul- 
holland, Father Russell’s sister-in- 
law, who had pleased Dickens in 
All the Year Round with her deli- 
cate stories, and Cornhill—I am 
not sure that Thackeray was still 
at the helm—with her poetry. She 
too commended me to the Meynells 
whom she already knew. I was 


1The forthcoming Memoir of Alice Meynell 
by her daughter Viola (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) lends a peculiar and timely 
interest to these delightful reminiscences by 
her friend and fellow-author, “K. T.”—Tue 
Eptror. 


full of admirations and adorations 
at that time; I hope I am still, in a 
more placid way. 

I remember how carefully I pre- 
pared my letter to the Meynells, en- 
closing Father Russell’s letter of in- 
troduction. So careful was I that I 
made several drafts, and finally 
sent an unsigned one and they had 
to write to Father Russell to find 
out who the young person was who 
approached them on her knees. 

However I finally presented my- 
self on a day in early Spring,—I 
think it must have been,—for I re- 
member the sunlight in the draw- 
ing-room at 21 Upper Phillimore 
Place, Kensington, and daffodils, as 
well as peacock feathers, which 
were very much in vogue just then, 
the influence of the 4sthetic Move- 
ment being still in the air. The 
walls were painted terra cotta, an- 
other fashion of the moment. I re- 
member Wilfrid Meynell, young 
and kind, coming to meet me, and 
Alice a slight shadowy presence 
somewhere in the background, 
where she could not long remain! 
Her significant presence could not 
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be overlooked for all her strange 
and pathetic humility. 

She had always for me the per- 
sonality of a saint. In girlhood she 
must have been 


“A young probationer 
And candidate for Heaven.” 


I believe she had the most signifi- 
cant presence I have ever known in 
a woman, at least there is only one 
other I can place beside her. She 
had large, starry, mournful eyes 
that in abstraction always seemed 
to gaze upward; she was slight with 
an upward-drawn movement which 
gave the illusion of height. I had 
thought of her for years as a tall 
woman, before going downstairs 
side by side and facing a mirror, I 
saw that we were almost of a 
height. She had a predestined air. 
Rossetti might have painted her for 
his Annunciation as he painted his 
sister, Christina. More than any 
other poet I have ever known she 
looked her poetry. She had the 
eyes of Dante— 


“Careful for a whole world of sin 
and pain—” 


A strange, still, wonderful lady. 
And yet so human. She was bear- 
ing children year after year. She 
accepted all the pains, the penalties 
of her maternity, quite simply. I 
do not think that she was by nature 
fitted to cope with household trou- 
bles, but she tried to, till her young 
daughters sprang up and took the 
reins in such troublesome matters 
from hands only too willing to yield 
them. But that is looking too far 
ahead. She had grown up in Italy 
and like many, for whom the sun 
has been all-sufficing, she had no 
great yearnings after material com- 
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fort, none at all after luxury. She 
gave her dress allowance to the 
poor, and so went without some of 
the things other women delight in, 
but she loved pretty things all the 
same and I think her delicate body 
must sometimes have craved com- 
forts she would not put out her 
hand to take. 

Husband and wife were both 
working pretty hard at that time, 
but never so hard that they had not 
time for their friends. I am sure 
that in those early days of my 
simplicity I must have paid them 
enormously long visits. I had yet 
learned no usages outside my Irish 
ones where we visited and were vis- 
ited for months at atime. If I ever 
stayed too long they made no sign. 
That year and the following year 
when I was again in London I paid 
them many visits. I am afraid I 
must have gone at least once a week 
to lunch, staying till well into the 
afternoon. I never saw the slight- 
est indication of boredom though I 
am sure I must have been a trial. 
I hope my enthusiasm made up for 
something—I must have exuded it 
at every pore. I can remember 
Alice parting with me on the hall 
doorsteps and murmuring her 
adieu in her beautiful voice, “Dear 
Thing! Dear Thing.” It was then 
I became to them the “K. T.” which 
I have since been to many friends. 

I used to come from the North of 
London where I was staying with 
most unliterary people, to Kensing- 
ton High Street Station. It was al- 
ways a pilgrimage of absolute joy. 
The very name of the station was a 
happiness to me. I did fully appre- 
ciate my good fortune in being ad- 
mitted to such an unhoped for 
friendship. 

I had published my first volume 
of poems—Louise de la Valliére 


























and other Poems, which had been 
arranged for me by Wilfrid with 
Kegan Paul, then the poets’ pub- 
lisher—between my first and sec- 
ond visits to London. I had by this 
time and because of that publica- 
tion something to bring them, news 
for instance of Christina Rossetti 
living with her mother and one or 
two old aunts in a house full of twi- 
light, as it seemed to me,—30 Tor- 
rington Square. It was Winter 
then, and I have an idea of some 
one lighting candles as I went up a 
dark stair and the wonderful old 
face of Mrs. Rossetti glimmering 
out of the chimney corner and 
Christina clumping about in serv- 
iceable shoes, to show that she was 
not the sad personality of her 
poems. I brought tales of her to 
Wilfrid and Alice who revered her 
as a saint and loved her as a poet. 
W. B. Yeats too had come into my 
horizon. I am not sure that Alice 
ever fully appreciated the poetry of 
W. B. Yeats. She had made up her 
mind about it beforehand. It was 
one of the human things in her, she 
could be parti pris and immovable. 
I don’t think she ever came to full 
appreciation of him though the 
world acclaimed him. 

Perhaps the young poet of that 
day irritated her as he irritated 
some even who loved him. He was 
so brimming over with poetry, so 
sure of other people's participation 
at all times; perhaps his remote- 
ness from ordinary life. I remem- 
ber his bringing a story to Alice 
Meynell which delighted him; he 
was terribly sure of his world then, 
although one conjectures that at 
school he must have been a white 
blackbird and badly pecked at by 
the sparrows. I myself very often 
snubbed that too confident Willie; 
but I had my compunctions when 
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his pet story of the moment was re- 
ceived by Alice with the most re- 
mote “Indeed!” 

That Winter of ’85-’86 another 
of the many babies was coming and 
Alice lay on a sofa in my memory 
of those long dearly-loved visits. 
One day a modest little hrougham 
drew up at the gate and there 
stepped out of it Cardinal Manning 
—always the Cardinal to the Mey- 
nell household, although there was 
another very famous Cardinal at 
the time. The tall spare figure, the 
ascetic face leaned above Alice on 
her sofa. I heard her say, “I ask 
a blessing for myself and my 
child,” and I saw his hands were 
above her. 

When I went back to Ireland the 
friendship still grew. There never 
were any languors about it, nor 
pauses. My enthusiasm saw to 
that. I did not indeed occupy my 
time in the old way of wandering 
the fields with a dog. That first 
slender volume of poems had 
launched me, as I think hardly any 
volume could now. There was a 
literary movement stirring in Ire- 
land and I was caught into it and 
its friendships. But I could not 
have given up that old occupation 
entirely since while I raided the 
gardens of my friends beyond what 
my own afforded to send her flow- 
ers, I also sent her field flowers. I 
am sure now that these latter must 
have arrived dead. Perhaps I 
knew, even then, but could not 
deny myself the pleasure of send- 
ing. She never told me they were 
withered; and once wrote, “In your 
box there was ground ivy and it 
brought me the fields,” and she was 
delighted with the daffodils gath- 
ered from an orchard, tremendous- 
ly strong vital daffodils. I am sure 
they were her most beloved flowers, 
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and now I come to think of it she 
was like a daffodil, so flamelike, so 
drawn upward. She always had 
her face towards the Spring, al- 
though she was outwardly pensive 
as Autumn or the Moon. 


“Oh, Wind! 
If Winter comes can Spring be far 
behind?” 


I think I first heard that from her 
lips. 

I did not come again till the early 
Summer of 1889. I had been getting 
busy with many things. But the 
friendship had grown and deep- 
ened and I had been writing for 
Merrie England the magazine which 
Wilfrid ran in those years. He 
was an indefatigable worker while 
he had always time for trifles. 
The Pen was an earlier publication 
of his and he was editing the 
Weekly Register. 1889 was one of 
the great Summers. I have a mem- 
ory of it as a long happy picnic. By 
this time I had published another 
volume of poems and secured a few 
American editors as well as one or 
two English—it was so easy to win 
recognition in those days. 

I came straight to the Meynells 
who were in a furnished house in 
Linden Gardens while their house 
in Palace Court was going up. The 
children were away with their 
nurse in the Isle of Wight or they 
went soon after I came. They were 
very beautiful children, their heads 
like a collection of young angels’ 
heads. The glamour shifts now 
from Kensington High Street to 
Notting Hill Gate since that way I 
came and went to Linden Gardens 
and later to Palace Court. 

Linden Gardens was very quiet 
and particularly so after the chil- 
dren went. I remember the draw- 
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ing-room as a large cool room in 
that beautiful early Summer, dim 
but full of subdued sunlight; not 
much furniture, but brass pitchers 
with the tallest flowers in them, a 
good background for Alice. She 
was delicate that Summer but it did 
not keep her from a thorough en- 
joyment of our many expeditions. 
It was the good old-fashioned time 
when a guest was entertained as a 
matter of course, and we went to 
all sorts of places, — wonderful 
places to me; happily for me the 
capacity for wonder does not die in 
me. We went to the Herkomer 
Play at Bushey and traveled back 
to town with Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton; to the Blunts at Crabbet Park, 
and later to the sale of Arab year- 
lings which used to be one of the 
great functions of the London sea- 
son; to a great party at Sir Charles 
Russell’s (afterwards Lord Russell 
of Killowen), 86, Hanley Street; to 
an evening party following a din- 
ner, which was really an historical 
event. The Times Commission 
which was set on foot to connect 
Parnell with what was known as 
the Dynamite Party had suddenly 
collapsed with the detection of 
Pigott as a forger and his suicide. 
Parnell who had been too proud to 
defend himself or to care greatly 
for rehabilitation was given his 
feast of rehabilitation where he met 
Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
leader of the Tory party. 

Again, we went down to the 
docks in the middle of the great 
Dock Strike and aboard a vessel 
(belonging to the Pollexfens of Sligo, 
—Willie Yeats’s maternal uncles) 
which was fast moored in the river, 
and had lunch there. We had a 
great many parties. I remember 
one where I talked between Thomas 


























Hardy and Frederick Wedmore. 
Another event was the very first 
Women Writers’ Dinner, a most 
pleasant annual function which 
died with the War. There was a 
question as to whether cigarettes 
should be permitted. The older lit- 
erary ladies disapproved and were 
uncomfortable. Alice always 
smoked as to the manner born; 
she had been brought up to it in 
Italy; and the blue clouds about her 
head made a misty setting for the 
intensity of her gaze. Was it then 
or a later year that she and I drove 
down Regent Street in a hansom? 
Derby night had synchronized with 
our Dinner and London was rowdy 
and drunk,—at least Piccadilly Cir- 
cus was. Escaping from it we came 
upon the Salvation Army singing as 
it went. The Salvation Army was 
at that time a matter for the insults 
and ridicule of the unthinking, al- 
though Cardinal Manning had writ- 
ten to General Booth: “You, alone, 
have gone down into the depths to 
rescue souls ransomed by the Pre- 
cious Blood.” 

She leaned forward in the han- 
som and looked at them, and her 
voice, which had a piercing quality, 
came to me. I could conjecture the 
rapt intensity of her eyes. 

“Oh,” she said, “I feel as though 
I must get down and walk with 
them. They alone, in this place 
given over to worldliness and sin, 
keeping a thought of God.” 

Once we spoke of the shyness one 
of us felt appearing in public when 
a baby was obviously expected. It 
must have been later. She said: “I 
could never feel anything of the 
kind. Once I had an unpleasant ex- 
perience. I did not mind. I could 
only think of the wonder, the great- 
ness of it.” 

I remember her saying when one 
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talked of saving a life: “A life is 
never saved, but only a death post- 
poned.” Precious sayings! Has 
any one of her books kept that 


poem which Meredith reproached 


her for, as showing lack of courage, 
—which must have been written 
with prevision of the War,—in 
which the creature forgives the Cre- 
ator for the sufferings it has to bear, 


so intimate, so daring, yet so hum- ~— 


ble and reverent? She had surely 
in her the spiritual matter of the 
great mystical saints. Perhaps I am 
wrong about Meredith, and his re- 
proach was for a later poem which 
more nearly touched the subject of 
the War. 

They were very happy, those days 
of the Summer of 1889 at Linden 
Gardens and afterwards at Palace 
Court. We wrote and played. The 
hosts did not appear till lunch, nor 
did the guest, though she only kept 
her room when a little pleasant 
earning had to be done; other 
mornings she looked at the shops. 
She made a regular plan of it, be- 
ing an inveterate shop-gazer; one 
morning to one side of Bond Street; 
another to the other. Regent Street 
and Oxford Street in like case. 
This pilgrimage was repeated more 
or less rigidly—so there were six 
mornings of the week to be allotted 
to the delightful pursuit. Alice 
used to listen when I reported my 
discoveries with a remote but never- 
theless genuine interest. Part of 
that time they were fitting up Pal- 
ace Court, and they went long expe- 
ditions into remote parts to buy 
what they could have bought just 
as well nearer home, because some 
one had told them to. Perhaps the 
pursuit was the essence of it. In 
practical shopping matters Alice 
was like a star that dwelt apart. 
She was always surprised at my 
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bargains. Years later when I dis- 
played my sales bargains she said: 
“K. T. I don’t know where you 
find all these wonderful things. I 
have gone to the sales and I have 
only succeeded in getting a pair of 
stockings for 7/6. I don’t think 
they were really cheap.” 

I could not have imagined her at 
a sale. 

She had a great pity for, though 
a strange aloofness from the ani- 
mal creation. She never wanted a 
pet animal I think, and she had a 
sort of gentle amazed tolerance for 
people who could not do without 
their dogs and cats. I think it was 
the only cold thing in her. But she 
was incapable of resenting the pres- 
ence of her friends’ dogs even in 
her drawing-room. It was part of 
her gentleness. One might com- 
mend one’s human friends to her 
too, even if she had little touch with 
them; and this was most true of 
Wilfrid. It was such a hospitable 
house as is not often found in Eng- 
land. The supper table was filled 
Sunday after Sunday during the 
Palace Court years. One often 
wondered how it could be so elastic, 
for I don’t think anyone was ever 
rejected. There were intolerable 
bores sometimes; people who took 
all and gave nothing. I heard some 
one say, meanly, that there was no 
distinction about visiting the Mey- 
nells because they kept open house. 
Once I knew Wilfrid to rebel 
against the constant presence of a 
wealthy bore and mean person at 
the supper table. Alice pleaded 


piteously: “Dear Willie, he is such 
a poor creature and no one wants 
him.” 

There used to be in London at 
that time one of the most forlorn 
of occupations for the most forlorn 
of God’s creatures—the cab-runner. 
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Happily it has seemed to go down 
in the War. Diseased, verminous, 
filthy, the cab-runner followed your 
hansom when you arrived in Lon- 
don with luggage, sometimes tak- 
ing a rest behind the cab, I suppose, 
but running mostly, coughing, and 
almost at the last gasp—to help 
with your trunks. I remember 
such a one who followed my taxi 
from Victoria to Paddington and 
almost expired at the end protest- 
ing all the time that he wasn’t too 
done, lady. They were heart-break- 
ing creatures and every official 
man’s hand was against them. I 
remember being with Alice once 
when a cab-runner was being forci- 
bly dislodged from his perch on the 
hansom, and Alice’s piteous plea: 
“Ah, please don’t hurt the poor 
rough.” 

There was always a great deal of 
the child in her. It was one of her 
charms. During that visit to Crab- 
bet in the Summer of ’89 there was 
a Sunday morning when Lady Anne 
Blunt proposed to take charge of 
Alice. Wilfrid and I were left to 
amuse each other. Alice had a fit 
of shyness and actually wept at be- 
ing left alone with Lady Anne who 
was not a very formidable person. 
But though she wept she yielded. 
There was a good companionship 
between husband and wife. Once 
that Summer Wilfrid was away for 
a few days and Alice had the look 
of a lost child. 


“Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not real- 
ized.” 


Even in a very intimate friend- 
ship she very seldom talked of her- 
self personally. I don’t think that 
in many talks I ever heard any- 
thing of her childhood and growing 
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up. She must have had wonderful 
things to tell which she refrained 
from telling. The same absence of 
personal detail was noticeable in 
her letters, beautiful and affection- 
ate letters in the most graceful 
handwriting, but fuller of the per- 
son to whom they were written 
than herself. 

I believe, though it is an auda- 
cious thing to say, that I came clos- 
est of her friends. She said to me 
once that I was the only one of her 
friends who had never hurt her. 
Wilfrid said that it was unkind to 
her other friends, but who of us, 
among the sensitive, cannot recall 
the hurts of friends—more intoler- 
able than anything an enemy can 
do, and which of us, in close rela- 
tionship with another, does not in- 
flict wounds on the creature one 
loves best? I was jealous, some- 
times, of later friendships of hers 
and once I wept over the dedication 
of a book given to another and not 
to me. I remember that she looked 
at me with a certain aloof sadness 
and did not try to comfort me. 

It was a very golden Summer, 
that of 1889. As I have said, we 
picnicked, dining and lunching 
much in restaurants after we had 
moved into Palace Court which we 
did almost before the walls were 
dry. I say “we” though I was 
country-visiting at the time of the 
actual move. We watched the 
house go up. We were in and out 
every day. Monica, the eldest child, 
had had to be retrieved from Bon- 
church where she had wept in a 
steady flow. She must have been a 
plague to the workmen. Once put- 
ting in a window an essential bit of 
the dovetailing was missing. It 
was found in Monica’s possession. 
She reported that the workman had 
said he couldn’t bear it. I expect it 
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was not the first nor the last of 
Monica’s appropriations. “I told 
him,” reported Monica, who was a 
London child by this time, “that 
he’d just ’ave to bear it.” Alice 
shook her head sadly, “Oh, Monica, 
’ave,” was all she said. 

Monica was a dear gamin at this 
time. The life of Palace Court was 
Bohemian, and I, taking a lady to 
worship at Alice’s shrine was inter- 
cepted once by Monica carrying a 
milk jug and calling out: “Hello, 
K. T., where are you off to?” I 
wonder what Palace Court thought 
of it? Monica ran many errands, 
for cigarettes, for a newspaper, for 
a bottle of wine. Sometimes she 
went expeditions with me. Once 
from the top of a bus she hailed the 
driver of a mineral water van: “I 
say what a jolly lot of bockles 
you’ve got!” and she darted from 
my side into a Regent Street shop 
and under the counter explaining 
to a bewildered assistant that she 
was “hiding from K. T.” 

These adventures and others 
brought the sudden peal of laughter 
from Alice which one learned to lie 
in wait for. When it came it was 
very good. But one never could be 
sure. Sometimes a 
fancied was met as chillingly as. 
those tales of W. B. Yeats. 
could not be sure she heard or ap- 
prehended. But when the laughter 
came it was good. Ridiculous things 
brought it sometimes, as when I 
explained—having said something 
about Lipton’s hams—Sir Thomas 
was much in the newspapers just 
then—‘“I mean the hams he sells, 
not his own hams.” Absurd things 
to remember but one was always 
triumphant when one caught the 


laughter. 
She had an aloof way with her 
offsprings’ “doings” as the tale 
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about the workman and Monica 
may have suggested. There had 
been a series of verses in an Amer- 


ican magazine, “Our Aloof Par- 


ents,”—like this: 


“Little, laughing, merry Moses, 
Chopped off both his brothers’ 
noses, 
At her boys, who looked so queer, 
Mother smiled — ‘Why — Moses, 
dear!’” 


I overheard a conversation be- 
tween Alice and Monica one day. 
There was a certain Father Angelo 
staying in the house and he was 
late for breakfast. Monica, a 
tricksy sprite, was always in and 
out the visitors’ rooms. Alice said: 
“Monnie, do you think Father An- 
gelo is coming down to breakfast?” 
Monnie said: “I don’t know, I’m 
sure; I’ve just poured the water jug 


over him.” Alice said, “No, Mon- 
nie, no. Not a man with heart dis- 
ease!” 


I immediately presented her with 
a verse: 


“Monnie spilled the water jug 
Over Angelo’s sleeping mug. 
Mother said, ‘No, Monnie, please, 
Not a man with heart disease!’” 


I had labeled it, “Any Other Man.” 
After 1889 I did not come again 
till 1893 when I came to be married 
from Palace Court. There were 
two new babies by that time, one 
my goddaughter, Olivia. The stead- 
ily-filling quiver had shut no one 
outside that house, those hearts, 
who had a claim to be there. The 
hospitality was as lavish as ever. 

I believe Francis Thompson was 
there in ’89, but not in London— 
Storrington perhaps, or Pantasaph. 
He had come to the Meynells with 
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“Dream-Tryst” written on a dirty 
piece of paper in his hand and the 
claim of his genius had not been 
disallowed. He had found friends 
who were to stand by him through 
good and ill to the end. Wilfrid 
Meynell is the greatest lover of po- 
etry I have ever known. Few lov- 
ers of poetry would have cared to 
undertake this poet. He was as 
troublesome as any poor lost wastrel 
of genius ever was, but Wilfrid was 
like the saints who saw Christ in 
the beggar’s sores. Poor Francis 
Thompson was taken into that 
home and hospitality. Nothing that 
he did ever drove him out though I 
imagine that Alice sometimes found 
it difficult to bear with him. He 
was not really, I think, very fit for 
a civilized home into which he had 
come like a creature of the night. 
And yet, for all his drugs and 
drinks and aberrations of one kind 
or another, he was a singularly in- 
nocent creature, quite untouched by 
what is technically known as vice. 
He had come back from the Ca- 
puchin Monastery at Pantasaph. 
My husband—the Christmas before 
our marriage on his way to Ireland 
—had handed the poor poet to a 
black-bearded friar at Chester. I 
suppose he had his periods of recla- 
mation and ’93-’94 was one of them. 
The “Hound of Heaven” had been 
written and published and his place 
given to him and he was producing 
poem after poem. Wilfrid never 
saw the fallible human creature in 
him, but only the poet. 

He was an odd figure in Alice’s 
drawing-room, a short man with no 
presence to speak of—a_ stubby 
beard, an eternal pipe in the mouth, 
a mustard-colored suit of clothes, 
always the same in my memory, I 
am sure he never rose to an eve- 
ning suit. 
































He was likably human, the poor 
poet and not too poetic for human 
nature’s daily food. Alice used to 
look on with something more than 
tolerance at the poet and my hus- 
band eagerly discussing cricket av- 
erages, their heads bent over the 
Football Edition of the Globe or the 
\/Echo. Things simply masculine 
had an odd appeal for her. It was 
a part of her really human person- 
ality. She was not at all of the 
literary kind whose veins run ink. 
She liked the masculine man. I am 
not sure that she did not like him, 
though he might be simple, better 
than the poet. 

There was a man staying with the 
Blunts at Crabbet that Summer of 
1889—a hard-riding, hard-hunting 
Squire. Alice was fascinated by his 
talk, his clothes, the innumerable 
straps of his leggings and riding 
breeches. The talk of horses be- 
tween him and Lady Anne, “a flea- 
bitten grey,” a disease called 
“seedy-toe,” such things interested 
her immensely. Somewhere at the 
back of my mind I have a belief 
that she was made for a woman of 
action. She admired Wilfrid Blunt 
immensely, not the poetic side of 
him but the adventurous, the ro- 
mantic: his looks, the touch of the 
desert about him. He was the last 
of the Corsairs. She admired him 
simply as a woman admires a man’s 
beauty and strength. At one of the 
Crabbet Sales to which we went 
every Summer, she held me back so 
that “the Squire” having done his 
duty by minor royalties and such 
might have the pleasure he desired 
of driving us to the station. 

It was part of her completion 
that; the natural woman. 

There was W. E. Henley in those 
years. A great and inspiring critic. 
We were all so anxious to please 
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him and so happy when we suc- 
ceeded. And there was the Pall 
Mall Gazette under the editorship of 
that brilliant person Harry Cust, for 
which we were all writing. Alice 
had nothing to complain of. She 
had her circle, always awaiting her 
Friday “Wares of Autolycus,” and 
presently there were Coventry Pat- 
more and George Meredith vieing 
with each other in adoration of her. 
Many American friends too who 
rained gifts upon her. 

She kept her simplicity. She was 
grieved after a visit to America 
where she had been made much of, 
that her intimate circle was pro- 
Spanish, anti-American in the little 
war of the Philippines. She used to 
wear the bewildered air. Once 
Francis Thompson comforted her: 
“All London is not against your 
friends, Alice,” he said. “I could 
take you to twenty public house 
bars within easy reach of this 
where you would find the feeling 
overwhelmingly American.” 

There was a trick we played on 
her with great enjoyment to our- 
selves and I hope, no hurt to her. 
We used to send our extremely 
clever little dog, Paudeen, in search 
of an American cat. He would 
make furious demonstrations in 
every corner of the drawing-room 
and under sofas. It never occurred 
to her dear simplicity that if we 
sent him in search of a Spanish cat 
the result would have been exactly 
the same, since the cat was the 
thing that counted and not the na- 
tionality. She was_ irresistible 
sometimes to play tricks upon, 
with that large childlike simplicity. 

During those years of the “Nine- 
ties” she came very much to her 
own, helped by the adoration of 
Patmore and Meredith. Their 
flowers and other offerings were al- 
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ways arriving and the house was 
full of the fragrance and color of 
the beautiful flowers. I have car- 
ried away violets from George Mere- 
dith’s garden... If he came to 47, 
Palace Court, his appearances must 
have been rare, for I was there 
pretty constantly yet never met 
him. I met Patmore as a frosty and 
arrogant old man, quite nine feet 
high as Sargent painted him; he 
was haughtily unaware of any 
woman but Alice though I think he 
tried—not very much—not to make 
it too apparent. I don’t think he 
ever directly addressed me when 
present, but once he asked oblique- 
ly when a poem was quoted which 
he did not know: “Is it Mrs. Hink- 
son’s?” He used to sit with Alice 
in what, I think, must have been a 
rapt silence, for passing the draw- 
ing-room door when he was there I 
never heard a word. I could imagine 
Alice sitting there, the smoke of a 
cigarette cloudy about her head, 
content endlessly to be silent. 
There were few things, which in- 
volved self-assertion, from which 
she could not refrain. Yet I have 
heard her expressing so definite an 
opinion that one took it as the last 
word. There were certain opinions 
she would not allow to pass; and 
sometimes one felt in her, piquant- 
ly incongruous with her saint-like 
humility, a certain arrogance fos- 
tered perhaps by that adoration. 
But it only flashed. 

Meredith considered her the only 
woman and said so in many ways 
and places. She used to go to see 
him at Boxmoor, bringing the chil- 
dren or Francis Thompson, and the 
Patmore family came as well as the 
poet and she visited Patmore’s 
house in the New Forest; and one 
of these days she made that in- 
credible visit to America, spending 
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months at it. Intellectual America 
was delighted with her and showed 
its delight. She spent Christmas in 
California that year. But she had 
looked to spend Christmas at home, 
not knowing that the frozen Rockies 
would encompass her, and she was 
heart-broken at the long absence. 
She told me afterwards that on that 
Christmas Day her longing for Wil- 
frid and the children brought phan- 
toms of them plainly visible to her 
eyes, thronging about her all day 
long. 

Once she told me that George 
Meredith — stupid man-like— had 
written her a sonnet beginning— 


“Beauty in ruins leaves her yet a 
trace...” 


“It hurts, K. T.,” she said. 

She had enough adoration those 
days to spoil any woman but she re- 
mained unspoiled. The poems of 
Francis Thompson setting her with 
Beatrice, with Leonora, with all the 
adored ladies of poetry—the two 
old poets praising her up and down 
the reviews; her own intimate cir- 
cle willing to concede her all 
things: I don’t think they ever real- 
ly touched her withdrawn simplic- 
ity and humility. A certain num- 
ber of people in literary London in 
those days thought her over- 
praised, but I don’t think that ever 
reached her, or would have troubled 
her much if it did, though a rude- 
ness would have hurt her sensitive- 
ness as she would always have been 
sensible to a courtesy or to any love. 

I am not sure that in a sense she 
was not averse to Francis Thomp- 
son’s praises. He came too near. 
One knows certain praises are only 
possible from one man, or one kind 
of man. She was sometimes irrita- 
ble with the poor poet. She could 

















not bear his Lancashire pronuncia- 
tion of “book” as “buick.” One 
laughed at it in her and understood. 
She had a deal to bear from Fran- 
cis Thompson’s presence in the 
house, and she was very human. 

In her most lovely spiritual 
moods I think of her as with a bent 
head, humbly accepting, as the 
saints are painted. There is a tiny 
poem of hers, “The Way, the Truth, 
the Life,” in which I constantly see 
her: 





“You never attained to Him. If to 
attain 
Be to abide, then that maybe. 
Heavy the way followed with so 
much pain? 
The Way was He.” 


She could always accept rebuke 
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with a bowed head though she was 
very proud. I will say no more of 
her, though there is much I might 
say. I might turn to her poets: 


“I think Nature hath broke the 
mold 
Whence she her shape did take.” 


And 


“Oftener upon her knees than on 
her feet 
Died every day she lived.” 


She had lovely imperfections. She 
would have been the last to claim 
or desire immunity from human 
things, for she was quite perfectly 
woman: and as high a woman, I 
think, as one finds this side Para- 
dise. 
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By CHRISTOPHER R. STAPLETON 


Gu1pEp by London’s angel from the press 

Of crowded ways and loud commercial haste, 

I left the river bridge and wheel-pressed street, 
On a gray morning, to Cathedral Mass,— 
Turned through a quiet of doors and entered thence, 
To sign myself and make my peace with heaven. 
Far had I traveled ere the word of fame 

Had bid me seek this Minster Catholic, 

New but set deep upon that Petrine rock, 

Where Roman rite and chant canonical 

Shine down our younger dawns in glow of song, 
And, like a chain of ever sonant links, 

Clasps all our chime of hopes around our God. 

So heard High Mass to Caro Factum Est, 

And bowed before the mysteries of Faith 

Here set with sculptor’s or with painter’s skill 

In the strait bound of that Byzantine frame; 
Gazed upward, grappled questions, now of form 
And now of matter—how the roof thus reared 
Was now become a lens through which my faith 
Saw far beyond high Galileo’s stars. 

Down beat the roof upon me, an immense, 

A silent burden, high with brooding trance; 

My brain’s quick spirit calmed, my heart was quelled 
Against the gloomy wonder of the roof, 

Obscurely bright in London’s greater gloom, 

Like a low light beneath a thunder sky. 





I thought and wondered, raised my eyes and gazed, 
Till, with a change of silent suddenness, 

The gloom, the roof, was rifted into light, 

A moving light,—as once at Pentecost, 

Or else at Bethlehem when Christ Our Lord 

Bade angels break the clouds with “Gloria,”— 
Which halted, parted. Gold rays manifold, 
Light-pinioned, darted to the heads below. 

Each several single ray its darts unsheathed 
Straight to the heads of all the people there; 

Flame touched the brows,—and then were all uplift, 
Each heart, each soul, uplift from London Town. 

A neighbor woman clad in weeds of black 

Wore, all-unknowing, such a bridal dress 

As made her like Our Lady of the Sea, 
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And island English girls who bowed at prayer 
Were straight such flowers as in a magic soil 
Had in a trice to utmost fullness grown 

And risen to lily head or arum face, 
Paniculate, and perfect from the root, 

Yet were not flowers, but maids. And Mary’s Isle, 
With haloed Pilgrims, flashed along my sight 

To Canterbury, York, and Walsingham, 

And, like a pathway of the ocean moon, 

Their roads went, gilding all the island ways, 
Until they fled from England to the sky 

Beyond the zenith and the Milky Way, 
.Whereon the hierarchic angels wing 

Beyond the millionth ether, unto God. 


Then from the Altar of the Sacrament 

Effused a second light that drew these rays 
Which, gathered up into one frontward sheath, 
A single golden length, now breathed and yearned 
To pass within the tabernacle veil 

In one long sigh to God. Returned the gloom 
Along the nave and pillared massy brick 

Through which, as tenuous angels keeping watch, 
The wraith-like silent Stations of the Cross 
Glimmered in fourteen plaques of figured mist. 


Grew then a Voice, anon reverberate 
Through apse and concave dome and turricle, 
And filled dead crevices beneath the crypt, 
And broke against the music in my soul— 

I minded me that dread Ezechiel 

Had bidden bones that whitened on the plain 
To spring to second life before the Lord— 

“Ye Catholics of England! Yea, arise! 

The Second Spring has gone, its promise kept; 
Summer ariseth high against the noon. 

In all the plough-land, see, the harvest ripe 
From seeds ye sowed in blood for golden grain. 
Your penal years are passing as a cloud, 

Yea, as a cloud of God’s fair mercies, full 

Of quickening rain and rainbow curve of hope!” 
Whereon shrill voices blew in minstrelsy, 

As when Hope dares to rival Prophecy, 

And these were voices once on human lips, 

Wiseman’s, and Manning’s, Herbert Vaughan’s, and his 
Whom some have sainted, John of Birmingham. 

These voices once had prayed, and still they pray: 
“Arise!—for ye are English. Rise and do! 
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Deep rooted in our martyr-titled past, 
Your strength has grown. Augustine’s Kentward brow, 
Thomas & Becket, Edward the Abbey King, 

Stanch Fisher, noble More, Sir Robert Aske, 

Percy and Howard, Garnet, Campion,— 

They who at Tyburn or at Tower Hill 

By rope, or ax, or gruesome prison died, 

Martyrs of Francis or of Benedict, 

Nuns, priests, and bishops, and our laymen Saints,— 
They wait to lead your Pilgrimage of Grace. 

Your thousand years are eloquent to God! 

Once more, firm-set upon her lucent brow, 

Shall Mary wear her English diadem 

That shines above her face, and, shining, glows 

Clear in her regnant right and queenly power. 

Yet shall she not assume her royal state 

Within this isle, nor show us Christ the King, 

Nay, not so much as leave His Calvary, 

Until ye English strike ten thousand shields 

With your ten thousand swords of faith and word, 
And rouse the echoes to the fleecy clouds,— 

That make our sky of England blue and white,— 
With strong proclaiming one creed Catholic. 

Fill throat and heart and breast with sacred fire, 
Rise in the utmost confines of the isle, 

Voice in your actions all that your faith declares, 
Call to your brothers, “Be ye Catholic,” 

Speak as the tonguéd blood of martyred priests, 
The captains of your squadrons in a fight. 

Delve first within, in secret cleanséd heart,— 

Else never hope—and then upon the field, 
Storm-borne by zeal and love, win England’s sons— 
Which Mary’s Son hath ransomed by His Blood— 
That they may be enchristened Catholic, 

Marked by the Holy Spirit, Catholic, 

Swayed by Christ’s regent, one and Catholic— 

One life, one death, one Faith, one Baptism!” 













Softly these voices fell to silence then, 
Like to the silence of the sacred Rite 
When men in Worship bow before the Lord 

Ere yet He comes in vestured wheat and wine; 
But still the echoes ran upon the sky 

And lightly struck down back upon the isle, 

Till bells brake forth against the sun of noon, 
Mingled with carol, chime, and Angelus, 

And wrought the concave, curved Byzantine mass 
Into one bell that led the chime of Faith. 

















THE GILDED DEPUTY 


By HELEN Parry EDEN 


ONSIEUR FERNAND GASTE- 
BOIS, Mayor of St. Anonyme, 
was a Catholic and a Liberal. This 
feat may cause no flutter in the 
Nordic hearts of those for whom 
this story is intended, no quan- 
daries in Nordic minds accustomed 
to distinguish between the claims of 
Peter and Cesar with untroubled 
equability. But in Lower Nor- 
mandy in the years before the 
Great War, it took some doing to 
strike the balance between religion 
and politics of this particular 
shade, and the Mayor of St. Anony- 
me undoubtedly did it, with one un- 
fortunate lapse which it is my busi- 
ness to relate. 

An historian versed in the inter- 
necine bickers of France would 
doubtless be able to acquaint you 
with the springs of the situation. 
I, a mere looker-on, am not so for- 
tunate and can only guess at the 
source of my hero’s difficulties. On 
the political side a Liberal is un- 
doubtedly a fiercer beast in France 
than elsewhere. Horrid implica- 
tions of Revolution hang about him. 
The rustle of innumerable Trees of 
Liberty is ever in his ears. In oth- 
er lands such symptoms are tact- 
fully given a Catholic turn and in 
the Liberty of the Sons of God your 
Nordic Liberal finds refreshment, 
light and peace. In France he is 
merely relegated to the Left and 
kept there in the name of consist- 
ency, a false Latin god who did one 
of his worst pieces of work when 
he established as an anti-clerical 
the kindly, pious and lovable Mon- 
sieur Gastebois. 


For Fernand Gastebois, wine- 


merchant, Mayor of St. Anonyme, 
did not dislike priests—far from it. 
In the pleasant domestic quarters 
of his big granite shop in the 
Grande-Rue, he entertained the 
holiest and wisest. His daughter 
Pascaline was dévote—and he was 
proud of her. His wife was dead; 
but his housekeeper, Léa Bidel, was 
the oldest Enfant de Marie in the 
parish. At home all was serenity; 
and when the Angelus boomed out 
across the garden from the trun- 
cated spire of the parish church, 
Léa knelt in her kitchen, Pascaline 
in her parlor and Monsieur (if 
there was no one about) in his of- 
fice. But he did not kneel at the 
Mairie for at the Mairie he was an 
official. Even when he was alone, 
his entourage and state prevailed. 

It was all wrong of course, and I 
am not here to defend Monsieur 
Gastebois. He was not the only sin- 
ner; nor did the other side remem- 
ber any better than he did that 
Faith comes first and that the heav- 
enly patria transcends the earthly, 
still less that bruised reeds are not 
to be broken nor smoking flax 
quenched. But their story is not 
my story; and whatever provoca- 
tion Monsieur Gastebois may have 
received at the hands of the local 
Clericals, there is no excuse for him 
here. In the matter of the Gilded 
Deputy, he was astray from start to 
finish. 

In the summer of 1913 Monsieur 
Gastebois sitting alone in his cool, 
gray quarters at the Mairie, in an 
ample blouse of black cotton a lit- 
tle greenish with age, received a 
letter from the Prefect. He was 
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not, you must know, exactly avid 
of communications from this supe- 
rior; for the Prefect was an ex- 
treme party man, full of the tire- 
some plans incidental to extremist 
enthusiasm, and the incautious 
Gastebois had already been made 
to grasp too many prefectorial net- 
tles to desire to sting his fingers 
further. He opened the letter, 
therefore, gingerly; and having pe- 
rused it with snorts of impatience, 
flicked it from him with a disgusted 
“paf!” For a morose ten minutes 
he sat with his heels thrust far un- 
der the table, his hands in his 
blouse pockets and an expression of 
hang-dog misery on his usually 
chubby and contented face. But 
poor human nature has its allevia- 
tions. It was almost the hour of 
déjeuner, and doffing his blouse 
and donning a light overcoat, Mon- 
sieur Gastebois turned the key on 
his troubles and betook himself to 
the Grande-Rue. 

I say “turned the key on his trou- 
bles” but this is not strictly the fact. 
The letter remained behind on the 
official table. Its sting persisted. 
Between the Mayor and his favor- 
ite hors d’ceuvre the Prefect’s man- 
date loomed like an interdict. 

“Pas des andouilles, Papa?” 
queried Pascaline with raised eye- 
brows as the Mayor waved aside the 
wafer-thin slices of sausage with a 
truculent nod. “What then has 
taken place at the Mairie this morn- 
ing?” 

She was a good child, this Pasca- 
line, sympathetic; more like her 
sainted mother every day. She 
would be of his part in this difficult 
affair. He would break a rule— 
never, it must be owned, perfectly 
observed—he would confide in 
Pascaline. 

“My child,” he said heavily, “it is 
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like this. I have received a com- 
munication from the Prefect, a 
communication about a statue. He 
wants to erect a monument to the 
Deputy Aristide Blin, here in St. 
Anonyme; and I, the Mayor, am to 
put the matter in train. I think 
myself he has been got over by a 
scoundrel of an artist-sculptor who 
wants the job—the son of old Mére 
Legrand down by the market. You 
would not remember Domitien Le- 
grand because he was kicked out of 
St. Anonyme while you were still in 
pinafores. But he is now, says 
Monsieur the Prefect, a great man 
in Paris—where, as you know, they 
eat our leavings—and will honor 
his native town by undertaking the 
work. But that is not all. I am to 
put up their fine Aristide—a devil 
who denied his God and collected 
the souls of little children like an 
egg-pedlar for Hell—in the place 
opposite the Seminary in full view 
of the Fathers. It is a refinement 
of Monsieur Domitien that. I doubt 
if the Prefect knows one place of 
St. Anonyme from the other. Yet 
undoubtedly the place lacks a 
statue and if it were not this sacré 
Deputy I would be the first to put 
my hand in my pocket. Blin was a 
big man in his way—as Lucifer is 
big and his legions, and as bad. 
Moreover unlike Lucifer, who is a 
cosmopolitan, he worked here in 
St. Anonyme most of his life, turn- 
ing out year after year wicked little 
textbooks for the Ministry to strew 
about the schools. You have never 
met them, my child. I promised 
your mother you should be bred by 
Religious and I’ve kept my word. 
So the Deputy is for you a tablet 
on a mansion in the basse-ville; and 
alas that my tenure of office in this 
town should see him anything 
more!” 























The Mayor of St. Anonyme dug a 
random fork into the sausage, 
broke off a fragment of his excel- 
lent crusty roll savagely, and began 
his dinner in silence. But as Pasca- 
line, still by no means wholly en- 
lightened, continued to elicit fur- 
ther information during the meal, 
I will sum up what she gathered 
concerning Aristide Blin in a fash- 
ion somewhat more concise than 
that in which she received it. 

Blin, it appears, was an educa- 
tionist first and a Deputy after- 
wards, a withered descendant of the 
Encyclopedists, a sort of sapless, 
humorless freethinker of enormous 
industry and erudition. To him 
children were “The Child,” a mind 
agape for Pure Knowledge which 
he, Blin, was to administer tabloid 
by tabloid. But his pharmacy was 
behind the times, his parliamentary 
career brief and unimpressive, and 
finally the soured pedagogue and 
politician was fain to satisfy his 
lust for social service by editing the 
classics of the ages of faith with a 
special eye to the susceptibilities of 
infidelity. This task suited him to 
admiration and he died full of years 
and honors, having, he boasted, 
eliminated the name of God from 
more masterpieces of literature and 
history than any other censor of his 
day. Such, in two words, was Aris- 
tide Blin, ex-Deputy of St. Anony- 
me, to whom his native town in 
general and its Mayor in particular 
were debited by the authority of 
their Prefect with the duty of sup- 
plying a statue. 

To cut a long story short, the 
statue was commissioned. Mon- 
sieur Domitien Legrand swaggered 
down from Paris in side-whiskers 
and a brigandish hat to survey the 
site. In vain Monsieur Gastebois 
endeavored to divert the sculptor to 
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a more commanding situation in 
the market, “in face,” as he some- 
what untactfully added, “of the 
abode of your excellent mother.” 
Monsieur Domitien had very little 
use for his excellent mother, a dis- 
creditable old lady from many 
points of view, and still less for the 
market-place. No, the Place du 
Séminaire, so befittingly suggested 
by his patron the Prefect, was the 
ideal position. Would his good 
friend the Mayor charge himself 
with obtaining a plinth of local 
granite which could be erected on 
the spot while the figure, in bronze, 
took shape in Paris? 

The unhappy Gastebois agreed. 
Committees met and parted, bulle- 
tins to and from the sculptor’s 
studio came and went, the year 
1913 drew to a close and the plinth 
of local granite appeared like a 
monolithic relic in the Place du 
Séminaire. Up and down the leaf- 
less lime avenue of their terraced 
garden the Fathers and their pupils 
paced as usual. Apparently obliv- 
ious of the first installment of the 
Prefect’s insult, the Religious 
looked as light-hearted as ever. St. 
Anonyme, now the matter was set- 
tled, concerned itself very little 
about it. Only the Mayor’s chubby 
face lost its cherubic benignity. 
Night and day he dreamt of the 
hour when the statue would ar- 
rive and be hoisted—he assisting, 
speech-making—into its place. 
Never had he recognized until now 
the anguish of his double allegiance 
to Church and State. It was as if 
he had lain all his life without 
knowing it on the bed of Procrustes 
—of two Procrusteses, in fact, both 
wholly dissatisfied with his stature. 
Hitherto his rival hosts had slept, 
or perhaps they had merely di- 
verted themselves elsewhere; but 
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now, without doubt, the racking of 
the victim was to commence. 

In all his misery, but one conso- 
lation remained to him. The Dep- 
uty was not to confront the world 
as he had lived and moved in it. He 
would not, the Mayor pathetically 
hoped, look so very much like a 
deputy—a free-thinking, scientific 
deputy of the nineteenth century— 
after all. It had been discovered 
with some heart-burning in com- 
mittee, that the figure of the late 
Aristide, as commemorated by 
photography, was not of the type 
you associate with plinths of druid- 
ic granite and casts of immemorial 
bronze. A mean little frog of a 
man, with a pelican throat, bald 
head and more lateral creases over 
a dejected paunch than is becom- 
ing even in a savant—these were 
the outer manifestations of that 
heaven-defying soul. The artist- 
sculptor, having perused the photo- 
graphs as a player might contem- 
plate a bad hand at cards, put them 
face downward on the table. “I 
think,” he said firmly, “an ideal 
presentment would be most suit- 
able. Say a toga and laurels.” 

On the sixth of July, 1914, pre- 
cisely eight days before the date 
fixed for its unveiling, the statue of 
the Deputy in a suitably impres- 
sive crate was delivered at the busi- 
ness entrance of the Mayor’s prem- 
ises. Here were more facilities for 
unpacking than at the Mairie, more- 
over the Grande-Rue was nearer the 
predestined site. So the sculptor’s 
immense packing-case, looking un- 
pleasantly angular and funereal, 
was deposited among the cider-tuns 
and wine-barrels of a huge, aromat- 
ic shed. Here like the relics of 
Tutankhamen, though with fewer 
concessions to publicity, all that 
was destined to be, humanly speak- 
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ing, immortal of Aristide Blin was 
gradually unswathed. The work 
was carried out by the firm’s two 
burliest porters in the presence of 
their chief, Mademoiselle Pascaline 
and old Léa so far forgetting their 
prejudices—though these were nat- 
urally vivid—as to look on. 

“It is in bronze then, Papa?” 
queried the former as, cerement 
after cerement having been un- 
wound, a faint shape of deputy was 
discernible under the wrappings. 
“You will have to re-cover it care- 
fully against the day of installation 
or it will tarnish.” 

“My child, is it likely I need re- 
minding of a precaution so obvi- 
ous?” returned her sire testily. “As 
far as I am concerned, your sacré 
Aristide can lie here unpacked un- 
til the day of Judgment—or at least 
until the Fourteenth of July. But 
I have been charged by the Prefect 
to see he is in order now—and ma 
foi! (he exclaimed as the last wrap- 
pings fell away from the statue) it 
was just as well!” 

What a moment! There lay the 
Deputy newly unpacked—laurels, 
toga and all—on his back among 
his disordered shrouds. Not a scar, 
not a scratch marred the integrity 
of his form. He was wholly and 
faultlessly intact. But the Mayor 
stepped back as though a crevasse 
had opened at his feet, his women- 
folk huddled for support against 
each other and a cider-cask; even 
the porters grasped that something 
was amiss and sheepishly eyeing 
the statue and the Mayor by turns 
referred the tragedy to superior 
wisdom. For tragedy it was! The 
bright bronze statue they had or- 
dered and paid for, the statue that 
was to gleam like the penseé libre 
itself against the obscurantist lime- 
trees of the Seminary, the statue of 
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Aristide Blin, Deputy of St. Anony- 
me, was tarnished from head to 
foot. A miserable grayish green, 
green as the grass of carnations or 
the bloom of a moldy cheese, cov- 
ered him beyond repair! 

But was he beyond repair? With 
a start the Mayor came to life—offi- 
cial life—and took the situation in 
hand. It was delicate work (here 
he waved aside the overtures of his 
porters), women’s work in fact. 
His daughter and his housekeeper, 
the one so deft with a leather and 
the family silver, the other with 
sand and a copper saucepan, should 
restore Aristide to brilliancy. It 
was doubtless some trick of the 
artist-sculptor to discredit him, the 
Mayor. Obviously Legrand had 
hoped the damage would remain 
undetected till it was too late to re- 
pair it. For you could see Mon- 
sieur Domitien had let the statue 
leave his studio covered with verdi- 
gris. It was no use to tell him, 
Gastebois, who had seen verdigris 
all his life in connection with cider, 
careless customers and metal taps, 
that verdigris like that came on in 
a few days—a few days in the 
Petite Vitesse from Paris. No, Le- 
grand had done it deliberately. His 
little game should not succeed and 
Aristide Blin should be as bright as 
gold by the Fourteenth of July. But 
the fact remained: Domitien Le- 
grand, artist-sculptor, had made the 
statue green on purpose. 

And so, of course, he had; for 
the reproduction of antique effects 
brought about on his masterpieces 
by the up-to-date alchemy of acids, 
was one of the favorite resources of 
that somewhat limited master. 

Such artistic subterfuges were, 
however, wholly unknown to sim- 
ple Monsieur Gastebois. They were 
equally remote from the esthetic 


conceptions of St. Anonyme. A 
new statue was a new statue—just 
as a new bed was a new bed or a 
new coffeepot a new coffeepot. No 
civic or domestic appendage, if of 
metal and fresh from the hands of 
its maker, could be too bright and 
brassy. With this article of mate- 
rial faith to set off against their re- 
ligious qualms, Pascaline and old 
Léa embarked on the scouring of 
the Deputy. Both had been sorely 
tempted to refuse the job. There 
had even been rumors of mutiny in 
the kitchen. But Pascaline’s Good 
Angel prevailed: a father’s and 
master’s prejudices, unless wholly 
and obviously sinful, must be re- 
spected. And as Pascaline said 
this, I fancy her Good Angel smiled 
a triumphant smile; and the patron 
saints of St. Anonyme—who, for 
some reason only known to them- 
selves and Heaven, had been back- 
ing the angel up—exchanged nods 
of celestial complacency. 

Yet there seemed to poor human 
vision little enough cause for celes- 
tial approval. To all intents and 
purposes, Blin and the powers of 
darkness had won hands down. 
Day by day their mutual business 
prospered. A hoarding went up 
round the monolith in the Place du 
Séminaire, the translation of the 
Gilded Deputy to his plinth took 
place in thrilling privacy, and on 
the Fourteenth of July all was 
ready for the unveiling. The Pre- 
fect had arrived the night before; 
the Mayor’s speech—a desperately 
noncommittal affair—had been 
composed and conned by heart; St. 
Anonyme had been be-tricolored be- 
yond all precedent; the sun was out 
in the sky, the lime-flowers in the 
seminary garden—Heaven itself, it 
seemed, burned incense to the 
Gilded Deputy. 

















Yet one completing touch was 
absent. The artist-sculptor, though 
his name was on every man’s lips, 
was missing in the flesh. A com- 
mon and not in the least xsthetic 
malady kept him on tisane and dry 
toast in Paris. Old Mother Le- 
grand, cleaned up and kept sober 
for the great occasion, was however 
duly in evidence; and the kind- 
hearted Mayor as he collected a 
sheaf of next morning’s press-cut- 
tings to send to her absent son, was 
careful to include such illustrations 
as featured the mother of the artist. 
He also added a full-page supple- 
ment of the St. Anonyme Echo, in 
which the effet éclatant of the 
golden Aristide against the somber 
trees of the seminary was stressed 
in picture and print. And having 
licked down the envelope, ad- 
dressed and stamped it, he leaned 
back in his chair with a shamefaced 
sense of relief. The episode of the 
Gilded Deputy was over. 

But was it over? Did Heaven al- 
low the matter to rest there? Does 
Aristide Blin still gleam defiance at 
the faith of his native town? Have 
the Fathers of the seminary, 
abashed by his bright presentment 
of a Higher Way, fled their lime- 
groves for obscurer haunts? Sure- 
ly the trend of fifteen years, prog- 
nosticated according to the immuta- 
ble law of progress, guarantees us 
at least this much? 

Alas! not even this. The tide 
comes in and the tide goes out. 
The only mortal thing that does not 
change is change. 

This very July I was in St. 
Anonyme. I stood in the Place du 
Séminaire on the very anniversary 
of the unveiling—and the Gilded 
Deputy was gone. On his plinth, 
the same druidic slab of local gran- 
ite, stood a War-Memorial in gray 
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marble. “La Ville de St. Anonyme: 
aux Enfants Morts pour la France.” 
A light breeze rustled the dead 
laurels at its base. Up in the semi- 
nary garden the Fathers were lop- 
ping their trees. An odd time to 
prune lime-trees, I thought, till I 
saw the old women about the town 
stripping the flowers for tisane. 
Where then was Aristide? Sac- 
rificed to a vulgar war-boom in reli- 
gion, that violent delight whose vio- 
lent ends are so sadly obvious to 
the historically-minded?—I hoped 
not. But what could the future 
hold for an unfashionable skeptic 
portrayed by an _ unfashionable 
sculptor? Cautious inquiries as to 
the fate of the masterpiece brought 
me at last to the end of the story. 
There had been a terrible out- 
burst from Legrand when he heard 
of the fate of his Deputy. Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo went a long 
way to please their patrons, and 
your mere pot-boiler, of course, 
goes even further; but no one is so 
determined not to give his paymas- 
ters what they think they like as 
your mediocre artist. Legrand had 
appealed to the highest powers to 
end the sacrilege, to have his dese- 
crated masterpiece restored to its 
original refinement by the scoun- 
drel who had ruined it. The man- 
date went forth; the bewildered 
Mayor engaged at his own expense 
the crane that had raised the statue 
into position, and reversed the proc- 
ess. Faced with the problem of 
rendering back the Deputy’s orig- 
inal green bloom, he took the only 
course available; and a specially 
constructed vat, filled with strong 
and unusually mordant cider, re- 
ceived the deposed protagonist of 
the pensée libre. He was beginning 
to tarnish nicely by the end of July. 
In August came the War. St. 





























Anonyme rushed to arms. Le- 
grand sought seclusion, for the first 
time in his life, in a munition fac- 
tory. The Deputy was entirely for- 
gotten. Forgotten while the War 
lasted, forgotten when it ended; for 
Legrand and his factory had suc- 
cumbed to a Zeppelin and Mon- 
sieur Gastebois, Mayor no longer, 
had grown oblivious of public af- 
fairs. The latter, I hear, is still 
alive, but spends most of his time 
in the country where Pascaline has 
married a propriétaire and has a 
growing family. The ex-Mayor is 
absolutely at the mercy of his 
grandchildren to whom Léa, still 
active and dependable, is a sort of 
backstairs grandmother. Why 
should any of these happy people 
remember Aristide Blin growing 
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greener and greener under his 
cider? 

And yet, for Heaven is kinder to 
its opponents than earth, I some- 
times fancy there is a future in 
store for him. A grandchild, grown 
manly and enterprising, will take 
over the shop and discover Aristide, 
pickled out of all recognition, in the 
dregs of his vat. Acclaimed as an 
interesting antique of undoubtedly 
Renaissance origin, Aristide will be 
taken to the countryseat and set up 
as a garden god among the helio- 
tropes and myrtles. It may even 
come to pass that Monsieur Gaste- 
bois, forever emancipated from the 
cares and trammels of office, may 
sit and say his rosary on a summer 
afternoon in the shade of what was 
once the Gilded Deputy. 





THE POET 


By Virginia McCorMICK 


By a dim candle 

When the streets were dark, 
Mixing queer potions,— 

A pale thin clerk. 


At odorous midnight, 
Where star jasmine slept, 

A nightingale sang sorrow 
And a poet wept. 


Now when I hear bird-song 
In dew-wet dark 
I smell star jasmine 


And see a pale clerk. 

















N my younger days I remember 
reading a book by “M. E. Fran- 
cis,” In a North Country Village, 
and finding it most fascinating. 
And in my old age, I have been 
spending a month in that same 
North Country Village, and have 
found it even more wonderful and 
delightful in real life. I suppose 
the genius of the author (who is 
really Mrs. Francis Blundell of Lit- 
tle Crosby) has made this village 
dear and familiar to readers all over 
the world. And so perhaps they 
will be not averse to hearing more 
oa « 

The sketches drawn in this book 
of the sturdy old Lancastrian yeo- 
men and farmers of her village, are 
drawn from life. Who can ever 
forget her picture of the “Old Can- 
on,” lying on his deathbed, soothed 
and comforted by the murmur of 
the ceaseless rosaries which his 
children are saying for him day and 
night? That old priest, a true fa- 
ther of his flock, had prayed with 
the dying, spending long hours with 
them that he might smooth their 
last passage, and be with them to 
the very end, and when his own call 
came, he truly had his reward. His 
people crowded the church, close 
beside the house where he lay, they 
knelt in the churchyard outside his 
open windows, the little children 
took their turns on the very steps 
of the presbytery, crowding round 
the door from which they had so 
often seen him come forth on his 
errands of mercy; they and their 
parents relieved each other in their 
pious task, so that, I believe, for two 
whole days and nights there went 
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up to Heaven the ceaseless murmur 
of the Our Fathers and the Hail 
Marys from the lips and the hearts 
of the devoted flock. This is a true 
story. 

This is how they love, these dour 
Lancashire folk! Their affection is 
perhaps hard to win, but once 
gained it is yours for life and be- 
yond. And I doubt very much if 
there are any Catholics like them in 
all the world. Comparisons are, 
however, odious! I have known 
magnificent Catholics at home and 
abroad. I shall never forget a bri- 
gade of Irish soldiers to whom I 
was Chaplain during the great war; 
they were perfectly splendid! I 
know the French Catholics inti- 
mately, and it is France that pro- 
duces nearly all the modern saints; 
I have known splendid and devoted 
Christians in Italy, in Germany, in 
Spain; but though I am a South 
country man I am bound to confess 
that I never found such a high aver- 
age of practicing Catholicism as I 
have in Lancashire. 

But Little Crosby is unique! It 
is true that there are many towns 
and villages in Lancashire where 
there is a far higher proportion of 
Catholics to the population than 
elsewhere in England, but Little 
Crosby is a wholly Catholic village. 
It is an old joke, and a favorite 
one there to tell a stranger that all 
the Protestants in Little Crosby 
died in one night. It is only too 
true. 

As a matter of fact, there was 


iI have of course no right to speak of “all 
the world,” for I know only Europe, and parts 
of Africa and Asia. America is, I regret to 
say, quite unknown to me. 
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only one, and he was a lodger, not 
a resident. So now there are none 
at all. And every single person in 
the village (there are over three 
hundred) is not only a Catholic, 
but a good and practicing Catholic. 
I don’t mean that they are all saints, 
but at any rate there is not a single 
man, woman, or child (who has 
come to the age of reason) who 
does not make at least his Easter 
duty. 

To one who lives in the South of 
England, the whole thing seems 
too good to be true—and so it was 
with a very special pleasure that I 
grasped an opportunity that oc- 
curred of taking the place of the 
parish priest, while he went on his 
holiday. And I must confess that I 
never had a more delightful month 
in my life, and that I am longing to 
repeat it next year. 

Little Crosby has a history, and 
that history is wound up with that 
of the Blundell family, who own it, 
as they have owned it, in spite of 
cruel persecution, for nigh eight 
hundred years. For the Blundells 
have lived in the Hall at Little 
Crosby at least since 1160;? they 
have written records from that 
date. And they have always been 
Catholics. That is the real secret 
of Little Crosby. Their Squires 
have been faithful to God all 
through the cruel years of persecu- 
tion, and they have clung to their 
Squires and, like them and with 
them, have been faithful too. And 
now there is a mutual trust and af- 
fection which binds them together 
and is beautiful to see. 

The present Squire is one of the 
leading Catholics in the British 
House of Commons, and it is to him 


2There are preserved at the Hall over 500 
deeds dating from 1200 to 1500—to say noth- 
ing of later records. 
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that we chiefly owe the abolition of 
the remaining penal laws which 
still hampered us, almost a century 
after the passing of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. He is a splendid specimen 
of the English country gentleman, 
an Oxford man, a sportsman, and 
a Catholic worthy of his name. 
Little Crosby is situated between 
Liverpool and Southport not far 
from the seacoast. It is only about 
six miles from Liverpool; but it is 
still a remote village, nestling in 
the shadow of its church, close be- 
side the park walls of the Blundell 
residence. This park with its beau- 
tiful woods, filled with rhododen- 
drons among the forest trees, its 
leafy aisles, its flower bestrewn 
glades, is a very paradise of beauty. 
And this paradise contains a shrine, 
of which we shall speak later. The 
Hall was mostly rebuilt in the eight- 
eenth century, though at the North 
end is a stone with the initials of 
William Blundell, dated 1576. The 
village has nothing very remark- 
able, save one fine seventeenth cen- 
tury house, and an ancient cross 
and well. The church is a charm- 
ing Gothic structure, built and en- 
dowed some eighty years ago by 
William Blundell. It was designed 
by the great Pugin, and consecrated 
in 1847. The Squire and his sons 
themselves painted on the roof of 
the nave the invocations of the Lit- 
any of Our Lady. The church is 
dedicated to Our Blessed Lady. 
The founder’s tomb lies on the 
north of the sanctuary, on the south 
is the family chapel, from which 
they assist at the Masses and serv- 
ices celebrated at the high altar. 
An older chapel built in 1720, is 
now used as a parish school, and 
adjoins the presbytery. This vil- 
lage school is taught by the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul, and is a 
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model of its kind. The children 
are worthy of the Sisters, and who 
could say more? 

The priest at Crosby knows how 
they throng the church, and how 
numerous among them are the 
daily communicants. And not 
among the children only. The par- 
ish is a purely agricultural one, 
and work is hard and constant. 
But lads, working lads and men, as 
well as girls and women are to be 
found at the altar rails morning 
after morning. At seven o’clock 
the priest gives Holy Communion to 
a number of these, again at 7:30 
the Communion-rails are crowded. 
Again at 8 o’clock before his Mass, 
he gives Holy Communion for the 
third time. It is an inspiring and 
most encouraging experience. I 
own I have seen nothing like the 
devotion of the people of Little 
Crosby. 

Its history too is really thrilling. 
Several volumes of Crosby Records 
have been published, though much 
more remains to be done among the 
records at the Hall.’ 

For here you find the history of 
an ancient family, always loyal to 
its Sovereign and always loyal to 
God. One of the most delightful of 
its records is embodied in a book 
called A Cavalier’s Note Book, 
which gives the diary or common- 
place book of William Blundell, 
who was Captain of Dragoons in 
the Royalist Army of 1642. A valu- 
able introduction to this Note Book 
gives a history of the family; it is 
of Norman descent, and the name 
appears as Blondell in the roll of 
Battle Abbey, for the Blundells 
came over with the Conqueror. 

But their chief glory is their fidel- 


sCrosbg Records: A Cavalier’s Note Book, 
edited by Rev. Thomas Ellison Gibson (Lon- 
don, 1880). Blundell's Diary 1702-178(7], ed- 
ited by the same (Liverpool, 1895). 
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ity to the ancient religion. In 1590, 
Richard Blundell of Crosby was in- 
dicted at the Lancaster assizes for 
having harbored a seminary priest 
in his house. That involved, as he 
well knew, the penalty of death. 
He was not however martyred, but 
on his conviction was committed. to 
prison at Lancaster Castle, where 
he died on March 19, 1592, “the re- 
strictions of confinemen! and the 
unwholesomeness of the prison no 
doubt contributing to hasten his 
end.” 

William his son and heir, was 
imprisoned with him, and though 
released for a short time on his fa- 
ther’s death, he was again arrested 
in November, by John Nutter, Par- 
son of Sefton (in which parish 
Crosby then lay) together with his 
wife. He was sent to London, ex- 
amined by Whitgift, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and im- 
prisoned in the Gatehouse Prison at 
Westminster till July, 1595. Then 
he was set at liberty “upon bonds 
to appear and come in within 20 
days after warning given,” and he 
and his wife were allowed to return 
to Crosby. 

But the Hall was searched again 
in May, 1598, and Mrs. Blundell 
was “taken for her conscience” and 
committed to prison and Chester 
Castle. Meanwhile, in his absence, 
he was condemned to death for fel- 
ony, for harboring a priest. From 
that time, till the accession of 
James I., he lived in hiding. James 
I. gave him eventually a “free and 
large pardon”; at a price, of course. 
Up to then, two-thirds of his lands 
were in the hands of the Crown for 
recusancy, that is to say, for re- 
fusing to go to the Protestant 
Church. 

William Blundell has left behind 
him several Catholic treatises and 
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not a little religious poetry. Though 
by no means a great poet, his verses 
breathe the steadfast faith of the 
olden days. 


And now we come to the Har- 
kirke, to that hidden sanctuary of 
which I have already spoken, which 
has made the wooded park of Cros- 
by Hall forever a place of Catholic 
pilgrimage. 

The death of Elizabeth brought 
no lasting peace to England. “War 
to the Papist, alive or dead, was 
still the language of the land, and 
in the latter respect the parsons of 
the new religion were stern execu- 
tors. Even the bodies of the Cath- 
olic dead were turned away from 
the lych gates of their old parish 
churches, and had to be buried in 
such fields, moors or sandhills as 
were convenient.” A_ peculiarly 
horrible case happened in 1611. 
The body of a Catholic woman was 
taken from Crosby to Sefton Church 
to be buried. The parson refused 
to receive it, and her neighbors, 
sooner than take it home again, 
buried it in the lane outside the 
churchyard, as near as they could 
to the poor woman’s family grave. 
For in those days there was no par- 
ish church at Crosby, and in the old 
and magnificent church of Sefton is 
still shown the Blundell chantry 
and the Blundell tombs. 

That very night the body of this 
Catholic was grubbed up by swine, 
that had the run of the fields, and 
partially devoured. 

When William Blundell heard of 
this horror, he determined to act. 
He ordered a plot of ground within 
his park to be set apart as a Cath- 
olic burial place. The spot selected 
was known as the Harkirke (All 
hara Cyrice, the gray or hoary 
church, in the Saxon tongue) and 


the tradition that an ancient church 
had once stood on this spot, no 
doubt determined his choice. 

This is how the story is told by 
his daughter Margaret, who became 
a nun at the Augustinian Convent 
of St. Monica’s, Louvain, in 1615. 


“Mr. Blundell for charity’s sake 
enclosed a piece of ground of his 
own with walls. After this, all the 
poor Catholics who died there- 
abouts were buried there, and 
amongst them some had stones on 
their graves with crosses, according 
to the Catholic manner, which were 
put there by their relations ... 
When at length about 80 had been 
buried there, the High Sheriff came 
with 30 men, pulled down the walls, 
knocking the stones to pieces, both 
those on the walls and those laid on 
the graves, carried away the crosses 
with much derision, having also 
dug up some part of the graves. 
All this was done with sound of 
trumpet, they both coming and go- 
ing away with great pomp; and for 
permitting this place of burial Mr. 
Blundell was fined a_ thousand 
pounds, and being condemned in a 
premunire, was made to pay a thou- 
sand more.’’* 


This was in 1629, and was done 
by order of the Star Chamber; 
£2,000 was an enormous sum in 
those days. What the Squire had 
done out of sheer humanity and de- 
cent Christian feeling, was not only 
thus punished by the persecutors, 
but he was himself arrested and 
thrown into the Fleet prison. 

The sentence is thus given in 
Rushworth’s Historical Collections: 


“The defendant Blundell, being a 


4Crosby Records (Chetham Society, 1887), 
p. 41. 
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Popish Recusant Convict, and liv- 
ing in Little Crosby in Lancashire, 
enclosed a piece of ground and 
fenced it part with a stone wall, and 
part with a hedge and ditch, and 
kept and used the same for the 
space of ten years for the burial of 
Popish Recusants and Seminary 
Priests . . . Committed to the Fleet; 
the walls and mounds of the 
Churchyard to be pulled down by 
the Sheriff, and the ground laid 
waste, by decree to be read at the 
Assizes.” 


Burials however continued to 
take place in the desecrated Har- 
kirke, always at dead of night, up 
to the year 1753. They had all of 
them been refused burial in the old 
parish churchyards. At least twen- 
ty-seven priests were laid to rest 
there, besides a hundred of the laity 
whose names have been preserved, 
but there were many more. The last 
burial recorded was that of Father 
Peter Williams, S.J., “who died the 
26th November, 1753, at Ince Blun- 
dell, and was buried in the Har- 
kirke the 27th November in the eve- 
ning on the nearer side of Mr. 
Francis Williams.” 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. 
Blundell had at least one material 
reward for his act of charity. In 
preparing the ground of the Har- 
kirke, a hoard of some 300 Saxon 
coins was discovered, chiefly of the 
reign of Alfred the Great. The 
Squire caused a copperplate to be 
engraved (still preserved at the 
Hall) in which thirty-two of these 
coins are represented. He also 
wrote a description of them, which 
has been printed in the Crosby Rec- 
ords. 

It is a very remarkable fact, and 
I could hardly have believed it, had 
I not heard it from the present 
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Squire; that in the lapse of time 
this old burial place became over- 
grown and completely forgotten 
even by the Blundells. Some fifty 
years ago, the father of the present 
Squire, wished to build a new cow- 
shed. One of his men told him that 
there were a lot of old stones lying 
about in a corner of the park. He 
told him to use them for the new 
building. The shed was erected, 
and promptly fell down. This hap- 
pened three times! The Squire 
then made inquiries, and found that 
these were the stones of the old 
Harkirke. Many of them were 
gravestones, still bearing inscrip- 
tions and crosses. He then had 
them taken back, and with them 
erected a chapel on the sacred spot. 
This is still standing, with an altar 
and stained glass window. It was 
here the present owner made his 
first Communion. 

In the chapel is a stone engraved 
with the names of such as are 
known to have been buried here. 
Ten of them were Blundells. But 
there are many more, of whom the 
record has been lost. A tall church- 
yard cross stands by the little 
chapel. It is, in fact, a most touch- 
ing and most lovely spot. These 
poor faithful Catholics could not 
have found a resting-place more 
peaceful and more joyous. The 
birds sing their carols from the 
great trees that overshadow the 
graveyard, and the innumerable 
flowers seem to tell us of the cer- 
tain hope of a joyous resurrection. 

William Blundell died at Little 
Crosby, after all his troubles, on 
July 2, 1638. He lived to the good 
old age of seventy-eight. 

His successor was his grandson, 
William Blundell the Cavalier. He 
took part in the capture of Lancas- 
ter by the Royalist Army in 1643, 
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and was severely wounded, his 
thigh being shattered by a musket 
shot. This left him a cripple for 
life, and his neighbors commonly 
called him “Halt-Will.” 

Like his grandfather, this brave 
and loyal Cavalier suffered cruelly 
for his faith. His estates were 
seized and remained in the hands 
of the Commissioners for nine or 
ten years. He was then permitted 
to buy back his own property, at an 
enormous price. He had, of course, 
to borrow the money. 

Among his greatest friends was a 
glorious martyr the Venerable Rich- 
ard Langhorne, a lawyer of emi- 
nence, who died for the Faith at Ty- 
burn, when Titus Oates’s infamous 
calumnies against the Catholics 
had stirred all England into a 
frenzy of panic. This great man, 
who may truly be called a second 
Thomas More, and Mr. Blundell 
were united in what the latter calls 
“an entire friendship.” They ex- 
changed frequent letters, some of 
which are still preserved. Doubt- 
less there were many martyrs who 
honored Little Crosby by their 
presence from time to time, but so 
far as I know, Langhorne is the 
only one we can be sure of. He 
suffered resolutely and nobly his 
cruel death on July 14, 1679, as- 
serting in his last speech beneath 
the gallows that he had had an of- 
fer of a free pardon if he would 
have renounced his Faith. He left 
a MS. book containing his thoughts 
and prayers after his condemna- 
tion. We may be sure that had his 
friend William Blundell been des- 
tined to meet a like fate, he would 
have welcomed it in a like spirit. 

His own son, Nicholas, was in- 
deed threatened with it. He had 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1662, 
and was arrested at Lambeth in 
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1679 by the myrmidons of Titus 
Oates, who declared that he had re- 
vealed to him the plan for the burn- 
ing of London in 1666. As is well 
known the Great Fire of London 
was attributed by Oates to the 
hated Jesuits. “London Remember 
the 2nd of September,” was the cry 
of this villain, and so skillfully did 
he delude the people, that it was 
firmly believed that the Papists had 
on this day set fire to the City. The 
belief was perpetuated for centuries 
in the inscription on the Monument 
commemorating this disastrous 
fire; which, in the words of Pope, 
“Like a tall bully, lifts its head and 
lies.” It was not till the days of 
Queen Victoria that this calumny 
was removed from the Monument. 

Nicholas Blundell, however, es- 
caped the fury of the persecutors, 
and died peacefully at St. Omer’s 
the following year. For the love of 
God, he had preferred to become a 
poor religious to the enjoyment of 
his ample paternal estates. The 
Blundells numbered among their 
nearest relatives many Jesuits, and 
at this time they usually had a Jes- 
uit Chaplain. 

The Cavalier’s younger brother 
Richard, also became a Jesuit and 
died at the age of twenty-three a 
most holy death at St. Omer’s, July 
22, 1649. Some extracts from his 
account of his family made when 
he entered the English College at 
Rome in 1645, will be of interest. 

“My father, son of William Blun- 
dell Esquire” (who made the Har- 
kirke), “was born, or at least 
suckled in prison, where his par- 
ents for a long time lay on account 
of their faith . . . All my relations 
to a man, as far as I know, are and 
always were Catholics. Of these 
four uncles are priests, two sisters 
and three paternal aunts nuns.” 














Br. Foley gives a long account of 
the wonderful life and holy death 
of this young religious, taken from 
a letter of the Provincial, Father 
George Gray, S.J. The greatest de- 
sire of his heart was “to be sent 
missioner into the Indies for the 
conversion of souls.” To his im- 
mense joy and consolation, he was 
received into the Society on his 
deathbed. 

The Cavalier himself died at 
Crosby Hall on May 24, 1698, and 
was interred at Sefton Church in 
the Blundell Chapel, where the 
bones of so many of his ancestors 
repose. His son William only sur- 
vived him four years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nicholas (1702- 
1737) whose voluminous diary still 
remains, to give us many an inter- 
esting glimpse of the life of a Cath- 
olic Squire of those days. The 
penal laws were still in force, and 
he had heavy fines to pay for his 
fidelity to the old religion. Never- 
theless, in 1720, he built a new 
chapel and priest’s house, close to 
his park for his chaplain, Father 
Robert Aldred, S.J. This brick 
house and chapel was known as 
West Lane House, and here Father 
Aldred died in 1728, and was buried 
in the Harkirke. As Mr. Blundell 
records in his diary: “1720. May 
9th, Mr. A. removed from Ned How- 
ard’s to live at the West Lane 
House. I served him.” “1728. 
February 23rd, Mr. A. died. I 
helped to lay him out, and took 
charge of his best things; 24th, 
Pater Hardisty prayed for [i. e., 
said Mass for] Mr. A. in his Chapel. 
There was a pretty large congrega- 
tion. I sent my cart to Sprowl for 
meat and drink for Mr. A.’s funeral, 
and went to his house to see part 
of it carefully taken care of. 25th, 
Mr. A. was buried in the Harkirke, 
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there were at his burial, the family 
of Ince, etc.” 

Till 1708 Father Aldred lived at 
the Hall and Mass was said there. 
Then he removed to an old house 
in the Village, called “The Old 
Chapel House”; Mass was said in an 
attic under the roof, and this was 
approached by a stone flight of 
steps. The new chapel at West 
Lane House, built in brick in 1720, 
also still exists, but it has been 
turned into the parochial school.‘ 
A new presbytery was built closely 
adjoining it, when the present beau- 
tiful church was built. 

The priest’s garden at Little 
Crosby, which is bounded by the 
wall and trees of the park, and by 
West Lane House, is one of the 
most peaceful and delightful spots 
I have ever seen. It is a garden 
moreover of extraordinary beauty. 
The old priests who lived here took 
an enormous interest in their gar- 
den, and they have handed it down 
to their successors as a thing of 
beauty and fragrance that would 
be hard to equal. The whole gar- 
den, which I suppose covers an 
acre, is laid out with extraordinary 
skill. It is a place to dream of, a 
little earthly Paradise. 

And as you wander through the 
lovely glades of the park, or kneel 
in the sacred ground of the Har- 
kirke, or say your office under the 
May trees in the priest’s garden, or 
assist at the Holy Sacrifice in the 
beautiful parish church, you won- 
der if there be such another spot in 
all the land. Or rather, you know 
well that it is unique, this Catholic 
Oasis, this Little Crosby, so favored 
by God and His Saints, so passion- 
ately loved by those who know it. 


5SThe Jesuits served Little Crosby till 1786. 
From that date till 1860 it was served by 
Benedictines. 
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Lifelong Problem of the Human Race 


By P. G. SMYTH 


IS name, translated into mod- 
ern American, was Red Earth. 

A very plain and prosaic one, 
simple, explanatory, yet seeming- 
ly inadequate when considered in 
connection with his tremendous 
though involuntary position as an- 
cestor of myriads and multi-myri- 
ads of beings of various national- 
ities, physiques, colors, creeds, 
cults, customs and languages, 
spreading and swarming, diversify- 
ing and competing, struggling and 
fighting over the convex surface of 
this once vast planet of ours, now so 
neighborly small, through electric- 
ity and aviation. 

A simple yet appealing name, in- 
herited from the material he came 
from, a handful of clay from some 
ferruginous argillaceous deposit in 
Mesopotamia, a country which has 
become as a cradle of war between 
Fundamentalists and Modernists. 
He was of strictly mundane mate- 
rial, which anyhow ensured him 
good strengthening iron in his 
blood—Red Earth, originally 
Adamah, shortened to Adam, father 
of the human race. 

And unto him, as wife and part- 
ner pioneer, was given Eve, mean- 
ing Life—Red Earth united to Life, 
in the world’s first and greatest 
metaphor. 

Later came to these, our first 
parents in the garden of Eden, the 
problem, now, after nigh sixty cen- 
turies of experiment, more intense 
and important than ever, of nam- 
ing the babies. 

Adam and Eve naturally had no 





thought or trouble about genealogy, 
no ancient, illustrious, fighting 
stock back of them—yet Cain killed 
Abel. At their primeval board there 
was no question of caste as to ladies 
colored naturally or artificially. 
They had no proud ancestral names 
to give their children, and hardly 
anything else, either. Adam was 
the original gardener, and Eve the 
original weaver. As the very an- 
cient couplet goes, emphatic of the 
periodical revolt of Hoi Polloi 
against Hoi Aristoi: 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?” 


The human race spread out, fan- 
like, grew into clans, tribes, na- 
tions, rivaling one another in the 
assertion of their natural birthright 
to live and thrive. They struggled 
and straggled hither and thither, or- 
ganized themselves for protection or 
conquest, occasionally met in op- 
posing forces, slaughtering and 
rending with the animal instinct of 
self-preservation for sake of an 
often miserable and sordid exist- 
ence. 

And each of them had to have a 
name, in order to be known and 
recognized among his people, and 
the name had to mean something. 
Physical characteristics were in 
special favor with the sponsors. 
Strength, vigor, swiftness, beauty, 
the color of the hair and eyes, the 
turn of the nose, even bodily defects 
and deformities, all were drawn 
upon to ticket the new arrivals. 
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Which suggests and impels the 
hauling out of the most trite and 
threadbare of quotations: 


“What’s in a name? That which 
we call a rose 

By any other name would smell 
as sweet.” 


It sounds like lofty scorn. But 
probably Shakespeare meant subtle 
irony. For humans are not roses. 
Some of us do not either smell, act 
or talk as sweet or as sour as oth- 
ers. Bear witness our occasional 
ethnological aure and manners as 
displayed in mart and mansion, 
salon, senate and street car. 

What would history be if devoted 
only to the banalities of Tom, Dick 
and Harry and stripped of the reso- 
nant, picturesque, portentous 
names whose owners, good or evil, 
glorious or sinister, blessed or oth- 
erwise, come marching through the 
aisles of time in thrilling procession 
adown the centuries? Soldiers, ex- 
plorers, conquerors, saints, scien- 
tists, scholars, bigots, persecutors, 
slaughterers, human monsters of 
various kinds, stretch out the long 
parade, by turns sublime, tender 
and terrible, recalling the luxury of 
Persia, the banquets of Babylon, 
the mysteries of Egypt, “the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome,” in panorama 
spreading from the pagodas of far 
Cathay to the waves lapping on the 
lonely strand of Iona. 

What would the great Alexander 
have done without his name—a 
Greek one, which means, we are 
told, “defender of men”? And 
what the great succeeding army of 
Alexanders who have had the re- 
flected renown of that name, attrac- 
tive and valuable, yet unprotected 


by copyright? 
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And how, without her name, 
could be identified Alexander’s fa- 
mous visitor but never vassal, Tha- 
lestris, Queen of the Amazons, who 
marched to interview him at the 
head of her valiant female battal- 
ions, whose fashion in short skirts, 
after the lapse of nigh twenty-three 
hundred years, now finds general 
adoption? 

How we should miss other femi- 
nine names that gleam like shoot- 
ing stars across the historical firma- 
ment—Miriam, Cleopatra, Boadicea, 
Zenobia, Maeve, Pocahontas, also— 
strange in such array—St. Mary 
Magdalen, St. Teresa, St. Catherine 
of Siena, St. Joan of Arc. 

As for the masculine ones, they 
come, regardless of class or chron- 
icle, like mingling of river and sew- 
er, widely variant but recognizable 
on sight— Sesostris, Sennacherib, 
Tiglath-pileser, Vercingetorix, 
Charlemagne, Gregory, Ambrose, 
Ceur de Lion, Blondel, Saladin, 
Sobieski, Wallenstein, Khevenhul- 
ler, Columbus, Cromwell, Napoleon, 
with some in pairs, such as Rom- 
ulus and Remus, Hengist and 
Horsa, Damon and Pythias, Brutus 
and Cassius, and others in trios, 
still more bewildering and abhor- 
rent to the budding student—Shem, 
Ham and Japhet; Melchoir, Caspar 
and Baltazar; Horatius, Herminius 
and Spurius Lartius; Shadrach, 
Meshech and Abednego; Naeisi, 
Ainle and Ardan; Johnson, Gold- 
smith and Boswell; Robespierre, 
Marat and Danton; and in our own 
days De Rivera, De Valera and Mus- 
solini. 

Of modern first names in ordi- 
nary everyday use, that have come 
down from the very long ago, many 
of them are suggestive, complimen- 
tary, even poetic. For examples, 
Anna, grace; Margaret, pearl; Leo, 


























lion; Catherine, pure; Benedict, 
blessed; Helen, Ellen, Eileen, 
brightness; Martha, home ruler; 
John, gracious gift of God; Bernard, 
bold; Robert, famous; Bridget, vig- 
or of God; Nora, honorable; Eugene 
and Owen, well born; Peter, rock. 

Which last reminds that Christ 
Himself recognized fitness in a 
name: “Thou art Peter, and upon 
this Rock I will build My Church.” 

“Good name, good token” (bo- 
num nomen, bonum omen) was a 
Roman proverb, wherefore came 
the sonorous Latin cognomens, suc- 
ceeded by the medieval patrician 
surnames, some of these associated 
with poniard and poison cup, oth- 
ers reminiscent of the true nobility 
of charity, as the Frangipani, the 
breakers and distributors of bread 
in time of famine, the worthiest 
name of them all, but seemingly 
now extinct, save officially, in war 
wasted England and Wales. 

The Arabic name Alonzo, mean- 
ing fountain of beauty, a favorite 
with the Moorish kings of Spain, 
was adopted by many of their Goth- 
ic successors. Louis, bold warrior, 
appealed to the dynasty of France. 
Ead, prosperity, was carried by 
Saxon kings of England, such as 
Edward and Edmund. The Norse 
permanently stuck names of their 
gods and goddesses to most of the 
days of the week. Their descend- 
ants the Normans brought in Guil- 
laume or William, given as “helmet 
of resolution”; Henry, chief of a 
house; George, farmer; and Guy, 
leader, a famous name in days of 
chivalry, but now so promptly and 
generously applied in this country 
as to debar it from serious consid- 
eration when the stork arrives. 

Campbell (Crooked Mouth) and 
Cameron (Crooked Nose) were 
names which some Scottish Gaels, 
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cruelly candid or facetious, left to 
two large and influential clans. 
Other reckless sponsors went for 
names to field, forest and sky— 
Bull, Hogg, Catt, Fox, Wolfe, Crow, 
Hawke, Fitch (skunk or polecat), 
even Bugg, as noticed by Samuel 
Hood: 


“A name! If the party had a voice, 
What mortal would be a Bugg by 
choice?” 


Thomas Bugg did not allow him- 
self to suffer much from his name. 
He successfully dropped and dodged 
it, assumed a more presentable one 
and became founder of the How- 
ards, Catholic Dukes of Norfolk, re- 
garded as the noblest family in Eng- 
land. 

A royal Scottish one also came 
from humble but practical begin- 
nings. Walter the Steward or sty- 
ward, he having the important 
charge of the king’s styes and sav- 
ing the royal bacon, married Mar- 
jorie, daughter of King Robert 
Bruce, the famous victor of Ban- 
nockburn. Robert, son of Walter 
and Marjorie, succeeded his father 
as High Steward; he became King 
of Scotland in 1371. The name be- 
came Stewart and Stuart, of a dy- 
nasty lasting over 300 years. 

Puritans and Covenanters, smear- 
ing gory thumb marks on the Old 
Testament in hunting for texts to 
justify wholesale massacre of their 
opponents, also looked therein for 
suggestive Scriptural names. Lat- 
er, not finding these strong or 
pointed enough to suit, they in- 
vented others. About the first of 
these was borne by the English 
tradesman Barbon, popularly 
known as “Praise-God Barebones.” 
He represented London in Crom- 
well’s Parliament of nominees, 
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called from him “Barebone’s Parlia- 
ment,” 1653, and was an active op- 
ponent of the Restoration, he being 
an ardent Fifth Monarchy man or 
believer in the coming (to succeed 
the four, Assyrian, Persian, Mace- 
donian and Roman empires) of a 
Fifth Monarchy to be founded by 
Christ Himself on a second coming 
to earth—which idea alarmed 
Cromwell so much that he sup- 
pressed the cult and imprisoned its 
leaders. 

The pious name habit was 
brought from England to America. 
Among the names of English immi- 
grants in the seventeenth century, 
as given in the Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society, Vol. 
10, are Increase Muchmore Jones, 
Withlove Williamson, Repentant 
Thompson, Fear Brewster, Fear-Not 
Rhodes and Faith-Hope-and-Char- 
ity Dunn. Other first names are 
Obedience, Unity, Comfort, Desire, 
Be-Steadfast, Replenish, Reforma- 
tion, Hope-For, Free Gift, Tribula- 
tion, The-Lord-is-Near. 

And there was a second Bare- 
bones, whose parents, probably de- 
termined to outvie and outname the 
other one, called him “If-Christ-Had- 
Not-Died-For- You - You-Had-Been- 
Damned.” The christening was im- 
pressive but the result unfortunate- 
ly grotesque. The name proved 
too long to carry around: poor 
Barebones went through life with 
only the last word of the above as 
his “Christian” name! 

But to the Gaelic race must we go 
for plenitude of rhythmical and 
rousing surnames, such as those 
that have appealed to the sympa- 
thetic poetic soul of John Ludlow 
of New York: 


“Names with the musical lilt of a 
troll to them, 
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Names with a rollicking swing and 
a roll to them, 
Names with a body and bones and 
a soul to them— 
Sure, they are poetry, darling 
asthore! 
Names with the smell of the spuds 
and the wheat to them, 
Names with the odor of dillisk and 
peat to them, 
Names with the tang of the turf 
hanging sweet to them, 
Where can ye beat them, the 
whole world o’er? 


“Brannigan, Flanagan, Milligan, 
Gilligan, 
Duffy, McGuffey, Mullarkey, Mc- 
Keon, 
Rafferty, Lafferty, Connolly, Don- 
nelly, 
Dooley, Gilhooly, Mullowney, 
Malone, 
Farragher, Carragher, Brallaghan, 
Callaghan, 
Lally, O’Malley, O’Houlihan, 
Flynn, 
Heneghan, Lenihan, Halligan, Gal- 
ligan, 
Kelly, O’Skelly, McGinnis, Mc- 
Ginn.” 


All of which, of course, from first 
to last, have American synonyms— 
from Brannigan, “Very impetuous,” 
to McGinn, “Son of the Chief.” 

The ancient Gaelic taste in nam- 
ing the children ran much to syno- 
nyms for hero, soldier, athlete, 
horseman, charioteer, scholar, as 
retained in such modernized ubiqui- 
tous forms as O’Farrell and O’Mal- 
ley, Kelly and Callaghan, O’Brien 
and McGuinness, McCaughey and 
Kehoe, Carberry and Clarke. Pal- 
lid, fair, fresh and ruddy faced per- 
sons have sent down the surnames 
McGurn and McGuire, Finn, Flynn 
and Flanagan, and Quirk. Some, 























appreciative of various physical 
qualities in their offspring gave 
them the Gaelic for boar, badger, 
wolf, ox, bear, lion, great hound, 
great dog, great seal, otter, still re- 
spectively and respectfully retained, 
some in Ireland, some in Scotland— 
McGurk, Brock and Bruck, Quilty, 
Devine, Mahony, Onahan, Collins, 
Madden, Ronan, Durkan. Flaher- 
tach, of the Dalcassians, ninth cen- 
tury, named his son Searrach Rog- 
han, “the Very Swift Colt”; from 
the latter came the Rowans of Clare. 

In the tenth century the conven- 
ience of having permanent sur- 
names was recognized and adopted, 
evidently more so than in any other 
country, in Ireland. The head of a 
clan or a family brought it up to 
date by putting in front of his own 
his father’s name, with a Mac, for 
son, before it, or else his grandfa- 
ther’s, preceded by an O’ for grand- 
son. And so came into existence 
the new Ireland of the clans and 
septs, systematically arrayed and 
identified, everybody knowing 
where he belonged: 


“By Mac and O 
You'll always know 
True Irishmen they say; 
But when they lack 
The O or Mac 
No Irishman are they.” 


This racial test ceased to apply 
several generations ago, when many 
Gaelic families in Ireland and Scot- 
land dropped the prefix — which 
many, with the revival of the lan- 
guage, are now reassuming. It is 
about a century and a half since the 
famous Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
was asked by his son: 

“Why don’t we use the O in our 
name, father? We are well entitled 
to it; we owe everybody.” 
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The great statesman and drama- 
tist might have explained to the 
facetious Tom that this was the 
very reason of its having been 
dropped instead of retained: “ow- 
ing everybody,” the result of the 
steady coercing and pauperizing 
system used against the Irish and 
their kinsmen the Highland Scots 
caused many an O and Mac to be 
thrown in the discard, sometimes in 
company with patriotic principle 
and religious belief. 

The Christian religion established 
both Christian names and Christian 
surnames in Ireland. Ancestral 
names were preserved, but many 
christenings there were in honor of 
God and His saints, these including 
ancient revered bishops of the clans 
and hallowed founders of the great 
historic colleges and monasteries, 
the dwellings of the Giolla De, Cele 
Dei or Servants of God, later called 
Culdees. 

Giolla, Gil or Kil, meaning serv- 
ant or devotee, Maol or Mul, and 
Con, chief and champion, were fa- 
vorite prefixes used at the baptis- 
mal font. Hence down through the 
misty centuries have come such 
surnames as Gildea, Kildea and 
Guilday (Servant of God), the last 
worthily represented by Rev. Peter 
Guilday, erudite Professor of His- 
tory at the Catholic University of 
Washington; also Gillis, originally 
MacGiolla Iosa, pronounced Mac- 
Gilleesha, Servant of Jesus. 

Gilchrist, Gilmary, Gilmartin, Gil- 
bride, Servant of St. Bridget; Mulvi- 
hil, Maol Michel, St. Michael’s Chief, 
now frequently disguised as Mel- 
ville and Mitchell; Gilpatrick; Mul- 
renin, St. Brendan’s Chief, named 
for St. Brendan of Clonfert, first 
European discoverer of America, a 
name now often shortened to Bren- 
nan; Kilkenny, Servant of St. Cain- 
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nech of Kilkenny; Gillespie, Giolla 
Easpuig, Servant of the Bishop— 
probably of Armagh, near where 
the first Gillespies lived; Malcolm, 
St. Columba’s Chief, ancient royal 
Scotch name, now often found 
camouflaged as Mulholland—these 
are prominent Gaelic names. 

In course of time the surnames 
given in honor of St. Patrick—that 
is, the third of the three Patricks or 
Primates, he who crowned the King 
of Munster on Cashel—and his de- 
voted assistant St. Bridget have 
been grossly altered and marred, 
this apparently more through rank 
ignorance than irreverence. In 
1637, Florence MacGillapatrick of 
Ossory, chief of his name, stupidly 
sought to alienize it by making it 
Fitzpatrick, son or by-son of Pat- 
rick. The change brought him bad 
luck. He lost his lands, the Crom- 
wellians burned his wife at the 
stake, the Irish outlawed his son as 
a traitor. 

A branch of the Gilbrides altered 
the name to McBride. 

Patrick Sarsfield, hero of Lim- 
erick and idol of the Irish army, 
made the name Patrick so popular 
that in our own time it evoked snob- 
bish denunciation, which in turn 
brought forth the flaming sword of 
the muse of Mary Louise Gilmore. 


“Dying out, the name of Patrick!’ 
Sons of Erin, is it true? 

Lay the Green-and-Gold away, 
then; march no more in Irish 
hue. 

Sunburst flag and Irish shamrock, 
with the green coat, cast away. 

‘Dying out the name of Patrick !’— 
with it dies St. Patrick’s Day... 


“Hallowed name! with Ireland’s 
fibers twined as ivy twines the 
tree, 
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Name to son from father handed 
down from ancient century, 

Shall thy foes exult in triumph 
while thy kin and namesakes 
wail? 

Shall the name of Patrick perish 
and the foeman’s name prevail? 


“Nay, for if thy foes be legion, le- 
gion are thy sons, no less! 
Legion, too, thy loyal daughters, 
more than men in faithfulness; 
Name of sage, priest, saint, apostle 
—name all royal names above, 
Nay, thou shalt not die while Irish- 
men and women live and love!” 


Occasionally, amid the orgy of 
fancy names, comes a protest from 
some indignant ecclesiastic, such as 
was made in a Christmas pastoral 
to his clergy, by the late Archbish- 
op Natale Bruni of Modena, Italy, 
whose own first name, that of a 
saint, signifies Christmas. 

The Archbishop complained that 
recent candidates for confirmation 
had names “of cities, of things, even 
adjectives, family names of persons 
more or less famous—even those 
who were averse to religion—per- 
nicious names of pagan deities, 
names that occur in novels and in 
theatrical productions that are any- 
thing but edifying.” 

A fairly reliable indication of 
genuineness of direct stem descent 
is the preservation of distinguish- 
ing Christian names in a family, 
peculiar hereditary ones, that are 
found running back for generations 
and centuries. Hereditary male 
names are preserved fairly well, but 
a glance at the tango tea or grand 
opera or horse show events in the 
society columns shows that the 
hereditary female ones have been 
largely abandoned for others ro- 
mantic and fantastic, often to the 














bewilderment and disgust of saga- 
cious elderly relatives. 

“What's to be the child’s name?” 
the priest inquired of the Irish 
grandsire at a christening. 

“I dunno,” replied the old man, 
and he turned to the father and 
whispered hoarsely, “What are you 
going to call the child?” 

“Hazel,” replied the father. 

“What?” asked the grandfather, 
in doubt and amazement. 

“Hazel.” 


THE SINGER 
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The indignant grandsire threw 
up his hands. 

“What do you think of that!” he 
exclaimed. “With all the holy 
saints in the calendar to select 
from, and they’re going to call their 
helpless, innocent offspring after a 
nut!” 


Which recalls the Shakespearean 
saying and suggests alteration: “A 
nut by any other name would taste 
as sweet.” 





THE SINGER 


By Cecit LAMB 


I HAVE made a song to my Beloved, 

A sweet song to my Beloved. 

And into the sunéd heavens I have sung my song. 

And to the roséd twilight I have shouted it. 

And to the starréd night have wept it. 

And my Beloved hath not heard my song. 

I will cleanse my mouth upon the mouths of lepers. _ 

I will set my lips upon the trodden dust that they 
may speak high things. 

I will sweeten my tongue with gall and bitterness. 

I will busy my hands with lowly duties that they 
may reach unto the sky. 



















Then will I sing again to my Beloved. 

And He will bid the saints be silent, 

And the angels cease from harping, 

And all the world will listen, 

And my Beloved, my Beloved, He will listen 
And I will sing forever unto Him. 














THE DEVIL’S JOURNEY 


By ERNEST PASCAL 


BLAND little man, henpecked 
to within an inch of his life 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Mr. Worsley—Nat, as his bet- 
ter and dominating half called him 
—had lived the most humdrum ex- 
istence imaginable. Nothing worth 
recording had ever happened to 
him. Every morning for more than 
a quarter of a century he commuted 
into London to his job; every eve- 
ning he commuted back to Chisel- 
deene where he slept and ate and 
gardened and fished and did those 
things which good little men do and 
grow old in the doing. 

True, before his marriage, there 
had been—well, escapades. Three 
week-ends in Paris. Drunken nights 
in the East End. One glorious va- 
cation at Nice and Monte Carlo, 
where he had learned the folly of 
throwing hard-earned golden louis 
in the lap of that beguiling goddess 
who rules over tables that are green. 

But since his marriage—nothing, 
nothing except perhaps the indul- 
gences of his mind. Times—yes, 
there might have been times when 
his mind took flight and winged 
him off on a debauch, when men- 
tally he was tempted to commit, 
and probably did commit all of the 
seven sins. But to imagine that one 
is drunk is not to be drunk; to im- 
agine that two bright eyes . . . well, 
why say more? Even saints sin 
conceivably in their dreams. 

For no apparent reason then, he 
woke one foggy November morning 
with the word “fourteen” on his lips 
and an imaginary “14” flaming in 
his mind. He sat up in bed, blinked 
down through sleepy eyes at the ac- 


customed figure of Mrs. Worsley, 
and thought: “Fourteen, 14, 14, 
fourteen .. . what the devil? No, 
yesterday was the second, so to-day 
must be the third . . . 14, hm! the 
year the war began,” and slipping 
out of bed, pattered across the cold 
floor to the bath room. 

He shaved. He bathed. He did 
those manifold things that long bar- 
ren years had taught him to do 
mechanically. He remembered that 
it was Friday, that the following 
Monday was a Bank Holiday, that 
he and Ellen were going down into 
Somersetshire on the Saturday to 
spend the extra long week-end with 
Ellen’s widowed sister, Martha. 
What a dull time he would have! 
. .. And thus and so, his thoughts 
rambled, but against a background 
of deeper mental delving he kept 
thinking: “Fourteen. What the 
deuce has fourteen got to do with 
it? . . . Some mistake perhaps he 
had made in his bookkeeping. 
Some youngster’s birthday? ... 
Fourteen pounds, perhaps... Bah! 
the tail-end of some silly dream,” 
and he thrust it from his mind. 

It went—and came back. Four- 
teen! It kept coming back, some- 
times the words spelled out 
“F-o-u-r-t-e-e-n,” sometime the fig- 
ure 14. And off and on, all through 
the day, it went—and came back, 
tantalizing him into connecting it 
with some person or thing or hap- 
pening. Fourteen by itself was 
sheer nonsense. It didn’t mean 
anything. And yet, it must mean 
something. Fourteen apples, four- 
teen pages, fourteen days or pounds 
or pence or—well, something. 
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Sitting with Ellen in the living 
room that evening, he was half in- 
clined to confide in her, thinking 
that she might solve what had as- 
sumed the proportions of a dilem- 
ma, by saying: 

“Of course, you duffer—fourteen 
yards of wire netting. That’s what 
Mr. Wilsie said it would take to re- 
pair the chicken run,”—or “Four- 
teen jars of preserved pears. That’s 
what you’re thinking of, Nat. 
Don’t you remember you counted 
them for me the day before yester- 
day?” But he didn’t confide in her. 
Instead, he dozed off in his chair, 
and passed a terrible and fascinat- 
ing few minutes in the Casino at 
Monte Carlo—living again an eve- 
ning in his youth when he had 
played roulette—and lost. He lost 
now. He wanted to put his money 
on “14.” He tried with all his 
might and main, but somehow, 
when the little white ball com- 
menced to spin around in the 
wheel, his money was always some- 
where else—on “5” or on “23” or 
on “31”; while all the time he knew, 
he knew without peradventure or 
doubt, that “14” was going to win. 
It was exasperating beyond endur- 
ance, and he woke, bringing his 
dream to wakefulness with him, 
and wondering . . . wondering. 

Was that what it meant then— 
that fourteen? No. Ridiculous. 
He passed his hands through his 
graying hair, and picked up his 
newspaper, and tried to immerse 
himself in it. But the wheel con- 
tinued to spin. The little white ball 
danced and leapt—and came to 
rest in the hole—“14.” The scene 
floated before his eyes and the 
printed sheet—the green tables 
agleam with golden louis, the quiet 
tense players, the emotionless crou- 
piers with their rakes. He could 
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almost hear the clink, the clink- 
clink .. . clink-clink . . . and the 
croupier’s dry voice calling the 
number, “Fourteen.” 

A feeling, a whole medley of feel- 
ings, swept him and stirred him 
deeply. He looked across at his 
wife, whose eyes were cast down 
upon her book, and then he got up 
and went into the dining-room 
where he could be alone, and strug- 
gle against the perfectly mad and 
preposterous idea that suddenly 
was consuming him. It was not 
necessary to struggle against it ex- 
actly, because he didn’t really con- 
sider doing it. Only a small part 
of him, a wee corner of his brain, 
yielded to the proposition, played 
with it, struggled against it, and 
considered the various factors it in- 
volved—lying, stealing, gambling. 
Good Lord, no! What was he 
thinking of? 

His hands thrust in his trousers 
pockets, chinked his loose change 
and came in contact with a note. 
He drew it forth, wondering how 
he had been so absent-minded as to 
forget to place it in his wallet where 
he always put notes, even those of 
the smallest denominations, and he 
saw that this was a ten shilling 
note. Then as he was about to 
place it in his wallet, his eyes fell 
on the serial number. He looked at 
it and blinked. He looked again: 
B-14. No. 1400014. 

A cold, creepy, eerie sensation en- 
veloped him. 

He met his wife the following aft- 
ernoon, as they had arranged, at 
Waterloo Station. He had spent a 
wretched night and an even more 
wretched morning. His face 
showed it. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
Ellen inquired. “You’re as white 
as a ghost.” 
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“Am I? Am I?” He drew her 
aside, and spoke in a low, tremu- 
lous voice. No wonder he looked 
white! Something terrible had oc- 
curred. There was a deficiency in 
the books of his firm—a deficiency 
of almost a thousand pounds. Hav- 
ing been so long with the company, 
naturally no suspicion had fallen 
upon him—naturally. But Mr. Lott, 
the senior member, had called in a 
special accountant—he was there 
now. “It may take the whole 
blessed week-end. If we get through 
to-morrow, I’ll come down and join 
you. But it’s a long business, I’m 
afraid.” Unaccustomed to lying, he 
watched her face closely. It was 
like walking on eggs. There was, 
however, some basis of truth to his 
trumped-up story, and that helped 
him. There was a deficiency in the 
accounts of his firm; not a thou- 
sand pounds, but more than half 
that amount, which reposed for the 
moment in his own pocket. And if 
it were discovered, Mr. Lott certain- 
ly would call in a special account- 
ant. Six hundred pounds! More 
than a year’s salary! 

Half-an-hour later, having seen 
Ellen safely aboard her train, he 
was speeding south on the express 
to Dover. From there, by Channel 
steamer to Calais; from Calais to 
Paris; Paris to Marseilles, and from 
Marseilles to Monaco, where at the 
foot of La Turbie, nestles Monte 
Carlo—the citadel of Chance. 

The journey was long, but the 
time passed with incredible swift- 
ness. Rare lucid moments occurred, 
when he was his old self again—a 
quiet, little, gray-haired man who 
toiled all day in a dingy London of- 
fice, marking down figures in great 
heavy ledgers, adding, subtracting, 
checking—and then he was sick 
and dizzy and faint. He wanted to 
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stop the train, get off, hurry back; 
hurry back to Ellen, confess the 
heinous crime he had committed, 
brave her fury and wrath, and beg 
her to lend him the small sum of 
money he had spent so far in rail- 
road tickets, so that he could have 
intact again the whole amount he 
had “borrowed.” 

But these moments were brief. 
They passed. For the most part he 
was an automaton, a strange nerv- 
ous being that was governed and 
impelled by a weird fascinating 
power that lifted him out of the 
ruck of ordinary mortals and made 
him a superman. 

And constantly—fourteen. If it 
wasn’t the two digits in simple 
juxtaposition, it occurred in a larg- 
er number. The train from Paris 
departed on track 14. The number 
of the car was 1114. His ticket con- 
tained the two digits. There were 
fourteen people in the dining-car 


when he entered it. He counted 
them. 
It was his number. It was in- 


scribed in figures of fire on his 
brain when he dozed off to sleep, 
and he kept seeing it on boardings 
and telegraph poles as the train 
flashed by them. 

He got used to it after a while. 
It ceased to astonish him. On the 
contrary, he expected to see it wher- 
ever he looked; when another num- 
ber cropped up, he scarcely saw 
it; he knew only that, for some 
extraordinary reason, it wasn’t 14. 

Finally he was there, actually 
within the doors of the Casino. The 
red tape of admission had been ne- 
gotiated satisfactorily, and he was 
there, changing good English 
pounds into chips, into round pieces 
of composition marked 20 and 50 
and 100. 

He was beyond excitement, his 
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mind fevered and yet somehow 
calm; his body felt bloodless, his 
hands like ice. 

The fetid atmosphere was op- 
pressive; the quiet of the great hall, 
broken by the sibilant buzz of 
voices and the constant click-click- 
clickity-click-click of the croupier’s 
rake against white and red and blue 
discs was awesome and nerve- 
wracking. The sudden shrill laugh- 
ter of a woman. Now a harsh word 
of anger. Now the monotonous 
voice of the croupier intoning the 
winning number: 


“Quatorze. Rouge. Pair. Et 
manque.” 
Fourteen! A shudder swept 


through him. He hadn’t had time 
to place his bet. He had been stand- 
ing, looking on, peering over a play- 
er’s shoulder. 

But now they were making their 
bets again, placing the colored discs 
and coins on the numbered squares. 

“Faites votre jeu, Messieurs. 
Faites votre jeu.” 

Should he play? Surely fourteen 
wouldn’t come up twice in succes- 
sion! .. . He moved to the adjoin- 
ing table. The wheel was in mo- 
tion, the eyes of the players aglitter 
with expectancy, with hope. 

“Quatorze,” came that clear dry 
voice. “Quatorze. Rouge. Pair. 
Et manque...” 

Was that the trick Fate was go- 
ing to play him? 

His knees trembling beneath 
him, he pushed his way through a 
maze of people to a third table. 

“Fourteen,” he said. “Quatorze. 
Yes. Oui, fourteen, qguatorze, four- 
teen,” and he emptied a handful of 
chips on to the table for the crou- 
pier to pile in a neat little stack on 
his number. 

The croupier flashed him a smile. 
Monsieur must be an American 
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millionaire! The maximum on a 
single number! 

Then—“Rien ne va plus”—and 
his hand went to the wheel. The 
wheel revolved. The little white 
pellet dropped into it—spun, leapt, 
danced. Each second was an eter- 
nity. Worsley’s body was a corpse; 
a cold, nerve-bitten dead thing with 
a trip hammer beating inside of it, 
and agony, in two beads of light, 
looking out from waxen eye sockets. 

“Quatorze!” bawled the croupier. 
Fourteen. Red. Even. The smile 
he flashed at Worsley transcended 
admiration. The maximum on a 
single number taat had won! “For- 
midable!” he exclaimed, counting 
out thirty-five times the amount of 
Worsley’s bet. It was a small for- 
tune! 

Pocketing his winnings, Worsley 
moved away from the table and 
managed to reach a bench where 
he sat down. The prey for a mo- 
ment to one of those lucid mo- 
ments, a sick, sinking sensation 
gripped him. He thought he was 
going to faint. 

But it passed. He became aware 
of his bulging pockets again. He 
had won! But hadn’t he known all 
the time that he would win? Now 
he would win again—and again— 
and again. He’d take his time— 
wait, let the wheel go round a few 
times, wait till “14” appeared in 
numerals of fire upon the screen of 
his mind. Then it would come up. 
It had to come up. 

He got to his feet, and looked 
about him. Perhaps he had best 


stick to the same table. Yes, the 
same table... 
+ cm * 
He was on the famous Train 


Blue, on his way back to London, 
which would enable him to be home 
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for dinner the following day. If by 
chance Ellen had returned on an 
earlier train, he would find her 
there—and that would be difficult. 
It would demand explanations, lies. 
But the odds were against her be- 
ing back. The train they had 
planned to take back from Martha’s 
got in at nine-something, which 
would permit them to get out to 
Chiseldeene by ten-thirty. The fact 
he had been detained in London 
should not make her change her ar- 
rangements. If, on the other hand, 
she were back, then—vwell, but he 
wouldn’t think of it. Br-r-r-r! He 
was cold and tired. 

A rap at his compartment door, 
and the conductor of the dining-car 
came in. “Would Monsieur dine 
now—or later?” 

“Later,” and he took the ticket, 
admitting him to the diner. It was 
marked 15. He shuddered, shivers 
running up and down his spine. 
Touching a bell, he summoned an 
attendant, and ordered some 
brandy. When it was brought and 
the man departed, he swallowed it, 
and then locked the compartment 
door. What he needed was sleep. 
Sleep would relax his mind. Sleep 
would take away that nasty feeling 
of tightness at the base of his brain. 
A little sleep, and then, when he 
was himself again, he could think 
clearly again .. . figure it all out 
... enjoy the fruits, so to speak, of 
his labors. 

Bundling himself up in his coat, 
he lay down. The train flashed by 
a water-tank, an ugly black affair 
with some stenciled letters upon it 
and, beneath the letters, a huge 27. 
A telegraph post was marked 18. 
A milestone bore the legend: 361 
S-J 13. 

Shuddering he drew the shades, 
lay down again, and closed his eyes. 
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His body was glowing pleasantly 
from the effects of the alcohol. 
And it was making him drowsy... 
drowsy... 

His money was on 14. The wheel 
was revolving. The little ball was 
jumping, whirling, dancing, .. . 
click! into 26... out again. . . into 
13. Bad luck! But he would try 
again. Perhaps next time 14 would 
come up. A bit expensive though. 
And that was four times in succes- 
sion he had lost. Perhaps he’d bet- 
ter try twenty this time .. . or ten. 
Still, if he bet on ten and his num- 
ber did come up . . . The wheel was 
spinning again .. . spinning, a whir 
of numbers over which the little 
ball was dancing, dancing. .. . 
What! ... 15! 

He was wide awake, on his feet 
again. Drawing up the shades, he 
unbuttoned his coat and waistcoat 
and felt with his cold hands in his 
pockets. From one pocket he took 
out a heavy wad of notes, and 
counted them .. . but while he 
thumbed them and kept track of 
the count, he saw the wheel revolv- 
ing, the ball spinning and leaping 
and coming to rest at last just one 
groove away from his 14. 

Suppose that had happened? 
Suppose every time he had backed 
14, some other number—15 or 13 or 
one of the numbers on either side 
of 14—21 or 30—had come up? 
Why shouldn’t they have come up? 
Why hadn’t they? And if they had? 
. .. But he wouldn’t think of that. 
Of course some other number 
might have come up; 14 had come 
up. Other numbers hadn’t come 
up. His number had come up; 14 
had come up time and time again, 
whenever he backed it, whenever 
he had visioned that number in dig- 
its of fire in his mind. The only 
time some other number came up 
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when he had his money on 14 was 
the last time—and then he quit, an 
enormous winner. 

He refolded the wad of bills and 
replaced them in his pocket. He 
felt the outside of other pockets, all 
equally tight and hard with wads. 

Evening was coming on. Gazing 
out of the window, he could barely 
make out the passing objects— 
trees, villas, walls, valleys. Thank 
God it was too dark now to see the 
numbers inscribed upon tanks or 
telephone poles. Perhaps he’d bet- 
ter go in to dinner. Soon it would 
be night. He’d sleep. In the morn- 
ing Paris. Then Calais, Dover, Lon- 
don, home. 

Funny to think now that he was 
rich. Could give up his job if he 
liked, do as he pleased—he and El- 
len. How was he to tell her though? 
The truth?—that he had been ob- 
sessed by a number, and had stolen 
to gamble? Even though he had 
won, she would say—‘“and what if 
your foolish number hadn’t turned 
up? Then what? Then what 
would you have done?” 

And what if it hadn’t come up! 
Suppose one of those other num- 
bers—21 red or 15 black had come 
up? ... The wheel was revolving 
again—spinning, whirring... 
“Quinze, rouge, impair, et manque.” 
Fifteen! . . . No, no, no—fourteen! 
Fourteen! FOURTEEN! 

Perhaps he thought, he had bet- 
ter go in and have his dinner. He 
was hungry. That’s what was the 
matter with him. Stomach empty 
.. . head going round and round. 
Like that wheel . . . round and 
round and round... his money on 
14—14 red . . . No reason for 14 to 
come up. Thirty-six other num- 
bers, thirty-six, counting zero. Just 
as easy for 15 to come up—15 black 
... just as easy for that blasted lit- 
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tle white ball to hover over 14 and 
drop on one side or the other, into 
21 or 30. And suppose it had! 
Suppose—his pockets empty, his 
stolen money gone, he could have 
shot himself... or gone back, given 
himself up. There was Mr. Lott’s 
face, stern, condemning. . . “After 
all these years, Worsley—a thief. 
I’d never have thought it,—never!” 
And there was Ellen—gray of lip, 
her face haggard, drawn. 

But he had won—WON. His 
pockets were full of money. He 
had known positively, surely, that 
he would win. He had known it 
with a knowledge beyond common 
knowledge. A Voice had told him 
—urged him, impelled him. That’s 
why he had done it. What was he 
thinking about then— worrying, 
fretting, visioning the reverse of 
what had happened? 

Tired. Nervous strain. Empty 
stomach, he thought. Better go in 
. . . Where was that damn ticket? 
... Ah!—15—15—black... 

The wheel was spinning again 
... round and round and round... 
His number was 14—14 red... and 
15 was coming up, he knew it, he 
knew it...15...15 black... 


* * * 


Ellen, as usual, kept strictly to 
her schedule. She arrived in Lon- 
don at nine-twelve, in plenty of 
time to catch the nine-thirty-seven 
that got her to Chiseldeene about 
half-past ten. She had had a pleas- 
ant time with Martha, a far pleas- 
anter time, she reflected, than if 
Worsley had been there. It had 
been almost the same as when they 
had been girls together . . . unmar- 
ried. If anything ever happened to 
Worsley, she would go and live 
with Martha. Martha wouldn’t 
marry again. Neither would she... 
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Thus—Ellen’s thoughts, as she 
walked up the hill from the Chisel- 
deene Station to her house. 

She knew when she came in sight 
of it, that Worsley was at home. A 
light was shining from his study 
window. She hoped they had dis- 
covered the deficiency in the books 
of the firm and had found out who 
had taken it. And might he get 
his proper deserts! People who 
stole, who tried to shift the blame 
on to honest men’s shoulders .. . 


ugh!... 
She let herself in. 
“Worsley! Worsley, here I am! 


... Oh, Worsley!” 
She went up the stairs, calling, 

wondering why he didn’t hear. 
“Worsley!” she called again— 

and opened the door. 
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She opened the door, and then 
half closed it, and then opened it 
again. She screamed four or five 
times, the hair rising on her head, 
a hand seemingly clutching at her 
heart and tearing it down, down in- 
to her vitals. 

Turning she ran down the stairs, 
out of the house, and into the arms 
of a policeman, who returned with 
her and later, over the ’phone re- 
quested that the inspector himself 
come around. 

“Can’t mike ’ead nor tile of it, 
sir,” he said into the instrument. 
“The room’s an orful sight, with 
bank notes scattered all over every- 
where. An’ the poor bloke... I 
mean the gentleman, sir—shot 
through the ’ead . . . He must have 
maide awaiy with ’imself, sir .. .” 























THE APOSTLESHIP OF THE SEA 


By ARTHUR GANNON 


N the front rank of the forces of 

organized charities, sailor-service 
has an honored place amongst the 
English-speaking peoples. They, 
chiefly, have led the movement, 
and the greater part by far of the 
effort which has encircled the globe 
with a chain of Institutions and 
Clubs for sailors has come from 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The sailor, though in character 
essentially religious and drawn to- 
wards things spiritual in seeing 
“the wonders of the Lord upon the 
deep” finds it almost impossible to 
keep in touch with his Church from 
the nature of his wandering life. 
For the sailor also there are special 
spiritual dangers; a hungering for 
human companionship and change 
after the hard monotony of life at 
sea renders him peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the pitfalls especially pre- 
pared for his coming ashore. So it 
is that there has been built up over 
a long period of years the magnifi- 
cent services which exist to-day for 
seafarers—under non-Catholic aus- 
pices. 

While more than fifty per cent of 
the world’s seafarers are Catholic, 
rather less than ten per cent of the 
world’s sailor-service is in Catholic 
hands. Here is a problem which 
demands our attention—a _ prob- 
lem which has called into being the 
Apostleship of the Sea organization, 
the operations of which society are 
still almost unknown to the major- 
ity of Catholics and the work of 
which is correspondingly lessened 
in effectiveness. 

International by its very nature, 
the sea-apostolate called for a com- 





mon designation which would be 
understood on all the seaboards of 
the world, and in its Latin form, 
“A postolatus Maris,” the name cov- 
ers the Catholic sailor-service effort. 
It is a literal translation of the name 
of our Apostleship of the Sea Soci- 
ety and a translation into action 
also, of that Society’s spirit and aim 
—the spiritual welfare of Catholic 
seafarers throughout the world. 
The Apostleship of the Sea began 
its international organization by se- 
curing as members Catholic seafar- 
ers who pledged themselves to be 
regular in their religious duties; to 
support all Catholic sailor-service 
effort, and to make the Society 
known wherever they might go. 
There are at present some 15,000 
sailor-members of the A. S. When 
this movement was undertaken six 
years ago, there were only 12 Insti- 
tutes for Catholic seamen in the 
world, and the A. S. from its Glas- 
gow headquarters, established con- 
tact with them through its regular 
news bulletining and _ especially 
through the sailors themselves. In 
a few years time, enrolling centers 
of the A. S. were established at 
most of the Institutes and new In- 
stitutes were springing up in vari- 
ous parts of the world, the impetus 
due in every case to the vigorous 
propaganda and intensive publicity 
carried on from A. S. headquarters. 

Few countries were unaffected by 
this new force which had arisen to 
vivify an almost dying movement, 
and from Australia, South America, 
India, West Indies, New Zealand, 
and the European countries came 
correspondence in ever-increasing 
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volume. Holland founded a section 
of the A. S. and gave a newspaper 
to the cause. The great interna- 
tional Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, already experienced in work 
for sailors through its long-estab- 
lished Institutes at Sydney, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Belfast and 
Dublin, has given invaluable codp- 
eration by developing its sailor- 
services in an organized way. New 
S. V. P. Seamen’s Institutes have 
been opened at Barbados, Brisbane, 
Dunedin and Cardiff while the Lon- 
don Catholic Seamen’s Home has 
been taken over by that Society. A 
central organizing committee has 
been formed at London for the di- 
rection of the ship-visiting activ- 
ities which have been started in 
many British ports by S. V. P. con- 
ferences, and for other seamen’s 
work in S. V. P. port-conferences 
throughout the British Empire. 
Enrollments of seamen in the Apos- 
tleship of the Sea are being effected 
at all these new centers, and in 
many cases, enrollment of associate 
members also. The St. Vincent de 
Paul Society has been the most 
powerful ally of the Apostleship of 
the Sea in carrying out the desire of 
the Holy Father to “spread more 
and more along the seacoasts of the 
two hemispheres” this urgently- 
needed work for our seamen. 

Lest in the foregoing account of 
the beginnings of the Society there 
might appear to be disparagement 
of the efforts of those who had la- 
bored in the cause in earlier days, 
it is but necessary to state that on 
the foundations so firmly set by 
years of devoted service at Mon- 
treal, Sydney, London and other pi- 
oneer Institutes, has the present 
structure been raised. Professor 
W. H. Atherton of Montreal need 
only be mentioned as typical of the 
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gallant band who have made this 
later development possible by their 
efficient services and through the 
enthusiasm with which they in- 
spired the new movement. Dr. 
Atherton is a Vice-President of the 
Apostleship of the Sea, and the 
Montreal Club which has been his 
especial charge for the past twenty 
years, is equal in equipment and 
service to the best of any denomina- 
tion. 

The Institutes at Sydney, N. S. 
W., and Philadelphia, Pa., have 
been reconstructed recently and 
the London Home has been entirely 
reorganized. Apostleship publicity 
and coéperation methods have ban- 
ished the bane of isolation which, 
chiefly, has been the cause of the 
non-development of the movement. 
No sailor-center can function suc- 
cessfully as an isolated unit. Each 
month the Apostleship newspaper, 
Recht door Zee (Down to the Sea) 
is circulated in varying quantities 
to all Catholic sailor-service cen- 
ters, and its usefulness as a me- 
dium of international communica- 
tion is increased through the fact 
of its being printed in polyglot; 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German and Dutch. This unique 
newspaper features a _ Port-List 
which contains information regard- 
ing Churches and Institutes in the 
chief world ports. Reports from 
the various centers and special ar- 
ticles by the leaders of the move- 
ment, and by the sailors themselves, 
appear in its pages, thus making it 
a very powerful instrument of 
propaganda. 

The day’s work at the Seamen’s 
Institute is very much the same the 
world over, though the equipment 
for providing for the sailor-guests 
may vary. The Montreal Club may 
be taken as an example. While per- 














sonal invitations to each sailor may 
be dispensed with, and the guests 
finally acquire the habit of drop- 
ping in when they come to port, the 
wise Club Manager will see to it 
that ships are visited regularly in 
harbor and cards of invitation left 
with the men. Ship-visiting is an 
essential adjunct of Institute oper- 
ations, and a laborious one. 

During the thirty-fourth season 
of the Montreal Club (1926) a total 
of over two hundred thousand sea- 
men visited the port. The Club 
clientele drawn from this great 
number of visitors have at their 
disposal the spacious recreation 
rooms, where billiards, card games, 
etc., may be enjoyed; writing and 
reading rooms; baths; bank and 
post office; storerooms for kits and 
a concert-hall which accommodates 
one thousand men. Every week 
during the season that concert-hall 
is packed to capacity on Wednes- 
day nights when a special concert 
is given by some of the lay associa- 
tions in the city. One week it may 
be the Fire Brigade who will be re- 
sponsible for the entertainment; 
next week the Police or the staff of 
an Assurance Corporation or the 
congregation of one of the Montreal 
parishes. To these concerts the 
citizens of Montreal are also in- 
vited, as paying guests; the sailors 
enter free. On this “Montreal 
Method” has the finest of our Clubs 
been built up from an attic in a 
back street where the sailors fore- 
gathered in the early days, to the 
magnificent Club which now occu- 
pies one of the finest sites on the 
waterfront. 

The new Institutes which have 
come into being under the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea auspices at Glas- 
gow, Liverpool and Calcutta have 
followed this “Montreal Method” 
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with the happiest results. In it 
there is to be found the solution of 
our Institute problem. Our serv- 
ices to the sailors ought not to be 
conducted as the affair merely of a 
small committee, and behind closed 
doors, as it were. The sailors are 
the temporary guests of the whole 
community in the port which they 
are serving in bringing essential 
commodities, and opportunity ought 
to be given the community to meet 
their guests; to befriend and help 
entertain them. In this way the 
problem of financing Catholic Sea- 
men’s Institutes in the larger ports 
can be met. There are, of course, 
many other more important services 
to be rendered the sailors: sa- 
maritan relief; assistance in find- 
ing employment; visitation of sick 
seamen in hospitals, etc., not to 
speak of the basic service of mak- 
ing the performance of their reli- 
gious duties as easy as possible. 
At the Montreal and Quebec Clubs, 
Mass is celebrated on Sunday morn- 
ings and Chaplains attend on Sat- 
urday nights for Confession; burial- 
plots have been secured for seamen 
who die in port. 

In the past four years ten Insti- - 
tutes for our seamen have been es- 
tablished and several are in the 
course of being organized. The 
need for Institutes and the means 
by which to organize them have but 
to be made known in order to main- 
tain this heartening progress, and 
this is the function of the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea. 

Not every port can aspire to an 
Institute or Club for Catholic sea- 
men. There are many of the small- 
er ports which have not a sailor- 
clientele sufficiently large to justi- 
fy the establishing of an Institute; 
there are others, such as the North- 
ern European ports, where the 
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Catholic community is too small in 
numbers. But there is a Catholic 
Church in all of them, and Cath- 
olic seamen visitors, and to meet 
the need the Apostleship of the Sea 
has organized a system of .service 
whereby the seamen visit the ac- 
credited Apostleship representative, 
be it priest or layman, and have 
their membership cards signed, or 
issued. In this way every port can 
have some form of helpful sailor- 
service. 

Some fifty of the smaller ports 
which have no Institutes are thus 
provided for at present. We had an 
account recently from Haifa in 
Palestine, for example, detailing 
the visit of a British warship, the 
presence of a hundred men at Mass 
and the enrolling done on that oc- 
casion. A Canon of the Catholic 
Cathedral in Athens writes, in 
French, to state that enrolling fa- 
cilities will readily be given there 
and special efforts made to get into 
touch with Catholics on the ships 
coming into Pireus. The English- 
speaking priest in Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, who is an Honorary Chaplain 
of the Apostleship, surprised the 
men from a visiting British subma- 
rine flotilla, lately, by preaching to 
them in English when they had 
gone ashore for Mass. So it is with 
many of the smaller ports; at Cura- 
¢ao, and Karachi and Christiansand 
our seamen have definite addresses 
to which to go; where they can meet 
a Catholic priest, and have their A. 
S. membership cards either signed 
or, if need be, issued. Altogether 
we have been deeply impressed by 
the ready way in which the clergy 
have undertaken to help our work. 
French, Danish, Norwegian, Italian, 
Goan, German and Dutch priests 
are now assisting our apostolate as 
Honorary Chaplains. 
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Very few of the ports have whole- 
time Chaplains. Quebec and Liver- 
pool are the only two ports so pro- 
vided for at present and it will be 
necessary to secure Chaplains who 
can devote all their ministry to the 
seamen in the really large ports, 
the floating Catholic congregation in 
any of which is rarely less than five 
hundred souls at any time and fre- 
quently exceeds one _ thousand. 
There are passenger ports such as 
Southampton or Marseilles where a 
Port-Chaplain is required more im- 
mediately than an Institute, for in 
these ports it is almost impossible 
for the lay ship-visitors to get into 
touch with the men, the greater 
number of whom never go near a 
church when they are ashore. The 
work for seamen done by Father 
Philip J. McGrath of New York for 
the past twenty years is widely 
known and admired. St. Peter’s 
Union, of which he is the Director, 
merits the whole-hearted support of 
the Catholics of New York. 

In connection with this phase of 
the work the following letter from 
His Eminence Cardinal Van Ros- 
sum, Prefect of the Sacred College 
of Propaganda, to the General Sec- 
retary of the Apostleship of the 
Sea, is of interest: 


“Your letter of Pentecost of this 
year reached me at a time when I 
was very busy, but the spiritual 
welfare of our seafarers is too im- 
portant a matter in my eyes, to 
leave it entirely without an answer. 

“So first of all I thank you for 
the copy of the Annual Report 
which interested me very greatly; 
I see the progress of the work with 
great pleasure, but I see also that 
there is still very much to do; so I 
hope that you may get the support 
of many Catholics and most of all, 
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of zealous priests who wish to de- 
vote themselves to this very impor- 
tant apostolate. 

“Then I wish to study earnestly, 
the very important question of Port- 
Chaplains, especially in those har- 
bors which are under my jurisdic- 
tion. I wish for this reason to have 
some further details and to be kept 
continually informed in this re- 
gard. 

“I read with pleasure your 
monthly publication, Recht door 
Zee, and I bless the work with all 
my heart.” 


In various parts of Great Britain 
and in the Colonies there are many 
groups of Associate members of the 
A. S. banded together in “Crews” 
with a Captain who is responsible 
for keeping them informed of the 
progress of the work and who, each 
year, collects the sum of one shilling 
from each member. A proportion 
of the annual subscription, if in a 
port area, is devoted to local serv- 
ices, and the remainder goes to the 
central organizing fund. Honorary 
District Secretaries are appointed 
for each area to supervise the work- 
ing of the crew system and to pro- 
mote lectures and other propaganda 
functions. The enrolling of Asso- 
ciates ought to keep pace with the 
enrolling of sailors, but unfortu- 
nately this has not been possible, 
so far. There are vast possibilities 
for good in an extension of the As- 
sociate Crew organization, since 
the sea-apostolate can never be 
properly consolidated without the 
help of a great number of our Cath- 
olic people who at present hardly 
ever think of the sailors, but who 
would nevertheless be very willing 
to help if a way of doing so were 
shown to them. The future of the 
sea-apostolate is bound up with the 
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goodwill of our inland and shore- 
dwelling Catholics quite as much as 
with the sailors themselves. 

The rapidity with which an Apos- 
tleship of the Sea center can be 
formed and the manner of its com- 
ing into being, cannot be illustrated 
better than in the case of Calcutta. 
Several letters and booklets had 
been sent to the clergy in that port 
and they were followed up by one 
of the A. S. sailor-promoters (the 
keenest and most capable seamen 
are intrusted with commissions of 
this kind) who visited the clergy 
concerned and explained the A. S. 
methods of organization. 

Within three months the ground 
floor of the Jesuit presbytery at 
Kidderpore was transformed into a 
well-equipped Seamen’s recreation 
hall, billiard tables installed, 
drives, concerts, outdoor games and 
excursions organized, membership 
cards and church-direction leaf- 
lets printed, while one of the Jes- 
uit Fathers led visiting parties to 
the ships. The Rector of the mis- 
sion, Father A. de Staercke, S.J., 
placed the organization, with him- 
self as Director, into the hands of a . 
committee of laymen and so this 
miracle of rapid organization was 
wrought. Calcutta is now Apostle- 
ship of the Sea headquarters for the 
East and propaganda is being car- 
ried on from there in that region. 
In the same way, Holland is being 
organized from Rotterdam; Spain 
from Barcelona; the West Indies 
from Barbados. 

There is need for helpers in this 
little-known apostolate everywhere 
since there are hundreds of ports 
still without any special provision 
for our seafarers, and there are very 
few ports which are adequately 
served. Simply to state that such 
large ports as Baltimore, Newport 
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News, Norfolk, Boston, Galveston, 
Seattle, San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco have made no special provision 
for the thousands of Catholic sea- 
farers who come to them from all 
parts of the world, is to indicate 
how urgent is the need for action 
in the United States. The pioneer 
Institutes at New York, New Or- 
leans and Philadelphia must also 
benefit from a revival of interest in 
their seafaring brethren, amongst 
Catholics in America. There is not 
one Catholic Seamen’s Institute in 
the whole of South America, with 
its forty millions of Catholics and 
with its particularly dangerous 
ports. 

A Catholic Naval Chaplain in 
America stated recently that one- 
fourth of the enlisted men in the 
United States Navy were Catholics 
and that there were only thirteen 
priests to minister to them. In the 
merchant service the position is 
very much worse, not in America 
only, but everywhere, since the need 
is greater amongst merchant sea- 
men, with their less disciplined 
mode of life. 

In giving his approval and bless- 
ing to the Apostleship of the Sea 
at its inception, the Holy Father 
sent this message: 


“The work of deep spiritual char- 
ity which undertakes the religious 
assistance of seafarers—especially 
those of the mercantile marine—is 
such that it cannot be without the 
blessing of the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
and also His august word of ap- 
proval and benediction. 

“With the certain knowledge that 
so noble an enterprise, ably sec- 
onded by the zeal of priestly souls, 
both regular and secular, will 
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spread more and more along the 
seacoasts of the two hemispheres 
and will gather a most abundant 
harvest of salutary fruits, the Holy 
Father is pleased to invoke on it the 
choicest graces of heaven and to 
bless with special paternal affection 
all those who, by their prayers, their 
offerings or their individual serv- 
ices, contribute to its final success 
for the greater glory of God and the 
spread of His Holy Kingdom among 
souls.” 


The Apostleship of the Sea seeks 
for prayers for the sailors and has 
organized bands for this purpose 
amongst ninety-six communities of 
Religious in various parts of the 
world and amongst many priests 
and several thousands of lay asso- 
ciates; besides this there are “Spir- 
itual Crews” in several seminaries. 
A great increase in spiritual alms is 
required, for this is the very basis 
of our work. More active workers 
in the ports are required and more 
sailor members are sought for. 

Our appeal is for the tens of thou- 
sands of our seafaring brethren, the 
great floating congregations of the 
Church Maritime who have to spend 
the greater part of their lives away 
from home and Church, and who in 
the past, have so rarely known the 
comfort of a Catholic welcome on 
reaching port after their perilous 
voyages. Faithful in duty, gener- 
ous and clean-hearted, our seafarers 
have a special claim upon our char- 
ity; silent themselves and patient 
under long years of neglect, it has 
been our privilege to help them or- 
ganize themselves, and it is the 
privilege of all Catholics of goodwill 
to support this, the least known of 
apostolates. 














A STEPSON OF FORTUNE 


By PrRINcEss ANASTASIA DE GEORGIE 


E tragedy which ended the 

life of the late Czar and his 
family is so appalling, that no room 
seems left in history for the other 
members of this truly unfortunate 
house, the modern Atridz. Yet it 
may be of some interest to save 
from oblivion the pathetic figure of 
Nicholas II.’s brother, Grand Duke 
George, whom an early death kept 
from the horrors to which the rest 
of his kin were doomed. If out- 
wardly romantic circumstances 
were enough to create interest in a 
personality, there is no lack of them 
in his life. The son and brother of 
powerful monarchs, on whom it 
would seem fortune should smile 
from the very cradle, Grand Duke 
George is a living example of the 
truth contained in the words of 
Scripture: “Man born of a woman, 
living for a short time, is filled with 
many miseries”! 

In the prime of life, at eighteen, 
whilst traveling round the world 
with his brother, just as the young 
princes touched the coast of India, 
he was attacked by consumption, 
the dread disease that was to lead 
him to the grave. So the enchant- 
ment of a journey, reminiscent of 
the Arabian Nights, was broken off. 
He was sent home in all haste, but 
all the care and solicitude provided 
by almost limitless power and 
riches proved of no avail. 

At last, a medical celebrity of the 
time, Professor Zakharyin, advised 
sending the young invalid to Abas- 
touman, a health resort high up in 
the Caucasian mountains, far re- 
moved from the beaten track of civi- 
lization. It was a sort of enchanted 


castle that was built here on the 
outskirts of the small watering 
place, for, according to the ideas of 
the time, the son of the reigning 
Czar could not mix with the crowd. 
A Grand Duke he was and, as such, 
he was obliged to submit to the laws 
of etiquette and decorum. This was 
the reason also why a sanatorium, 
be it ever so luxurious and select, 
but where George would be treated 
as an ordinary patient, was not to 
be thought of. A household such 
as befitted his rank was chosen to 
surround the Grand Duke, senti- 
nels were posted at the gates of his 
villa and an unsurmountable wall 
erected between him and the rest 
of the world, as if the high moun- 
tain chains and thousands of miles 
that divided him from St. Peters- 
burg, its gayeties, seductions and 
dangers were not enough to ensure 
the calm and uneventfulness of life 
that was considered essential for 
his health. 

The Grand Duke was a mere boy 
in years and at heart, when this life, 
so nearly resembling that of a cap- 
tive, began for him. He did not re- 
bel against it: his childhood in St. 
Petersburg and Gatchina had been 
spent in the same seclusion: neither 
he nor his brother were allowed to 
make friends with other children 
and the high walls of the palace 
shut them off from the turmoil of 
the capital. Their father’s reign 
had begun under the dread impres- 
sion of Alexander II.’s murder, and 
the imperial family lived hencefor- 
ward under the constant threat of 
possible plots and outrages. The 
eldest sons of the Czar were brought 
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up with great strictness by their fa- 
ther, whose moral principles were 


as rigid as his political ones. The 
young Grand Dukes were kept afar 
from public life, treated and con- 
sidered as children. They were not 
sent to school, but educated at home 
by tutors and masters. George was 
timid and reticent by nature, his 
health had always been delicate and 
he needed great care. He was his 
mother’s favorite, for whose health 
she constantly trembled and whom 
she jealously guarded from the very 
shade of a danger. Now that the 
Grand Duke was, to all appearances, 
an invalid for life, her motherly 
tenderness led her to exaggerate 
the severity of the régime pre- 
scribed. George was never allowed 
to leave the palace unaccompanied 
by some one of his suite, consisting, 
beside the master of the household, 
General Count Olsoufieff, of two 
aids-de-camp and a physician in 
ordinary. 

The first aid-de-camp, Lieutenant 
Nicholas Artemovsky, had of his 
own free will renounced the pros- 
pects of a brilliant naval career to 
follow the invalid Grand Duke to 
his distant place of exile. He is a 
true type of total unselfishness and 
self-sacrifice. He was not only 
George’s constant and faithful com- 
panion and devoted friend: he spent 
his youth, and life itself, taking 
care of the Grand Duke, never leav- 
ing his bedside in the hours of suf- 
fering, rendering him every possible 
service, for George had in his sick- 
ness a nervous horror of being 
touched by menials. Later on when 
the Grand Duke’s health improved 
and he could resume his studies, it 
was Artemovsky again who encour- 
aged him in their pursuit. George’s 
tastes were extremely simple and 
modest: he enjoyed a quiet life and 
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never felt at ease when compelled 
to take part in official rejoicings, 
meet strangers, or mix with society: 
his timidity was such, that he lost, 
as it were, the power of speech, on 
these occasions. He was never so 
happy as when he was allowed to 
stroll through the woods surround- 
ing Abastouman in search of the 
flowers he so passionately loved. 
Wild and romantic forests they 
were, with tall dark firs rising from 
the rocky soil, entwined with honey- 
suckle, where holly and bushes of 
wild rhododendron climbed the 
steep mountain sides, clear brooks 
rippled through the moss, and wild 
peonies, tall Madonna-lilies, fra- 
grant violets and large Caucasian 
primroses of a delicate mauve hue 
pervaded the soil. It was the at- 
mosphere of a legend in which the 
youth lived and moved: he was the 
fairy prince guarded from the outer 
world by some mighty charm. Alas, 
in this case the spell was not bro- 
ken, as it is in the fairy tales, when 
love appears! It was rather to as- 
sume the shape of a dragon and de- 
vour the prince when he tried to 
break through the bars of his pris- 
on. The times are over when 
Cinderellas lose their slippers and 
kings’ sons find them, wedding their 
beloved beggarmaid and living hap- 
pily ever after. 

The Cinderella who crossed the 
Grand Duke’s path was fair and 
charming, yet, rather than infringe 
upon dynastic laws and family tra- 
ditions, two hearts were merciless- 
ly broken and two young lives 
ruined. But until the fateful hour 
came, George remained quietly in 
his hermitage dividing his time be- 
tween study and outdoor work, his 
greatest pleasure being to play with 
the little children of his professor 
of mathematics, Captain Azbeleff, 























whose house stood near the palace, 
and who lectured there on Satur- 
days during the winter. George al- 
ways came to the Captain’s an hour 
before the beginning of the lecture, 
so as to have time for a game with 
his little friends. Perfectly at his 
ease, all his shyness and constraint 
gone, he quite sincerely enjoyed 
himself in their company and it was 
then and then only one heard him 
laugh. He was not like other “grown- 
ups,” who merely condescend to 
amuse small folk; as one of the lit- 
tle daughters of Captain Azbeleff 
later recounted, no one could invent 
such games as the Grand Duke. 
But as soon as the happy hour was 
over and the rest of the party ap- 
peared, George’s high spirits sank; 
the light went out of his eyes, and 
he was silent and awkward again, 
only regaining his composure when 
the lecture began, all through which 
he conscientiously took notes, never 
lifting his eyes from his book and 
leaving after a hasty cup of tea, as 
soon as courtesy would permit. At 
Christmas-time he inquired as to 
the wishes of his little friends, send- 
ing one of his suite to Tiflis for 
presents, and he was in despair 
when the mites asked for something 
impossible to obtain, wishing to 
have a “live donkey” on their 
Christmas-tree! 

In summer Abastouman lost its 
calm and became noisy and 
crowded: since the Grand Duke 
lived there, the hitherto quiet and 
out-of-the-way place had grown 
fashionable. People belonging to 
Caucasian society invaded it, all of 
them intent upon basking in the 
sun of the imperial presence: not 
only that of the Grand Duke, but of 
the Empress, who came every sum- 
mer to see her son. At first, only a 
few select ones were admitted to 
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the small court, or allowed to enter- 
tain the Grand Duke, especially 
when the Empress was in Abastou- 


man. But, in a certain measure, 
the impulse was given. For many, 
the season was the time to realize 
possible dreams of a career, thanks 
to an acquaintance, be it ever so 
slight, with the Grand Duke. So 
to meet him, to be his host, became 
the supreme ambition of all those 
who came for the summer to the 
little town. The pretext was of 
course that the Grand Duke needed 
amusement, and this reason the 
Empress herself gladly admitted. 
She was thankful to those who, as 
she thought, helped George to for- 
get the solitude of his life during 
the winter months. 

Unfortunately, the scheme of 
amusing the Grand Duke was car- 
ried out without any regard either 
for his tastes, or his health. He 
was practically compelled to take 
part in entertainments arranged in 
his honor, which were a torture to 
his shyness and meant nothing to 
him but fatigue and suffering. It 
seems incredible that such things 
should have been allowed. Yet so 
it was: during the whole summer 
season picnics and riding parties, 
often very noisy ones were arranged 
daily and the guests enjoyed them- 
selves greatly, George alone, the 
supposed center of the feast, watch- 
ing the goings-on wearily, some- 
times with the disgust of the only 
sober one in a party excited by too 
much drink. 

It was at one of these gatherings 
that he met the woman who was to 
be his only love and the climax in 
his life’s tragedy. It was Princess 
Gurielli, a young widow, living in 
Abastouman. The Grand Duke for- 
got all about dynastic laws in the 
fervor of his first and innocent love. 
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Perhaps he hoped that in his case 
they could be disregarded. Anyhow 
marriage promises seem to have 
been exchanged: but as soon as the 
whole matter became known to the 
Empress, a storm of indignation 
broke over the unhappy lovers. 
George had been summoned to the 
Crimea, to the deathbed of his fa- 
ther, Emperor Alexander III. The 
dying man threatened his son with 
his curse, in case he dared marry 
the woman he loved. But this was 
not enough: she was expelled from 
Abastouman and placed under the 
secret control of the police in case 
any attempt should be made to meet 
or to exchange letters! A few weeks 
later the Czar died, inexorable to 
the very end. 

George returned to the Caucasus 
utterly heartbroken. There was no 
reason for him to live now. He 
only longed and hoped for death. 
But this blank despair was so inim- 
ical to his health that it was thought 
wise to hold out to him some bright- 
er prospects for the future. His fa- 
ther’s death it is true had made him 
the heir presumptive to the throne, 
but he was urged to remember that 
as soon as a son was born to the 
new Emperor he would lose this po- 
sition and a morganatic marriage 
could no doubt be arranged As to 
his father’s awful threat, the irri- 
tation caused by sickness had cer- 
tainly much to do with it and 
George need not consider it in too 
tragic a light. He caught at this 
encouragement as a drowning man 
at a straw and patiently awaited his 
sister-in-law’s confinement. Mean- 
while a new sorrow lay in store 
for him. Lieutenant Artemovsky’s 
health gave way: the doctor found 
out he was suffering from the same 
dread disease as the Grand Duke. 
This discovery was jealously kept 
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from George by his friend, who re- 
solved to go on with his duties un- 
til the acute stage of consumption 
was reached and then to leave, so 
that George could never guess the 
true reason of his death which would 
only have been a source of self-re- 
proach and misery to him. Time 
passed and in the first days of No- 
vember a daughter was born to the 
Czar, thus shattering all hopes of a 
change in George’s position, per- 
haps for years to come. George 
bore this blow with unexpected 
courage. His love sought not its 
own. He understood that he had 
no right to force the woman he 
loved to wait for him, without some 
slight guarantee that they might be 
happy together in the end. ° So he 
made his sacrifice complete, break- 
ing off his relations with Princess 
Gourielli at once and forever. 
Meanwhile Artemovsky became 
steadily worse. He, therefore, left 
Abastouman “for a short leave,” 
from which he was never to return. 
Though George did not for a mo- 
ment suppose that the parting was 
final, his grief was overwhelming. 
After the old Russian custom the 
friends exchanged their crosses be- 
fore parting, as a symbol of spir- 
itual brotherhood. A few weeks 
later, the news of Artemovsky’s 
death reached George. His sorrow 
was heartrending. The Empress 
proposed that her son take a trip to 
Egypt and the Riviera, hoping thus 
to divert him from his grief. But 
the stay abroad to which he pas- 
sively submitted, only proved in- 
jurious to his health. After his re- 
turn to the Caucasus, in April, 1896, 
he led more than ever the life of a 
hermit, refusing to take part in any 
social entertainments, or to receive 
anyone. He longed only for abso- 
lute solitude; society of any sort 
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had become unbearable to him. 
Finally he found some comfort in 
works of charity, in which he wore 
himself out, visiting the poor and 
the sick, and leaving with them all 
the money he had together with the 
remainder of his physical strength. 
He refused himself everything, nev- 
er having a penny he could call his 
own. His mother, hoping to spare 
him exertions that were too much 
for his rapidly declining health, 
made him the present of a motor- 
cycle. This he sometimes used on 
his visits to the poor, refusing, of 
course, to be accompanied by any 
one of his household. Yet, even in 
these good works, suffering was in 
store for him. He was constantly 
deceived by the undeserving, and 
too often met with ingratitude from 
those he tried to help. He had not 
a single friend among his suite. In 
his long hours of loneliness, he kept 
a diary, the only confident of his 
thoughts and feelings. This diary 
was only discovered after his death 
and from its pages the Empress 
learned how often she had, in spite 
of all her tenderness, been to her 
son a cause of pain, misunderstand- 
ing him and depriving him of every 
ray of happiness during his short 
life. 

At last, death put an end to his 
misery. And even that was par- 
ticularly sad and tragic. On the 
28th of June, 1899, George left the 
palace in the morning, riding his 
motorcycle. A few hours later, a 
milk-woman returning from town 
saw the Grand Duke lying on the 
roadside near his shattered motor. 
No one was ever to know what had 
really happened. The woman, 
frightened to death, bedded George’s 
head on her shawl, and ran to fetch 
some water from a spring, but her 
efforts proved of no avail; there 
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had been a hemorrhage and after a 
few minutes he expired, trying 
feebly to make the Sign of the 
Cross. He was evidently fully con- 
scious that he was dying and his 
solitary agony may, for all that is 
known, have lasted hours. His 
mortal remains were brought back 
to St. Petersburg, where they lay in 
state in the Cathedral of St. Peter 
and Paul, under a canopy of ermine- 
lined purple. He had not been em- 
balmed, so the coffin was closed. 
Unable to enjoy the privileges of his 
rank during his short life, now, aft- 
er death, all the honors of this 
world were heaped upon him. The 
oak-coffin stood in the central nave, 
draped in snowy folds of cloth-of- 
silver, which was later on to be of- 
fered to the Cathedral treasury for 
a set of Mass vestments. A guard 
of honor stood round the bier, the 
badges and orders of the deceased 
glistened on purple cushions, and 
the crowd flowed unceasingly 
through the aisles, praying for the 
repose of him who had met with 
nothing but pain, sorrow and lone- 
liness upon earth. 

When all was over, he was laid 
to rest in a tomb exactly similar to 
those of his royal ancestors and on 
the white marble slab a sanctuary- 
lamp in the shape of an Imperial 
crown was left burning. At the 
head of the tomb an icon of St. 
George was placed, a painting of 
Nesteroff. It is an uncommon pic- 
ture of the knightly Saint. Here is 
no proud warrior trampling the 
slain dragon under the hoofs of his 
white steed; St. George stands, 
leaning on his cross-hilted sword, 
his face sad and dreamy, as if no 
victory were his, but only infinite 
compassion for a world, where 
dragons are so many, there can 
never be saints enough to slay them 
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all. The Grand Duke’s godmother, 
the Princess of Wales, had sent a 
wreath for the funeral. Years aft- 
erwards, one could see on the tomb- 
stone a small card, yellow with age, 
glazed and framed, a few violets 
crumbling to dust under the glass 
and inscribed in English: “To darl- 
ing Georgie from his sorrowing 
Aunt Alex, Uncle Bertie and their 
children.” 

Wars and _ revolutions have 
passed. The Cathedral of St. Peter 
and Paul has been secularized by 
the Bolsheviks. The tomb of Grand 
Duke George is certainly forgotten, 
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uncared for and maybe desecrated. 
No flowers adorn it, as of yore, and 
history, full of great and tragic 
events, leaves unheeded the pathetic 
figure of the poor Prince. His very 
name scarcely evokes any mem- 
ories, except in those who were 
privileged to know him, his pure 
heart and saintly soul and were al- 
lowed to penetrate ever so slightly 
into the secret of his sorrows, which 
he tried to conceal from human 
eyes, revealing them only to Heay- 
en, where he hoped to find the re- 
ward for all he had been forced to 
renounce upon earth. 





NOW I KNOW 


By MARIE ANTOINETTE DE ROULET 


Was it of such drab stuff as this 

You wrought the dreams I heard you tell? 
And was it out of utter need 

You wrung the songs I loved so well? 


I did not know your life was dark 
With aching grief and bitter wrong; 

I could not help but think your days 
As radiant as your shining song. 


And now I know what griefs were yours, 
What loneliness, what parching pain, 
Although I miss your songs, your dreams, 


I cannot wish you back again. 
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THE OPpINIons OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E real ultimate reason for the 

present [literary chaos] is that 
since the moderns have put monism 
into practice they have lost a state 
of mind. They lost it shortly after 
the War. The name of that state 
of mind is certitude, or the firm as- 
sent to truth. Hardly any literary 
man nowadays is sure of anything. 
He is not sure of God, religion, mo- 
rality, and what seems more impor- 
tant to him, he is not sure of his lit- 
erary principles, his esthetics. The 
sounds of war among the estheti- 
cians, a war carried on in a vacuum, 
manage, against all the principles 
of classical physics, to escape to the 


outside world. 
—Roserar A. Parsons, S.J., in America, July 
6th. 


A great many of us believed that 
prohibition, so-called, would reduce 
crime and cut down drunkenness. 
We see now that under its work- 
ings a new class of criminal, bolder, 
more violent, more active, better 
organized, better financed, better 
protected and more dangerous than 
any we previously had, has been 
produced, and that the burden of 
drunkenness merely has been 
shifted from one set of shoulders to 
another set of shoulders. . . . All of 
us were glad to see the licensed sa- 
loon go, we did not anticipate that 
the unlicensed, untaxed, uncon- 
trolled speakeasy would take its 


place. 
—Invin S. Cops. 


The menace of over-specializa- 
tion, in the sense that we are in- 
creasingly dependent for our food, 
water and stark necessities upon a 


complicated mechanical process 
which only a few technicians un- 
derstand in detail, and which no- 
body understands in toto, has rare- 
ly been touched upon—let alone 
registering, however passively, on 
the public consciousness. We turn 
a handle and water comes. If it 
does not come, we telephone in 
some indignation to the plumber, 
who makes it come. Where it 
comes from, and by what process, 
we neither know nor care. When 
a fuse blows out in my suburban 
home, we can neither see, cook, nor 
keep warm. If the current is shut 
off in the depth of winter, the house 
becomes uninhabitable within a few 
hours. The machine has presented 
us with a central nervous system, 
protected with no spinal vertebre, 
lying almost naked for the cutting. 
If for one reason or another, the 
severance is made, we face a terri- 


fying, perhaps a mortal, crisis. 
—Srvuart Cuase, Men and Machines. 


It is obviously our present great 
fortune to live in what, in the light 
of history, will be recognized as a 
golden age of American industry. 
How long this abnormal period, or 
rather this period of tremendous 
strides, will continue is impossible 
to say. We are certainly still in it. 
At the same time it would be just 
as absurd to expect that we will go 
on in our process of eliminating 
time and space—of creating labor- 
saving devices—of reducing costs 
as it would have been absurd to 
anticipate that discoverers would 
have gone on indefinitely discover- 
ing new Americas, that artists 
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would indefinitely improve on the 
works of Michelangelo—that au- 
thors would go on indefinitely im- 
proving on the works of Shake- 
speare or that the progress made in 
any golden age would become the 


normal rate of progress.. 
—R. W. McNeet, Director, McNeel Financial 
Service, in Forbes, June 15th. 


I do not believe much in the di- 
rect inculcation of internationalism 
or of good citizenship or of virtue in 
any form. I do not think a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages necessa- 
rily leads to international good-will. 
The worst mischief makers in the 
old Foreign Offices always knew the 
language of the country against 
which they were working. It may 
seem a paradox, but I think a bet- 
ter road to international good-will 
is to cultivate common memories, 
associations and aims. That is, to 
cultivate such subjects as ancient 


history, Latin or physical science. 


—Grsert Murray, of Oxford University, 
President of the League of Nations Commis- 
sion for International Codperation. 


The problem of lawlessness is a 
wave that hurls itself with terrific 
impact against the staunchly but- 
tressed foundations of our govern- 
ment. When you have created dis- 
respect for the courts, the law, and 
the lawyers, you have weakened 
the citizen’s faith in the fundamen- 
tal institutions of his country. The 
present wave of lawlessness is a 
great psychological movement away 
from the law and its agencies of 
interpretation, expression, and ap- 
plication. In my opinion, the dis- 
regard for criminal law is but one 
example of the spirit of this move- 
ment. Modern salesmanship has 
made no little progress toward 


convincing a large section of the 
business public that exclusion of the 
law is desirable and that those who 
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have ingeniously devised schemes 
to displace the legal system should 
be acclaimed as deliverers from the 
law and the courts. What is 
needed is less salesmanship and 


more statesmanship. 
—Raymonp G. Youna, President of the Com- 
mercial Law League of America. 


At the Electrical Show we saw 
how the need for outdoor life had 
been entirely obviated. For the sun 
you substitute a lamp; for a horse 
you ride an electrical animal in the 
safety of your bathroom; for wind 
and snow and the buffeting of the 
elements, you place a strap around 
your belly and are electrically in- 
vigorated. All this is supposed to 
make a man of you. Unfortunately 
the Electrical Show came to town 
at the same time as the Rodeo. We 
went directly from the one to the 
other. Puffy salesmen, sitting on 
electrical horses beneath electric 
suns, talking sales talk; lean cow- 
boys, riding the horns of flesh-and- 
blood steers, saying nothing. .. . 


The contrast duly noted. 
—The New Yorker. 


How long have we been taking 
steps to do away with war, and why 
have they accomplished nothing? 
Because the steps have all been tak- 
en under the war system. It is not 
a step that we need, it is a right- 
about-face; a facing in another di- 
rection. And when we have com- 
mitted ourselves to facing in anoth- 
er direction we have all future time 
to take steps in. No advance in hu- 
man history that was of any great 
importance was ever made by tak- 


ing steps along old lines. 
—Joun Dewey, Characters and Events. 


The difficulty with theorists about 
beauty is that they usually empha- 
size some aspect or quality to the 
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exclusion of others. The beautiful 
is the familiar, or it is the novel. 
Is it the harmonious, the unified, 
the designed, or is it the vital, the 
dynamic, the human? It has been 
identified variously with the useful, 
the true, and the good. The classi- 
cists came near to equating it with 
the rational, and the romanticists 
came near to identifying it with ec- 
stasy. I confess that on the matter 
of definitions I am either a sceptic 
or an eclectic. I am willing to take 
all or none of them. In the search 
for beauty which has gone on 
through the centuries like the 
search for truth, I do not see why 
we do not take gratefully what- 
ever men have found and kept, and 
yet retain an expectancy of new 


discovery. 
—Proresson A. H. THORNDIKE. 


We hear too much pessimistic 
philosophy that is taking the joy out 
of people’s lives. We have enough 
legislation to remove the joy out of 
our lives; so why have a philosophy 
to do it? 


—Rev. Wiit1am J. Duane, S.J. 


I am standing on the threshold. 
about to enter a room. It is a com- 
plicated business. In the first place 
I must shove against an atmosphere 
pressing with a force of fourteen 
pounds on every square inch of my 
body. I must make sure of land- 
ing on a plank travelling at twenty 
miles a second round the sun—a 
fraction of a second too early or 
too late, the plank would be miles 
away. I must do this whilst hang- 
ing from a round planet head out- 
ward into space, and with a wind of 
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aether blowing at no one knows 
how many miles a second through 
every interstice of my body... . 
Verily, it is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a scientific man to pass 


through a door. 
—aA. S. Eppineron, The Nature of the Phys- 
ical World. 


One should not forget that in the 
house of art there are many man- 


sions. 
—Iavinc Bapsitr. 


A man who in 1880 denied the 
mechanistic science was as much of 
a heretic with respect to the ad- 
vanced thought of his day as was a 
man who in 1180 denied the the- 
ology of the Church. There are 
many signs, however, that the long 
rule of mechanism is coming to an 
end. Impregnable apparently to 
attacks by outsiders, it is now 
crumbling from those directed to- 
ward it by the most advanced of 


scientists themselves. 

—James Trustow Apams, reviewing J. 5. 
Harpane’s The Sciences and Philosophy in 
the N. Y. Sun, June 8th. 


We must face facts. Obedience 
to law is ideal—and far more to be 
desired than enforcement. [But] 
the fact is that there’s too large a 
number of people unfriendly to the 
Eighteenth Amendment to expect at 
this time enough voluntary obedi- 


ence to it to save our national honor. 
—Mars. WILLEBRANDT. 


It’s too bad our system of eti- 
quette don’t allow everybody to 
speak the whole truth while they 


are in office. 
—Witt Rocers. 











THE CATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 


IN EUROPE 
By Féurx Kien 


many American eyes, old Eu- 
rope must seem but imperfect- 
ly healed of her martial fevers, and 
even threatened with a relapse into 
those frightful miseries where, some 
ten years ago, she nearly perished. 
It is too true, alas, that the causes 
for discord have not totally van- 
ished. They are disquietingly re- 
surgent between Russia and her 
neighbors, for example, between 
Poland and Lithuania, between 
Italy and France,—to say nothing 
of the sensitive relations, happily 
ameliorated, between France and 
Germany. On the other hand, the 
peoples and their governments are 
increasingly aware of this danger, 
and among a majority of them, 
there has arisen the will to avoid it. 
We see the League of Nations work- 
ing tirelessly and with a success it 
is only just to recognize, to calm 
all quarrels, to resolve peacefully 
all conflicts. We see more. Of late 
years there has sprung up and de- 
veloped a number of international 
groups taking for their province all 
the domains of thought and action, 
and proposing thus to strengthen 
and make more intimate the moral 
and material liaisons between races. 
Great industrial firms are binding 
themselves together by agreements 
and associations that transcend na- 
tional boundaries. Congresses of 
savants hold meetings first in one 
country and then in another, calling 
together scientists, artists, social 
workers, and philanthropists. 
It would be surprising if Cath- 
olics should hold aloof from these 
laudible efforts to tighten the bonds 


between nations. On the contrary, 
the best amongst them are conspic- 
uous for their zeal and activity. In 
all assemblies and associations they 
make it known that their duty is to 
render greater service than others, 
to show themselves even more as- 
siduous. To quote one of their own 
expressions they practice the policy 
of being present. But their zeal is 
not limited to taking part in the 
common effort, or to collaborating 
with men of good will of all denom- 
inations and of every shade of be- 
lief. Sons of the same Church, 
sharing the same faith and religious 
life, they feel themselves capable of 
a more intimate union among them- 
selves, of a more efficacious codper- 
ation. Under the benevolent and 
paternal protection of the Holy Fa- 
ther, they form associations that 
leap national barriers, whose goal 
is the spread of the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, the amelioration of 
human life everywhere, and above 
all, the reign of peace. To attain 
these generous aims, numerous and 
active organizations have already 
been formed. In this article I 
should like to make known to our 
American brethren the most recent 
and the most important of these as- 
sociations. 


First of all, I will speak of that 
one which being, as it were, the 
mainspring of the others, may best 
serve to interpret them all—the 
Union Catholique d’Etudes Inter- 
nationales. 

It was at Fribourg in Switzerland, 
in 1917, that some Catholics, Swiss, 
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French, and Italian, notably Father 
Besson,—then curé, to-day Bishop, 
of Lausanne,—the Baron de Monte- 
nach, Councilor of state to the 
Swiss Republic, Don Vercesi of 
Milan, and Msgr. Beaupin of Paris, 
conceived the plan of creating a 
group for the study of international 
problems from the Christian point 
of view. Only those qualified by 
their work or their position were to 
be eligible. Soon after this, the 
Armistice, the Treaty of Versailles, 
the League of Nations, thrust into 
a new light all international ques- 
tions, thus enlarging the field of 
study and the opportunities of this 
newly-formed group. Important 
accessions to it came from various 
countries, and when in November, 
1920, its first assembly was con- 
vened, it included Catholics from 
six nations and received messages 
of sympathy from five others. To- 
day it embraces eleven national 
groups,—Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Poland, Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, 
without counting isolated members 
in Holland, Spain, Ireland, the 
United States, and Canada. 

Once a month, generally, each 
national group meets, and every 
year it sends delegates to the full 
assembly held in various countries. 
Unity of action is secured by a gen- 
eral secretary and a governing com- 
mittee at Fribourg. On the theo- 
retic side, their aim is the study of 
international problems in the light 
of Christianity; on the practical 
side they work to interest Catholics 
in the ideals of the League of Na- 
tions and in all related questions 
within its province. This last ob- 
ject grows each day in importance. 
The Union Catholique d’Etudes In- 
ternationales maintains constant re- 
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lations with the different Bureaus 
of the League, sending them its 
Memorandums, defending its views, 
proposing solutions, making reser- 
vations on ideas it regards as un- 
just, favoring such enterprises as 
promise to be beneficent and con- 
sistent with the Christian spirit. It 
is just to add that a majority of its 
interventions have been welcomed 
by the organization at Geneva, and 
by its General Secretary, Sir Eric 
Drummond, himself an ardent Cath- 
olic. 

Some examples may serve to 


* make clearer the nature and utility 


of such activities. In its struggles 
with the Opium Trade and the sur- 
vivals of slavery we have brought 
to the attention of the League the 
labors of Catholic missionaries in 
Africa and China, securing consid- 
eration for their ideals. When the 
League was discussing means to 
achieve intellectual codperation 
among the nations, we obtained for 
Catholic schools and universities 
the same treatment as that accorded 
to state institutions. It was through 
our efforts that the League recog- 
nized the importance, or better still, 
the necessity of religious and fam- 
ily education wherever organized 
propaganda is employed to promote 
moral disarmament and to foster 
the spirit of international codpera- 
tion among young people and their 
instructors. 

In 1922 when the Council and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
were examining the terms of the 
British Mandate in Palestine, we 
submitted at Geneva a significant 
Memorandum demanding that pro- 
tection of the Holy Places should be 
seriously guaranteed. We _ sup- 
ported with all our power the ac- 
tion of the Holy See and achieved 
the acceptance of several of our 
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suggestions. Moreover, we collected 
and sent to the League such docu- 
ments as were needed for the de- 
fense of the Chaldean Catholics 
against Turkish oppression, and for 
an adequate protest against reli- 
gious persecution in Mexico. Often 
our interposition was imperative for 
the protection of religious and eth- 
nic minorities so easily misunder- 
stood in certain countries. It is our 
aim to make known at Geneva the 
facts as they are, to soften asperities 
and hatreds between hostile nations, 
to revive brotherly love between 
Catholic peoples, sundered by tra- 
dition, by language, by material in- 
terests. Only recently we had the 
satisfaction of bringing together 
German and Polish Catholics of 
mixed provinces for the friendly 
discussion and solution of their dif- 
ferences. We foresee a like suc- 
cess in Czecho-Slovakia. 

In all this we see the importance 
of this organization, and from the 
services it has already rendered, we 
may predict still greater benefits in 
the future. In the words of Msgr. 
Beaupin, the scholarly and alert 
secretary of the French group: 
“L’Union has become among Cath- 
olics of diverse lands, a bond of con- 
cord, a center of mutual under- 
standing. It has taught them to 
comprehend each other and to work 
in harmony. It has aided them to 
hold their place in international af- 
fairs. It has prevented the forma- 
tion of perhaps hostile groups out- 
side its bonds. Finally, it has, un- 
der the Holy See, striven with a 
notable success to translate into 
deeds the traditional doctrine of the 
Church concerning the relations be- 
tween peoples.” 


It may readily be seen that its 
very object limits the Union Catho- 
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lique d’Etudes Internationales to 
the cultivated minority in each 
country, where it can count on a 
few hundred members at most. But 
other Catholic international associa- 
tions are engaged in bringing to- 
gether in the same spirit of frater- 
nal peace, thousands of adherents. 
A monthly review published in Paris 
within the last four years, the Bul- 
letin Catholique International, en- 
ables us to follow the development 
and activities of these associations. 
It was this same Bulletin which so 
successfully proposed, at the close 


“of the Jubilee of 1925, the Christ- 


mas Communion “for the peace of 
the world, and above all for the rec- 
onciliation of the Christian peo- 
ples of Europe.” The editor is M. 
Maurice Vaussard, and among the 
members of its editorial board are 
Father Flynn and M. Charles Flory, 
who, with Bishop Julien, Msgr. 
Baudrillart and myself, formed a 
part of the Mission sent by the 
French Government in October, 
1918, to the United States. 

In any survey of this general 
nisus toward international recon- 
ciliation, one movement merits spe- 
cial attention. I refer to that which 
had its origin among students of 
various countries and assumed the 
beautiful name of Par Romana. 
For six years a review with this title 
has been published in Latin apud 
Secretarium Internationalem, Fri- 
burgi Helvetiorum. Of course liv- 
ing languages are not barred from 
its pages. The issue of July, 1927, 
lies before me at this moment. In 
the summary, or rather in the in- 
dex, are listed two articles in Eng- 
lish, “The Catholic Council for In- 
ternational Relations,” and “Recent 
Events in the Catholic University 
Societies Federation”; an article in 
German on the “Association Con- 
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tardo Farini des Etudiants Catho- 
liques de Vienne,” also articles in 
French on the “Crise de la Culture” 
and on the “Conférence des repre- 
sentants des organisations interna- 
tionales d’étudiants.” Let us note 
in passing that although this con- 
ference which assembled in Geneva, 
in the home of the League, was not 
under Catholic auspices, its presid- 
ing officer was an eminent Swiss 
Catholic, M. Gonzague de Reynold, 
a member of the Commission de 
Coopération intellectuelle of the 
League of Nations. In this number 
of the Pax Romana the article of 
most interest to Americans may be 
the one dealing with the National 
Catholic Alumni Federation of the 
United States of America, written 
by its president, Mr. Edward S. 
Dore, giving a complete list of 
American colleges and universities 
taking part in the Federation. At 
the close he cites the desire ex- 
pressed officially during its meeting 
in Philadelphia, November, 1926, 
“to affiliate with the Pax Romana, 
and to codperate with it for the fur- 
therance of higher Catholic educa- 
tion and the Catholic cause in gen- 
eral.” 

Under the name of the Associa- 
tion Catholique de la Jeunesse there 
exists a still larger group, for it em- 
braces not only students but young 
people of all social grades. In 
France alone the membership is 
more than a hundred thousand, 
while in many other European 
countries is found an adherence 
proportionately large. It was nat- 
ural to reflect that if permanent re- 
lations could be established between 
groups so numerous, each would 
gain in strength in its native soil, 
and a powerful leverage would thus 
be at the service of religion and of 
peace. The initiative for this 
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movement came from Rome—from 
the leaders of the Giuventu Catto- 
lica Italiana. With the consent of 
the Holy Father, they invited rep- 
resentatives from all the national 
groups to meet in a Congress. 
Twenty-two nations responded to 
this appeal. Some amongst them, 
with imprudent zeal, proposed to 
constitute then and there a kind of 
Internationale, unifying under a 
single direction all movements of 
Catholic youth throughout the 
world. Wiser counsel prevailed, 
and the plan was restricted to the 
creation of a kind of International 
Secretariate of Catholic youth, 
which would serve at once as an or- 
gan of documentation and as a 
liaison between the various groups. 
Its seat is in Rome under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Costantino Parisi, a 
leader of Italian youth, aided by 
councilors from other nations. 

In course of time the Secretariate 
in Rome defined its organization 
and its aims. It collected numer- 
ous documents, published a general 
Bulletin, prepared the work for the 
Commissions held in Milan, 1920, 
in Madrid, 1924, and in Louvain, 
1925, convoking Congresses suc- 
cessively at the Hague, at Inns- 
bruck, and in Rome. As a result of 
these activities there ensued not 
only a quickening of the wholesome 
spirit of rivalry between existing 
groups, but the formation of new 
centers in virgin soil, in Poland, in 
South America, even in China and 
Japan. These congresses dealt with 
the loftiest subjects. It was amaz- 
ing to see these young people from 
widely differing countries investi- 
gating the means for spreading the 
devotion to the Holy Eucharist, for 
the re-Christianization of the work- 
ing classes, for the apostolate and 
missions in lands still pagan. Is it 
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necessary to add that such contacts, 
strengthening the evidence of com- 
mon aims and interests, help to dis- 
sipate prejudice and to foster a bet- 
ter understanding between the rival 
nations sponsoring these delegates? 
In Rome, 1925, the programme of 
the day included this question: 
“What should be the attitude of 
Catholic youth toward politics?” 
From preliminary investigations 
and debates on the floor of the As- 
sembly, it was concluded unani- 
mously that the Association should 
refrain officially from all explicit 
political action; but that its zeal 
should find an outlet in civic, social, 
and religious activities—a decision 
which received, in a paternal allo- 
cution, the approval of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff. 

It is not to be inferred from this 
that Catholic citizens should re- 
frain from politics, nor are they for- 
bidden to form special groups for 
the defense of their rights or for the 
triumph of their civic ideals. It is 
not unknown to Americans that 
among several European nations 
there exist political groups dedi- 
cated to the service of religion and 
country, whether in parliament or 
through the press, or in popular as- 
semblies. This is neither the time 
nor the place to interpret the réle 
of such groups, but for some years, 
the most vital among them—that is 
to say, those animated by the spirit 
of true democracy—have formed 
ties with other groups beyond the 
hitherto insuperable barriers of 
race, and they have not feared to 
unite in congresses even when sev- 
erally they belong to countries ex- 
hostile, so to speak. In any study 
of the Catholic international move- 
ment, a fact so new, so significant, 
cannot be omitted. 

Through the efforts of some men 
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of initiative, the founders of the In- 
ternational Secretariate of Demo- 
cratic Parties of Christian Inspira- 
tion, a first meeting was held in 
Paris, on December 12, 13, 1925. It 
brought together delegates from the 
German Centrists, among them sey- 
eral members of the Bureau of this 
great party, and Dr. Kunzer, direc- 
tor of the Germania; Belgium sent 
Pére Rutten, senator, and Henri 
Heyman, minister; Don Sturzo and 
Domenico Russo represented the 
Italian Popular Party, and deputies 
Bitner and Woycicki, the Christian 
Democratic Party of Poland; France 
sent a majority of the deputies 
from the Democratic Popular Party 
and members of its executive com- 
mittee. The intimate reunions of 
these two days revealed the kinship 
of ideas, the identity of aims, and 
the advantage to be derived from 
pooling their documents and their 
garnered experience. It was agreed 
to perpetuate the International Sec- 
retariate, and to convoke annual 
conferences. The first of these was 
called at Brussels, May 22, 23, 1926; 
the second, held in Cologne, that 
great Catholic city, July 9, 10, 11, 
1927, was distinguished for its num- 
bers and its brilliancy. It discussed 
methods of propaganda, but its 
chief concern was a problem of pri- 
mary importance,—the question of 
“government coalitions.” It was 
agreed that when Catholic demo- 
crats are summoned to power and 
do not command a majority among 
themselves, they not only may, they 
should unite with other political 
groups, with the socialists (as in 
the last Belgian cabinet), or with 
the conservatives (as in the present 
German cabinet). Interest in the 
discussions was heightened by the 
participation therein of two past 
presidents of the Council, members 
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of parliament, general secretaries 
of the leading parties, directors of 
certain great newspapers, and the 
leaders of some workmen’s syndi- 
cates. The courteous attitude of 
the German and French delegates 
toward each other was marked by 
every one. 

To Americans, however, I think 
that the Conference at Brussels of- 
fers still greater interest because of 
certain resolutions which were then 
passed. I shall quote here their 
main points, in order to reveal fully 
what is the true spirit of the most 
enlightened Catholics in Europe in 
the fields of sociology and politics. 


“First resolution.—The represen- 
tatives of the Democratic Parties of 
Christian Inspiration, assembled in 
Brussels on May 22, 23, 1926, hold 
democracy to be the political ideal 
corresponding to the profound needs 
of the hour. 

“The Fascist and Bolshevist theo- 
ries of State, and dictatorships, 
which they regard as the offspring 
of post-war difficulties, reject popu- 
lar responsibility, and place the 
destinies of the State in the hands 
of an individual or a group, thus 
destroying the intimate and vital 
relations between governments and 
the governed, between the State and 
the People. These systems dis- 
close common characteristics: ap- 
peal to the dictatorship, confusion 
of powers and functions, state cen- 
tralization in its extreme form—the 
arbitrary limitation or suppression 
of liberties, the monopoly of public 
and social activity, the systematic 
recourse to violence, organized or 
supported by the State itself...” 


As a consequence the deputies 
pledge themselves to struggle with 
all their power to prevent the 


spread and the reénforcement of 
political currents so subversive. 
This is followed by an exposition of 
their views on a subject no less im- 
portant,—peace. 


“Second resolution.—They con- 
sider that the highest good for Eu- 
rope will consist in the complete 
realization of peace, conceived as 
the result of a just equilibrium be- 
tween the moral, political and eco- 
nomic forces of the various states. 

“They are resolved to orientate 
opinion in a manner favorable to 
the League of Nations, and to aid it 
to actualize its work of peace by 
arbitration or by obligatory media- 
tion, by the reduction of arma- 
ments, by treaties and agreements, 
judicial as well as economic. 

“They purpose to develop 
amongst the laboring classes of 
town and country, organizations 
animated by a Christian spirit. 
They intend at the same time to 
pursue the civic education of the 
masses in such a way as to enable 
them to share intelligently and ef- 
fectively in the exercise of political 
power. Thus will be created a po- 
tent current of opinion, hostile to 
all war and capable of neutralizing 
the imperialistic and fascist move- 
ments which serve to exasperate na- 
tional and racial egoisms.” 


If I did not fear to exceed reason- 
able limits, I would cite still other 
examples of this international co- 
operation, which is fundamentally 
so natural among the children of 
the same Church, but grown in- 
creasingly rare since the Middle 
Ages. One must, however, mention 
the impressive Congress of Mis- 
sions held at Poznan, Poland, a 
year ago last autumn, under Car- 
dinal Hlond, and attended by six- 
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teen Polish and foreign prelates as 
well as by delegates from many 
countries of Europe and America. 
One recalls here that La Semaine 
Sociale of Havre, 1926, was devoted 
entirely to the discussion of inter- 
national subjects in which bishops, 
professors, and writers of every 
class and country participated. 
Aside from these momentous en- 
terprises, transcending boundary 
lines, one must consider the special 
work done in each country to aid 
these missionaries of mutual under- 
standing and good fellowship. 

It was in Paris, in the spring of 
1927, that there was created, under 
a name of happy omen, the Centre 
Catholique, a kind of club, limited 
at first to French members of the 
commercial, industrial and liberal 
professions, but soon to be trans- 
formed into a terrain where foreign 
Catholics, sojourning in Paris, 
might find a welcome and meet 
their peers. Persecuted and exiled 
Mexican bishops were the first to 
receive there the homage of the au- 
thorities and the religious elect. 
Among other groups made wel- 
come, were members of the Congrés 
Interparlementaire, a large band of 
French Canadian pilgrims visiting 
their ancestral home, and Catholic 
soldiers of the American Legion 
with their chaplains. The enthusi- 
astic reception of these last will, I 
hope, long be remembered. It was 
again in Paris, in December, 1927, 
that an International Bureau of 
Catholic Journalists was created. 
This by no means implies any ces- 
sation of interest in non-Catholic 
press associations. It merely im- 
plies that henceforward, Catholic 
journalists will find it easier to un- 
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derstand each other’s aims, to 
work harmoniously together from 
the Catholic point of view for the 
protection of their legitimate rights 
and for the more perfect fulfillment 
of their high calling. 

It is with regret that I stop here, 
omitting perforce specific mention 
of several other interesting groups. 
I should have liked to speak of the 
Internationale des Syndicats Chré- 
liens having its headquarters at 
Utrecht in Holland, and composed 
chiefly of Catholics, though not ex- 
cluding Protestants. Because of its 
numerous membership and its ex- 
cellent principles, it represents one 
of the strongest forces in the Euro- 
pean labor world. An entire article 
might well be devoted to each asso- 
ciation, if it were to be adequate- 
ly made known according to its 
merits. 

I cherish the hope that what I 
have said of each organization may 
suffice to convince our American 
brethren that among the Catholics 
of the old world, there is an ever- 
growing number of generous souls, 
eager to harmonize the principles 
of charity and justice with Evan- 
gelical teachings and with the un- 
ceasing admonitions of the Pope. 
It is only through such mutual un- 
derstanding and codperation be- 
tween different peoples, that a sol- 
id and lasting disarmament of 
minds and hearts may be achieved. 
Without this as a preliminary, any 
hope of material disarmament can 
only prove illusory.* 

1Among the French periodicals dedicated to 
the cause of the Catholic international move- 
ment, may be listed Le Bulletin Catholique 
International, Les Amitiés Catholiques Fran- 
caises, Politique, Les Dossiers de l’Action 


Populaire, La Chronique Sociale en France, 
and La Vie Catholique. 
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TIM THE TINKER 


By Tuomas F. HEALY 


IS is a story of Tim the Tinker. 
Not the whole story, mind you, 
for to tell all about him would fill 
a book as big as our famous Annals 
of the Four Masters, and that’s a 
big one. When he passes to his 
final resting-place in the meadow 
of the dead, some one may write 
the iliad of his earthly wanderings, 
but I hope that’s a long way off; 
and I feel that he’s still going the 
rounds in the fair province of Mun- 
ster and may be at this moment 
plodding along the remembered 
road that runs from Croom to glo- 
rious Galtymore of the mountains. 
Indeed, some of those lucky folks 
going across this Summer may hear 
of Tim, especially if they travel 
down Limerick way and have an 
ear for the good stories. I do not 
mean those hectic souls who blaze 
through Europe brandishing a Bae- 
deker to descend on dear old Dub- 
lin for a final week-end, and with a 
swig of Jameson, a sprig of sham- 
rock, and a smack of the Blarney 
Stone, wave us a fond good-by as 
they sail to tell their envious 
friends in America how lovely is 
our Emerald Isle. God help us, I 
hope there’s more to the Old Land 
than that. But who is beguiled 
with the bon mots and chitter-chat- 
ter of Parisian cafés and the like 
might well get homesick for the 
second-hand glamour of Broadway 
or Michigan Boulevard after a few 
days in our Irish countryside, the 
way they wouldn’t, say, be sitting 
down by the road to listen to the 
nuances and inflections of an old 
man’s voice telling a wonderful 
story. And I am thinking that not 


a few of us miss the real Ireland; 
and it’s not in the grand shops and 
booths of Grafton Street you'll be 
finding it, but out in the country 
places where the curse of modern- 
ism has not yet penetrated to de- 
stroy the color and culture and 
charm of Irish life. There you will 
find the merchandise of dreams. 

And maybe, it would be the day 
you would be out by yourself, or 
with your sweetheart on the side of 
a windy hill, and walking along 
with the wonder of the hours and 
the mystery of each mile, with the 
quiet dusk on the fields and the 
dark coming up, and had you but 
one Celtic corpuscle of blood in you, 
you would suddenly stop to feel 
something strange come over you. 
Maybe a welling up of something 
within you or a troubling of the 
mind, as if you were wounded with 
some old wonder or saddened with 
the pain of an old thought. And 
then if you dropped your worldly 
veneer, you might feel very humble 
in your heart, aye, become again 
even as a little child. Who knows 
but that you might catch a glimpse 
of Cathleen ni Houlihan and she 
walking on the mountains like a 
queen. 

That’s Ireland and that’s the 
magic of her in such moments that 
are like handfuls of eternity, not 
obvious but very, very real. Don’t 
ask me to explain it, for it’s too in- 
tangible and too holy. You might 
as well ask me to parse a beautiful 
poem or like a college professor to 
analyze the nightingale’s song. And 
spiritual séances never thrived in 
Ireland. 
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Well, I’m not forgetting Tim, and 
ten thousand pardons, as the shan- 
nachie says, for digressing, for Tim 
was a character that could come 
only in Ireland, a land where every- 
one is a character, for ’tis the fierce 
and mighty individuals the Irish 
are. Take, for example, in our lit- 
tle parish of Fedamore by the Mai- 
gue. On earth’s infinite stage there 
was never a greater collection of 
characters in any single spot. Did 
you ever hear of Black John, Shawn 
Dhuv, who saw the visions with 
drinking whisky in his tea; or of 
Malachy Mihail, so versed in the 
use of herbs handed down since 
Cuchulain’s time that he could cure 
anything from a baby’s colic to an 
old man’s gout; or of Luga Malone 
who used to talk in the Gaelic with 
the Tuatha De Danaans the way he 
would always be chuckling to him- 
self over it; or of Conor-Cathal, the 
famous jockey who could make a 
bad horse win he had such power 
over his mounts; or of Seamus 
Sheil who knew by name every star 
in the Irish heavens; or of cele- 
brated Cynthia, the great London 
lady who tried so hard to make us 
learn English ways and manners, 
until knowing ours she dropped her 
own and married a fine farmer lad 
to give him ten sons to stand at his 
grave, more Irish than the Irish 
themselves, as the saying goes? 
And more I could give till it would 
look like a list of the heroes of the 
Tain. 

Tim the Tinker was a traveling 
man, not a commercial traveler or 
one of those salesmen, as you say 
in America, who ride on trains and 
seem to be the grand fellows entire- 
ly what with their big cigars and 
commissions. The term, traveling 
man, is an euphemism based on an 
old courtesy of the race to avoid 
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hurting others with indelicate 
phrases, and means an itinerant or 
wandering working man; and I 
don’t think we have yet reached 
that stage of modern realism so 
eager to call a spade, a spade, and 
more often than not a plow. Now 
Tim was a traveling man with a 
trade, and there was not a saucepan 
or skillet in the land he could not 
mend and make to look like new. 
I say this because you have doubt- 
less heard of other traveling men 
with their thoughts on white ships 
and the King of Spain’s daughter 
and the great talemakers they are 
to charm a bit of bacon or pig’s 
crubeen from the young housewife, 
telling her a strange story, the 
while the strong man of her heart 
would be out in the fields. Tim 
was not that kind. 

He would come once a year to our 
village, about the time the black 
sloes would be bending the green 
bushes and the primroses and but- 
tercups and cowslips would be 
fringing the white road with their 
blaze of dusty gold. These were 
sure signs of Summer in Munster, 
but the surest sign of all for us was 
Tim the Tinker. 

What a coming he had! Likely 
as not the children gathering wild 
flowers in the woods would be sure 
to spot him way down the road run- 
ning from Croom, and they would 
come rushing up the quiet streets 
and shouting at the tops of their 
voices: “Here comes Old-Clothes, 
Tinpan, Griddle-Cake, Saucepan, 
Tea-Kettle, Scarecrow, Soldier, Sol- 
derer Tim the Tinker.” Then get- 
ting winded, they would drop their 
descriptive adjectives and shout, 
“Tim the Tinker, Tim the Tinker,” 
until all the housewives would be 
craning their necks over their half- 
doors, even the canon’s housekeep- 
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er and the parson’s fine daughters, 
and would then rustle up the pots 
and pans to be mended, all in a 
great clattering. 

That was the way Tim was an- 
nounced in our village, like a pied 
piper, with all the children clustered 
about him, and what a fine tribute 
to any man. What a sight was his 
coming, with Sualtam-Setanta, his 
dog, on one side and Fiona-Finnalia, 
his one-eyed donkey on the other 
side, carrying all Tim’s worldly 
goods and plodding along like a 
Connemara pony, for she was so old, 
she was three days older than the 
devil’s mother, as they said. 

Poor Tim would himself be foot- 
sore and weary. He was about 
thirty-five years, clad in dusty old 
clothes, with fair hair blowing in 
the wind, and with blue eyes, not 
the weak and watery sort, but 
strong and clear and with some- 
thing in them of the indomitable 
spirit of the race, filled with brave 
and tender and far-off things. Ah, 
he looked older than his years, for 
when he was a strapping lad of 
twenty-two he went to a British jail 
for six long years for partaking in 
one of those fierce flings at freedom 
our Irish youth stage now and then 
against alien rule; and you know 
what a British jail can do to an 
Irishman, break him, which they 
have done often enough to the body 
though there was something else 
they could not break and that’s our 
spirit, nor could they rob the star of 
courage from our vision. 

Well, Tim came out lame, broken 
in health and a little bit touched in 
the head, poor fellow; not much 
good for anything. There was a 
grief upon him, and it was the old 
grief of young hearts, which you 
may often see in Ireland and feel 
sorry for if you understand. 
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Tim was a busy man before he 
left for Bruff, the next town on his 
travels, what with mending the pots 
and pans of the whole village. By 
day, the women took all his time, 
but the night was the children’s and 
at twilight they would all escort him 
down to the castle, where he would 
put Fiona-Finnalia in her little 
field and eat his supper and drink 
his porter, for that was the way he 
liked to eat, in the open. 

It was a scene to remember, Tim 
sitting there like a simple Socrates 
and all the children gathered 
around him to hear presently the 
grand stories, for his head was full 
of dreams and wonders which he 
would tell to no one but the chil- 
dren and that with his whole heart. 
They were his confidants; grown- 
ups dismayed and abashed him. 

And there would be the great 
competition for a while, what with 
one wanting to hear of Caolte, an- 
other of the love of Diarmuid and 
Grania, another of Nuada of the Sil- 
ver Hand, or Conn the Hundred- 
Fighter, or of the Sorrows of Deir- 
dre for the slain sons of Usna, and 
they would pester the life out of him 
calling for their favorites until Tim 
in impartial deference to all would 
announce one of his own. 

“Well, my charming colleens and 
brave buchails, and did you ever 
hear the wonderful story of Niall 
of the Nine Hostages and he sailing 
out in his swift-sailing ships for to 
bring thunder over Asia and he and 
the men of Erin in the blazing bat- 
tle with the wily Eastern men, the 
rascals?” 

“Oh, Tim, go on now with the 
grand telling,” they would all shout 
out together and there in the soft 
haze of the twilight while the shad- 
ows crept across the milky skies 
they would sit and listen to him 
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without a sound. Such stories, 
those lost epics of the Gael, they 
heard neither at home nor at school, 
and they were as disinherited chil- 
dren finding the treasure trove of 
untold joys. It was so much bet- 
ter than hearing of Henry, Eliza- 
beth and Lord Nelson, with whom 
they had small sympathy. It was 
to hear these stories that they clus- 
tered around Tim, and though they 
often in the manner of children 
made fun of him, it was all moryah, 
or by the way; and in their hearts 
they loved him. 

You have now a pretty good idea 
of Tim the Tinker, so that you 
could almost recognize him if you 
came across him of an evening on 
the roads over there, but I will be 
getting on with my story and that 
quickly so as to give you a better 
sight of him. The tale centers 
around the big party that was 
staged in Fedamore, the time an- 
other of our fine Irish lads was 
leaving the country that bore and 
bred him, which I regret to say is 
still going on though attempts are 
now being made to keep our young 
blood at home, instead of the boys 
pelting off to strange cities over the 
world when Ireland needs them so 
badly to build up the race after all 
its persecutions. Well, Conal Scan- 
lon was another of our free gifts to 
America, and a finer lad or better 
hurler never lived than this young 
stripling. 

In keeping with the old custom 
there was a great gathering to be 
held in the schoolhouse with Mihail 
O’Laoghaire, grand master that he 
was, as master of ceremonies and 
in charge of the festivities. The 
canon came and the parson, both 
venerable gentlemen and bosom 
friends, the parson’s fine daugh- 
ters came, Lady Dunlevin was 
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there, that gentle Irishwoman whose 
husband was killed in the Boer 
War and who had such a face of 
thoughtful beauty, the justice of 
the peace came and the postmaster 
and postmistress. Even old Pistols- 
For-Two-Coffee-For-One-Neck-Or- 
Nothing Squire Murrough O’Madi- 
gan was there, who took everything 
with a sweep from a swallow to a 
steeplechase, and who used to hear 
the hounds give music in his sleep 
and be dressed for the hunt and 
mounted before he woke up. Ah, it 
was a great tribute to Conal and his 
sweetheart, Séracha. 

The boys from Garryowen were 
there and the lads from Temple- 
glantine, the terrors entirely on the 
field who would take a hard blow 
from a hurley and never let you 
know it. Then came the farmers 
all dressed up in their Sunday 
clothes with their wives and sons 
and daughters by the hundreds 
with the little girls in their robes of 
green and gold and the gosoons in 
their Gaelic kilt costumes, for there 
was to be individual step-dancing 
as well as general dancing for the 
grown-ups. Ahorse and afoot they 
came, by pony and cart, by wagon 
and by bicycle. 

Well, the stage had it all at first 
and the schoolmaster presented the 
purse of gold from the neighbors 
to Conal, who made a fine speech of 
thanks. Then came the music with 
the fiddlers and the pipers having 
their turn. The dancing was on 
with all the women trying to get 
their goodmen to the floor for some 
of them were abashed what with 
the priest and the parson and the 
squire and all, until frequent trips 
to the punchbowls sent up by the 
Gleasons soon made them expand 
enough to rise up with gusto when 
the “Walls of Limerick” was played. 
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Where was Tim all this time? 
Well may you ask, for that’s what 
some of the good people were them- 
selves asking, particularly since it 
was his last night in Fedamore and 
he was off for Bruff the next morn- 
ing. He was always welcome to 
our gatherings, where he would 
usually sit unnoticed in the back 
and, sipping the punch, have a great 
time looking on. 

Let me tell you what happened 
to Tim. He was sitting down by 
the old castle the way he would be 
thinking to himself a bit before he 
came, and then decided to have a 
small porter at Powers’ by which 
time he could go in to the gather- 
ing unnoticed, for he was the shy 
man. Well, while he was sitting 
there sipping his Guinness he heard 
a great noise and commotion out- 
side, and who should rush in but 
Shane O’Farrell and he shouting 
that they wanted Tim, wherever he 
was, to come on the minute and 
sooner to the schoolhouse, for 
Fiona-Finnalia had broken on the 
stage through the back door and 
kicked over the magic lantern, and 
backed into the squire, and put her 
head between the canon and the 
parson to their great indignation 
with the people laughing at it all, 
and Heaven knows what else she 
had done. “And the squire is rav- 
ing mad,” added Shane. 

“Hell to my soul, Oh, Mother of 
God,” shouted Tim for that was the 
way he carried on when excited, 
and with that he pelted out and up 
the road as fast as his legs could 
carry him and his heart burning 
within him for the great shame 
Fiona-Finnalia had brought down 
upon him—whatever the devil had 
gotten into her, for she was always 
quiet since her youth and that was 
a long time ago. Ah, what would 
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the good people think of him now. 
He would have to take Fiona-Fin- 
nalia away before sun-up to-mor- 
row. He had also given her man- 
gles and ten lumps of sugar that 
evening. What a fate for an inno- 
cent man. He was disgraced. 

Such were the thoughts that ran 
through his head as he neared the 
schoolhouse, jumping clean over 
the stone wall in his excitement 
and over the flowerbeds that were 
the master’s pride. Poor Tim, and 
his lame leg! “May the squire mur- 
der ye and the canon damn ye,” he 
was saying of Fiona-Finnalia, and 
in the very next breath as he was 
taking back this evil thought he 
reached the door, tumbled right 
through it to the stage and tripping 
on the carpet sprawled on the floor 
right near the squire himself. He 
got up, conscious of a great silence 
and a sea of faces. 

“Tim, Tim, my boy,” said the 
canon. “Please, remember your- 
self, Timothy,” said the parson. 
“Pull up, fellow, pull up,” said the 
squire, and all the people mur- 
mured, “Oh.” 

Let me tell you now that only a 
moment before Tim came hurtling 
in like a red rapparee, little Phelim 
O’Carmody had come out on the 
stage, fumbling nervously at his 
kilts but with the devil in his eye 
and announced during an interval 
that “Tim the Tinker will now ap- 
pear to sing a song if all will keep 
quiet,” which amazed the good peo- 
ple for well they knew Tim was 
never known to have sung much 
less appear in public like this. The 
canon and parson exchanged mys- 
tified glances, but tried not to look 
ill at ease before their flocks, 
though they had small success, the 
while my brave Phelim romped off- 
stage to collect the second shilling 
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promised him by the village wags 
who had arranged this whole thing 
so well that it timed perfectly. No 
sooner had this young deus ex 
‘machina retired than poor Tim 
came hurtling after in the manner 
described. 

Well, you can imagine the scene, 
with the audience thinking Tim 
was either drunk or daft, and the 
women pulling their cheeks as if 
they couldn’t believe it, and poor 
Tim there with his dusty old 
clothes and his old hat in his hand, 
and ten thousand devils dancing in 
his head, hanging down with shame 
before the people. In the silence 
the cry of the corncrake came in 
the open windows and over by the 
Maigue a loon was laughing. 

Lady Dunlevin, kind soul, saved 
the day with her woman’s intuition, 
by clapping and the women fol- 
lowed eager to break the silence. 
She then motioned the squire, who 
called Tim and gave him a glass of 
punch; and he needed it for his 
throat was as dry as a Kerry lime- 
kiln. More applause came which 
tempted Tim to make a run for it, 
which he found he couldn’t do since 
he was rooted to the spot. 

“Come on, Tim. Say something, 
just a word, to the company,” ad- 
vised the canon, while the rest of 
the distinguished group nodded ap- 
proval. And that’s what Tim was 
thinking. He saw that he would 
have to redeem himself before the 
people, and whatever he said or did 
couldn’t put him in any worse hole 
than he was in now, the depths of 
degradation and despair. The can- 
on spoke to him again, and you 
could see by the poor fellow’s face 
that he was thinking hard. There 
he was now up in front determined 
to do something for the kind people 
after his rudeness. 


TIM THE TINKER 


“Ahem,” said Tim, and he was 
about to open his mouth when 
something terrible happened. Every- 
body turned to the window where, 
lo and behold, was stuck the old 
head of Fiona-Finnalia with her one 
eye on Tim, and letting out a big, 
long-drawn hee-haw, maybe as a 
token of sympathy for her master. 
The lights and crowd added to her 
uneasiness, for she had been pes- 
tered all evening by the strange 
hands that stole her for this very 
moment and she was thrown off the 
even tenor of her ways, which you 
could tell by her basso-profundo 
note of agony. Well, the doormen 
rushed out, but the scalawags got 
away. 

Tim went at it again, for he was 
the brave lad that never backed out 
of anything he started to do. All 
the people were now in sympathy 
with him and likely as not he knew 
it. And then, you wouldn’t believe 
what happened. Tim opened his 
lips and crooned an old song that 
we just have to sit and listen to. 
It was “The Coolin,” that old song 
out of the heart of the race, and 
though Tim’s technique was lack- 
ing the feeling of it brought tears 
to all eyes, and we knew he had 
pent-up memories since the time he 
was a boy under the benediction of 
his mother’s smile. 

There was such applause as you 
never heard, and even Fiona-Fin- 
nalia was heard in the yard as if 
she, poor creature, knew what was 
going on only too well, and saw 
more mangles and sweets in Tim’s 
triumph. Encores, and Tim sang 
other songs, not those songs you 
often hear passed off for Irish 
songs, such as “Mother Machree,” 
“Hogan’s Mule” and the like manu- 
factured in Broadway music shops 
by money-makers who never saw 
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Ireland, but such songs as “Una 
Waun,” “Emer’s Lament,” “Eileen 
Aroon,” and “Sho Ho Huil,” that 
fine Limerick lullaby so beautiful 
that it’s a shame to translate it into 
English. Such genuine songs he 
sang. 

When he finished they gathered 
around him with joy. “God bless 
you,” “May God and Mary and Pat- 
rick bless you,” “Tis one of our old 
bards come back among us,” and 
the like. All were eager to tender 
him their heartfelt compliments. 

“Good people, I am glad my poor 
songs pleased you,” said Tim in his 
simple and charming manner, and 
now more abashed than ever what 
with such genuine praise heaped 
upon him. 

Now the long Irish twilight was 
over and the company began to 
leave for the homes, while Tim was 
escorted by a crowd of the boys to 
celebrate his triumph with the por- 
ter before they went home. Aill 
had forgotten and forgiven the 
young tricksters, though these lat- 
ter took no chances on finding it 
out. And, lest I forget, the chil- 
dren who were allowed to stay up 
this special night in vacation time 
—they were there, especially happy 
in that they had always taken Tim 
fora hero. They knew he had it in 
him, and their young faith was not 
unfounded. 

Ah, the next day was a sad one! 
With dawn Tim was up and away 
on the road to Bruff, and were it 
not that some of us heard Fiona- 
Finnalia give her matutinal hee- 
haw and Sualtam-Setanta howl his 
sad orisons, we all would have 
missed him. While some of our 
elders still lay abed we rushed out 
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on the road, and caught up with 
him. 

“Ah, Tim, don’t go away to-day,” 
we said. “Will you not stay a wee 
bit longer?” We promised him a 
plot for Fiona-Finnalia and a ken- 
nel for Sualtam-Setanta, all sorts of 
inducements. 

“Little lanavs, I must go away,” 
he said, “but I'll come back again.” 

“But it’s so long a time, Tim, for 
you to be gone over the Galtee 
mountains, and no one to be telling 
us the stories of the men of Erin.” 
We had a real grievance, and we 
pleaded and pleaded. As we gath- 
ered about him for the last time, we 
saw that his eyes were filled with 
tears and we knew he was sorry to 
go from us, though we could not un- 
derstand the cruel fate that made 
him go. Then bowing his head, he 
turned and went away. 

“Good-by, Tim, ah, Tim, good-by, 
good-by,” we shouted as we watched 
him down the road until he was 
shrouded in the morning mist. 
Then we cried bitterly. 


I often think of that morning. 
There are not many of us left now, 
from that little group. Some lie in 
Flanders and Gallipoli, and some in 
limestone graves in Ireland, some 
are maimed with the wounds of 
war, and many are scattered over 
the ways of the world; and it is a 
sorrow upon us. Ah, Tim, forgive 
us! How were we then in our 
childish hearts to understand the 
demands of the daily drama called 
earning one’s bread! Now we know 
why you had to go away. For us it 
was a passing sorrow and ever after 
a tender memory; for you, Tim, it 
was life. 








AT THE BELGIAN SEASIDE 


By GeorGE CECIL 


LTHOUGH the seaside resorts 
at which the Belgian populace 
disports itself are less attractive 
than the French variety, they have 
their points. True, none are wildly 
gay, except, perhaps, Ostend, into 
which a fair amount of amusement 
is crammed during a season which 
is so short that it leaves the profit- 
eering tradesmen in tears. By the 
end of August the commercants be- 
gin to look gloomy; and half-way 
through September, when the place 
is a howling wilderness, the last of 
them, putting up the shutters of his 
temporary establishment, considers 
the advantage of going through the 
bankruptcy court .. . As, however, 
these dejected people return year 
after year, it evidently pays them 
to charge a hundred per cent over 
Brussels prices. For six weeks 
Ostend is packed with rich holi- 
day-makers, principally from Eng- 
land and America, from Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic, that Tom 
Tiddler’s ground of the astute. 
Anybody who has anything to sell, 
from a hotel room to a diamond 
tiara, makes money out of them. 
And plenty of it. : 
Except for a group of rich manu- 
facturers and their families, the 
Belgians are inclined to give this 
expensive place a miss . . . “Why,” 
they ask, looking more like stolid 
Germans than anything else on 
earth, “should we enrich grasping 
rascals who demand ‘the eyes of 
one’s head’?” So, foregoing the 
joys of the crowded Digue and the 
great Plage, with its acres of yellow 
sand, they hie them to cheaper 
haunts. At Nieuport, Westende 


Bains, Blankenberghe and Knocke 
the tempestuous breezes from the 
North Sea await them; there is 
sand in plenty; living is more or 
less within reach of the petits 
riches. Rendered happy by locally- 
brewed beer and stodgy Belgian 
cooking, they wear out their oldest 
clothes—and piously thank Provi- 
dence that such havens exist. In 
happy pre-war times this dune- 
bound coast (rather ugly but de- 
cidedly health-giving) also  at- 
tracted many English visitors, 
whose very proper ambition it was 
to learn French and to live the sim- 
ple life. They picked up the comic 
Belgian accent, spending about ten 
francs a day in doing so. Now the 
price of accommodation (for the 
outraged stranger) has taken an 
upward flight; and the Briton asks 
why he should pay thirty francs 
while the natives are charged fif- 
teen. So damaging to the entente... 

Fortunately for these discon- 
tented visitors, golf is to be had at 
Knocke; and a very sporting course 
it is, too. The club is hospitably in- 
clined, for if one black ball in five 
excludes the candidate who pines to 
become a member, a four to one 
chance is pretty safe. To assist be- 
ginners the club has published a 
short dissertation on the etiquette 
of the game; the indispensable ser- 
monette also being printed in 
French for the benefit of Belgian 
golfers who are more keen than 
proficient. 

There also is Zeebrugge, where 
the poor but honest family, bent on 
an economical holiday, may, with 
luck, find a straight-dealing Boni- 
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face to feed and lodge them well for 
afair price. He takes some finding. 

Ostend is decidedly a dressy 
place. Ravishing are the feminine 
toilets, so ravishing, in fact, that 
economists who are summering 
elsewhere make an excursion for 
the express purpose of examin- 
ing them at close quarters. Ma- 
dame, accompanied by her nasty 
little pampered animal (called by 
courtesy a dog), walks on the Digue 
after the early coffee and roll, sport- 
ing a simple—but  costly—kit. 
Women who have gathered from 
afar take in each detail; lynx-eyed 
are they. The morning apéritif 
hour having arrived, Beauty is to 
be seen on the terrace of the Casino, 
wearing some airy costume which 
has cost as much as would keep a 
deserving man in cigars for six 
months. When, in the afternoon, 
she graces le tennis with her delec- 
table presence, a really chic hat is 
displayed upon a head of hair which 
has been “dressed” for the occasion. 
If Madame gives a tea-party, a sec- 
ond extravagance is considered nec- 
essary; and dinner-time finds her 
more gorgeous than the Queen of 
Sheba. Positively, an endless pa- 
rade of fripperies. 

The evening Casino dance is re- 
served for the real triumph of the 
woman to whom money, or credit, 
is no object. Discarding her din- 
ner-gown, she slips into a ball- 
dress, which, after being displayed 
for a conquering hour or so, gives 
place to yet another “confection”! 
Her rings and all other ornaments 
are changed, and so is her complex- 
ion if necessary .. . The most eligi- 
ble men crowd round the siren. 
Ambassadors would like to tango 
with her were it not that Ambassa- 
dorial dignity permits nothing less 
sedate than the stately quadrille. 
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Excursionists, who are remaining in 
Ostend overnight that they may 
drink their fill of fashion’s waste- 
ful and strange whims, are beside 
themselves with astonishment. But 
they seldom are ravaged by jeal- 
ousy, for the dame belge is not co- 
quettish. Like the German Haus- 
frau, whom she much resembles, 
the Belgian woman seldom is lured 
by fine clothes. Indeed, the Bel- 
gian seasiding wife is a model of all 
the economic virtues. She is not, 
however, attractive ... 

Golf and tennis find a rival in 
the skittle-alley. Certainly, Ostend 
holds aloof from this homely—if 
ancient—pastime; the Burgermeis- 
ter probably would be scandalized 
at the suggestion of skittles in a re- 
sort which the rich (and occasion- 
ally great) honor with their mon- 
eyed presence. But the game, 
which is a national one, flourishes 
at other seasides, the older holiday- 
makers being very partial to it. 
Even their wives play, fatigued en- 
ergies being recruited with mild 
beer—by the gallon. Should the 
poor lady require additional sup- 
port, a nip of Vieux Calvados (an 
exceptionally powerful cordial of 
French importation) is adminis- 
tered, while a huge macaroon helps 
to banish fatigue. With this tempt- 
ing refreshment in view she never 
refuses a game. 

At the unimportant seasides the 
music is inferior, a scratch band, 
like the accompanist at a mining 
camp concert, doing its best. Hap- 
pily, at superior Ostend the or- 
chestra is a picked one, with a ca- 
pable—and often distinguished— 
conductor. Satisfying performances 
of opera also are given, singers of 
note being heard. Once Caruso 
sang there, and Belgium still re- 
members that golden voice. 











THE BOOK OF DURROW 


By EILeen BUCKLEY 


E Book of Durrow occupies a 

peculiar niche in the history of 
Celtic illuminative art, for it is one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest speci- 
men in existence. That it may pos- 
sibly date from the sixth century is 
suggested by a Latin inscription on 
a flyleaf, revealing the ancient Irish 
custom of begging a prayer for the 
craftsman. “I pray thy blessed- 
ness, O holy presbyter Patrick,” 
runs the translation, “that whoso- 
ever shall take this book in his hand 
may remember the writer Columba, 
who have myself written this Gos- 
pel in the space of twelve days, by 
the grace of Our Lord.” There is 
but little doubt that this colophon 
had reference solely to the actual 
copying of the text, a task which 
might have been accomplished 
within the time limit specified. If 
it were, it would seem that the 
ornamentation was applied later, 
not by Columba himself but by one 
of his brethren. 

As early as the end of the ninth 
century the manuscript was held to 
be an ancient treasure. Already it 
had been enshrined in a handsome 
silver cumdach, or cover, wrought 
by order of King Flann, who 
reigned in Ireland from 879 to 916. 
In the seventeenth century the 
monks at Durrow still honored the 
tradition that the handwriting was 
that of Columcille, as the Irish af- 
fectionately called Columba, who 
founded the monastery in 546. To 
apostolic successes of wide scope 
and vast importance, including the 
Christianizing of Northern Britain, 
this historic Celt added phenomenal 
powers as ascribe. Poems still sur- 





viving attest his literary talent. Dr. 
George Petrie, famous nineteenth 
century celtologist, believed that 
the Book of Durrow could be traced 
to Columba’s period and authorities 
generally support the theory that 
its antiquity exceeds that of the 
Book of Kells, the loveliest gem 
among the world’s entire collection 
of manuscripts. Both volumes be- 
long to the same school of paleo- 
graphy and within the perpetually 
winding mazes of their luxuriant 
decoration lie hid the magic secrets 
which inspired the Gaelic artist to 
unshackle his mind from the pro- 
saic claims of realism and soar 
blithely amid the zsthetic firma- 
ment of abstract lineal beauty. 

Had one never beheld the shim- 
mering glory of Kells, he would in- 
deed marvel at the artistic ingen- 
uity and originality of Durrow’s 
proudest relic. The execution of 
the drawings and the harmonious 
splendor of the coloring are more 
than admirable, certain of the de- 
signs comparing favorably with 
those of the more noted book, al- 
though in exquisite delicacy and 
elaboration of detail not on the 
same level. 

The Book of Durrow consists 
mainly of St. Jerome’s version of 
the New Testament, introductory 
to which appears St. Jerome’s Epis- 
tle to Pope Damasus, an explana- 
tion of Hebrew names, the Euse- 
bian Canons and the Causz Breves, 
or synopses of the Four Gospels. 
The entire contents comprehend 
two hundred and forty-eight vellum 
pages, measuring nine and one-half 
inches by six, the text confined to 
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single columns of twenty-five lines 
each. 

Each and every page of adorn- 
ment adheres to a single general 
plan. The artist, a true exponent 
of the best traditions of Celtic pale- 
ography, has revealed a marked 
predilection for absolute geometric 
balance of mass, line and color, 
graciously distributing his orna- 
ment with regard to a large central 
rectangle encompassed by a border 
of greater or less depth. Spirals, 
interlacements, fretwork and key 
patterns form the bases of most of 
the designs, a dexterous treatment 
of motif and color infusing indi- 
viduality and engaging diversity. 
Tessellated effects are stressed, re- 
calling the fact that the source of 
Irish inspiration for this style is a 
question permitting wide latitude 
for conjecture. During the Roman 
occupation the Gaels had colonies 
in western and southwestern Brit- 
ain. Hence contact with the con- 
querors of the sister island enabled 
the Irish to study at first hand the 
classic mosaic floors and pavements 
of villas erected wherever the Ro- 
mans settled. Even to this day re- 
mains of these tessellations are oc- 
casionally unearthed in England. 

Long anteceding the Christian era 
travel and commerce had brought 
the Celts into frequent association 
with both Romans and Egyptians. 
Thus a foreign influence probably 
impressed itself on early Irish de- 
sign. Interlacing figures of classic 
origin are usually of simple charac- 
ter. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the Gaels appropriated at most only 
a basic idea, eventually developing 
it beyond anything ever dreamed of 
by other races. Certain examples 
of the less antique Mohammedan 
art come closer perhaps to Celtic in- 
tricacies than any others. 
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Textile industry, in which the 
Irish were highly skilled from a 
remote period, may have contribut- 
ed largely to the interwoven motifs, 
perennial inspiration of metalwork- 
er, stone-carver and scribe. Bits of 
cloth, discovered amid ancient 
ruins, display a fascinating variety 
of patterns, exquisitely wrought. It 
is also significant that old Rome 
offered a popular market for Irish 
basketry. 

Whatever the source of Celtic in- 
terlacements, it seems certain that 
the illuminator planned his com- 
plex decoration after the manner of 
the tapestry-worker, treating the 
vellum as if it were a magic loom, 
spinning a thousand glistening 
strands into the flower-like fancy of 
his enchanted vision. With the 
ecstatic spirit of a weaver of celes- 
tial scenes, he attuned his labors to 
the song of the most delicate shut- 
tles, never pausing until whole and 
complete it shone like a dream 
made real. 

The opening page of the Book of 
Durrow features a purely ornamen- 
tal tessellation typical of the mode 
adopted on four separate pages pre- 
ceding the Gospels. Four addi- 
tional pages depict the respective 
Evangelical Symbols, while on still 
another all are assembled together. 
The background of the emblematic 
pages shows the plain vellum, that 
of the others being tinted black. 
Mellow tones of red, green and yel- 
low predominate in the color 
scheme, brown occurring occasion- 
ally, purple rarely. 

Innumerable red dots, arranged 
singly or in clusters of three, fre- 
quently heighten the effect of a 
design. At times they cover the 
entire robe of a saint or dispose 
themselves over a portion or the 
whole surface of an animal figure, 
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again they follow the labyrinths of 
an interlacement or soften the out- 
line of an initial letter. This sim- 
ple device is encountered wherever 
Celtic illumination extended its 
sway. 

Among well-known manuscripts 
outside of Ireland which incor- 
porate a system of dots, usually red 
or yellow, are included the Gospels 
of Lindisfarne and the Gospels of 
St. Gall. The first is perhaps Eng- 
land’s most priceless national treas- 
ure and from an artistic standpoint 
more nearly approaches the Book 
of Kells than any similar work in 
existence. The monastery of Lin- 
disfarne was established in the 
early seventh century by Gaels from 
Iona, whence may be traced the be- 
ginnings of that style of paleogra- 
phy frequently though somewhat 
erroneously, called Anglo-Saxon. 
The St. Gall Testament belonged to 
a Continental monastery, which 
owed its origin to one of that host 
of Irish missionaries who concen- 
trated their efforts on western Eu- 
rope. In the early Middle Ages 
St. Gall represented one of the most 
important schools of illumination 
in all Europe and upon its tradi- 
tions the Germans molded their ex- 
pression of the art, as in large meas- 
ure did the French. Both the Lin- 
disfarne and St. Gall manuscripts 
exemplify the same style of orna- 
mentation and are attributable 
either to natives of Ireland or to 
their disciples. 

The non-symbolic pages of the 
Book of Durrow exhibit an alluring 
array of interlacing figures, gener- 
ally of cruciform or triune charac- 
ter. Key patterns and fretwork 
akin to Greek or Chinese types are 
likewise in evidence. Ofttimes the 
motifs are inclosed in tiny rectan- 
gles, so manipulated as to produce 
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the effect of the enamels on old 
Irish metalwork. Attention is di- 
rected to the use of the divergent 
spiral or trumpet device, because 
of its interest historically. Gaelic 
craftsmen of pagan days employed 
it extensively. As early as 1500 ps. 
c. it is found in a different form 
adorning the damascened swords of 
Mycenz, while at a still more re- 
mote date Egypt witnessed its popu- 
larity. Perhaps the most striking 
design in the whole book is a pan- 
eled border of intertwining, elon- 
gated creatures, flourishing ele- 
phantine proboscides, the lithe 
grace of an Irish wolfhound invest- 
ing their attenuated forms. 

The symbolical page of St. Mat- 
thew features a highly convention- 
alized, bearded man with hair 
parted in the center. His stiff, bell- 
shaped robe is a checkerboard ef- 
fect in red, yellow and green, re- 
lieved by black and white tessel- 
lated areas. The wilderness is un- 
mistakably associated with the 
composite beast announcing St. 
Mark. His red-dotted head, yellow 
eye and formidable open jaws pro- 
claim the wild boar, but his body, a 
graduated harlequin in red and 
green, presents a leonine aspect, 
the powerful yellow paws shielded 
by sharp black nails, the gracefully 
curved tail half yellow and half a 
herringbone pattern of tiny green 
parallelograms alternated with 
black and white. 

At the center of St. Luke’s page 
a small ox stands in profile view 
mildly gazing into space. The art- 
ist required only an outline to pro- 
duce an atmosphere of subtle sig- 
nificance, breathing the spirit of the 
symbolized text. Here is a por- 
trayal in which one senses some- 
thing of that gentleness, innocence 
and resignation characteristic of 
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the Willing Sacrifice. Nor has the 
decorative phase been neglected, 
for the diminutive figure, defined by 
a heavy yellow line and covered 
with red dots, exhibits two green 
and two brown legs, red and yel- 
low scrolls emphasizing the bril- 
liancy. 

The treatment of St. John’s eagle 
is reminiscent of cloisonné enamel, 
a process which the artist appar- 
ently had in mind. A green-eyed 
bird with circular yellow head and 
prominent beak, he searches the il- 
limitable distance, the sharp black 
claws of his yellow talons clinging 
to an invisible aérial crag. Turned 
full front, his body is clothed in 
feathers of red, yellow, green and 
white in laminated mode. This 
theme is repeated on the upper por- 
tion of the half-open wings, ending 
in a black and white herringbone 
design. 

In connection with the evolution 
of the eagle as an emblem, this 
Gaelic bird forms an interesting 
link in an international chain of 
historic import. One of the oldest 
of pagan symbols, he served kings 
and conquerors centuries prior to 
becoming the honored insignia of 
the Roman legions. Introduced into 
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Christian art, he evinced his adapta- 
bility by meeting the requirements 
of a new faith. 

Summarizing the fantastic Evan- 
gelical Symbols, it is obvious that 
they radically violate the laws of 
anatomy. As a criticism on the art- 
ist’s aim, however, the point is not 
well taken, for he directed his ap- 
peal not to analytical searchers 
after realism, but to those whose 
pious gaze would extract spiritual 
sweetness from a cryptic language 
to which their hearts held the key. 

At the end of the manuscript 
there stands, like a rear guard, a 
miniature ecclesiastic, whose ton- 
sure, extending from ear to ear, 
witnesses that he accepted the cus- 
tom of the Celtic Church. As the 
Roman tonsure did not become the 
custom until the first quarter of 
the eighth century, it seems reason- 
able to assume that the book existed 
at that time and likely much 
earlier. This evidently is a portrait 
of an ancient Irish scribe. 

The fate of the Book of Durrow 
almost repeats that of Kells, for 
somehow it escaped the vandalism 


of Henry VIII., and for several cen- . 


turies has enriched the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as ig obvious, Tue Wortp AND THE Fairu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





AN HEROIC WOMAN 


AULINE JARICOT is neither 

widely known nor often praised, 
but neglect cannot make insignifi- 
cant the woman who founded the 
greatest international work that 
has ever existed. Slighted, calum- 
niated and despised while she lived, 
forgotten after her death, to-day, 
with the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith yearly growing in 
importance under the eye of the 
Holy Father, her memory is being 
revived and the cause of her beatifi- 
cation is arousing belated interest. 

Her extraordinary life began in 
wealth and with all the éclat of 
phenomenal success, to end in 
loneliness, poverty, and apparent 
failure. Her parents, brothers and 
sisters died long before her, and 
many whom she had befriended 
either deserted or betrayed her; but 
a few close friends remained true 
to the end. And such friends as 
she was worthy to have! One after 
another among them has been bea- 
tified or canonized: Mother Barat, 
Mother Euphrasia Pelletier, Pére 
Eymard, Pére Colin—all of them 
founders of religious congregations; 
and best beloved of all, the gentle 
Curé d’Ars. 


Pauline Marie Jaricot was born 
in 1799, the sixth child of a silk 
merchant of Lyons who, having 
suffered poverty and exile during 
the French Revolution, returned to 
his native city as soon as order was 
restored and business began to re- 
vive, and quickly grew rich under 
Napoleon and the last Bourbon 
kings. Pauline’s girlhood was 
that of the average girl of her time 
and circumstances. Her education 
was solid, and her religious training 
excellent; but it was dainty clothes, 
and parties, and the attentions of 
boyish admirers which interested 
her above all things else until she 
was seventeen years of age. When 
suddenly but unalterably she gave 
her heart to God, the sun of happi- 
ness continued to shine over her 
life. She was successful every- 
where; she had wealth, friends, de- 
voted relatives, and wide influence. 

In 1819, when she was twenty 
years of age, Mile. Jaricot founded 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. One of her brothers 
had awakened her love for the mis- 
sions and given her a keen insight 
into needs which were never more 
pressing than during the agitated 
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years that followed the French 
Revolution. She began by collect- 
ing weekly a small alms for the 
support of the missions from a 
number of pious working women. 
For a year the desire to do some- 
thing bigger in so big a cause, was 
constantly in her thoughts and 
prayers and on her lips; and at 
length there came suddenly to her 
mind a plan by which her tiny as- 
sociation might be vastly extended. 
As she wrote afterward, 


“One evening, when my family 
were playing cards and I was sit- 
ting by the fire praying and seek- 
ing help from God, a clear concep- 
tion came into my mind of how the 
Propagation of the Faith should be 
organized. I realized how easily 
each person in my own intimate 
circle could find ten persons, in- 
cluding herself, who would each 
give a halfpenny for the Society. I 
saw that one could choose the most 
capable among these to receive 
from these leaders of groups of ten 
the halfpennies collected from 
them, and that then another leader 
should be elected who would unite 
the funds presented by ten leaders 
of a hundred persons. Thus, in 
order to simplify the association, 
each leader of a thousand members 
would refer to a common center. 
I was astonished that no one had 
thought of so simple a scheme be- 
fore, and wrote it out on a scor- 
ing board on the card-table for fear 
of forgetting it.”* 


During the first year about six 
hundred francs were collected and 
sent to the Foreign Mission Society, 
in Paris, a modest beginning, cer- 
tainly, but the Society grew swiftly. 


1B. Perrin, Pauline Jaricot. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $3.30. 
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Priests and layfolk, rich and poor 
became interested, in many of the 
cities and villages of France. After 
three years, a committee of men, 
who had banded together to do 
something worth while for the mis- 
sions, saw the possibilities of Mlle. 
Jaricot’s association as the nucleus 
of a Society, world wide in its scope, 
and they took possession of it. Mlle. 
Jaricot willingly relinquished first 
place, and was soon crowded far 
into the background, and after- 
wards, forgotten. Thirty years 
later the Society officially declined 
to acknowledge her as its founder, 
and even in Lyons the local com- 
mittee spoke of the foundation of 
the Propagation of the Faith as 
“being due to some poor unknown 
servant of God.” Mlle. Jaricot’s 
splendid attitude in regard to the 
matter is shown in a letter which 
she wrote to an indignant friend: 

“As a matter of fact the Propaga- 
tion did not bear very great fruit 
when it was in the hands of this 
‘poor servant.’... The scheme 
would have been useless if God had 
not found others to work it. So we 
need not mind being despised by 
those who do not like to admit that 
it was this poor servant who served 
as the match to light the fire. Why 
should a match expect to be talked 
about?” 

But Mlle. Jaricot’s title of foun- 
dress is now secure. Given time, 
truth asserts itself. To-day the 
Society is proud to claim her, and 
Popes have publicly praised her in 
speaking of it. 

In 1827, Mile. Jaricot founded 
the Association of the Living Ros- 
ary. Like everything that she un- 
dertook it was conceived and car- 
ried out on a big scale. As a remedy 
for the unprayerful tendency of the 
time and a means of spreading 
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Catholic literature, she devised the 
plan of dividing the Rosary among 
bands of fifteen who would each 
say and meditate upon one decade 
every day, all uniting to storm 
heaven for the conversion of sin- 
ners and for strength in their own 
spiritual warfare. Members were 
to give a small monthly offering to 
be used in purchasing and distrib- 
uting Catholic books, rosaries, cru- 
cifixes and other religious articles. 
The first associates were recruited 
among the spinners and weavers of 
Lyons and were all poor women. 
For four years the Association 
was beset with difficulties: some of 
the ecclesiastical authorities disap- 
proved of it, and Pauline was ac- 
cused of using for herself the 
money which was given for books; 
nevertheless, its growth was phe- 
nomenal. Circulars made it known 
in every corner of France, in Eng- 
land, and in Belgium, and by hun- 
dreds and thousands men and 
women enrolled themselves. Five 
years after the plan was broached 
the Association had become of such 
importance that two Papal briefs 
were sent to Mile. Jaricot, naming 
Cardinal Lambruschini Protector of 
the Association and appointing two 
priests as directors, one at Lyons, 
the other at Paris. By 1831 there 
were a million members in France 
alone, and the name of Pauline 
Jaricot was known and revered 
throughout the Catholic world. 
The ten or eleven succeeding 
years were very busy, and very 
happy ones for Mlle. Jaricot. Her 
fortune, her time, and all her in- 
fluence were joyfully devoted to 
God’s service. She was rich and 
much beloved, and the works which 
she had inaugurated were prosper- 
ing as few have ever done in any 
age or any land. III health alone 
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greatly tried her and, influenced no 
doubt by the Curé d’Ars whose de- 
votion to St. Philomena is well 
known, she determined to make a 
pilgrimage to the saint’s tomb at 
Mugnano, near Naples, in the hope 
of being cured. 

In Rome, Pauline was welcomed 
by Mother Barat, at the Trinita dei 
Monti; and being too ailing to go 
to the Vatican for an audience with 
the Holy Father, Gregory XVI., he 
visited her at the convent—in such 
esteem was she held at this time. 

The story of her stay at Mugnano 
is not only edifying but irresistibly 
funny: 

“The good people of Mugnano 
prayed aloud for my cure. When- 
ever I appeared in the church they 
renewed their supplications with 
an eagerness I cannot describe.” 
They thumped upon the saint’s 
tomb, beseeching her to grant their 
request, until Mlle. Jaricot had to 
beg them to pray more quietly. 
When, after a few days, she was 
miraculously cured, popular ex- 
citement was intense. Still weak 
and easily fatigued, poor Pauline 
was obliged to walk again and again 
from one point to another, just to 
prove that she could do it. 

Of her return journey to Rome 
these quaint details have been pre- 
served: Having obtained a relic of 
St. Philomena, she had it set in a 
lifesize wax image, dressed in 
white silk with red and gold trim- 
mings. It was taken to Rome on a 
seat in Pauline’s carriage, and she 
sat facing it. The story of the mira- 
cle and of the golden-haired statue 
traveled to Rome ahead of her, and 
at every stage of the journey curi- 
ous crowds gathered about the post 
chaise. At one point the postmas- 
ter made a speech in the best 
French that he could muster. 
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The easiest and most tranquil 
years of Mlle. Jaricot’s life followed 
her cure. It was the calm before 
the storm. About 1844 clouds 
gathered thickly on the horizon. 
Again, and in many quarters, she 
was accused of appropriating the 
money collected by the Living Ros- 
ary, while the truth was that the 
Association was costing her hun- 
dreds of francs every year in post- 
age, stationery and circulars. Al- 
though her father had left her a 
large fortune, financial troubles 
began to harry her; she had been 
giving too lavishly to convents in 
need of money, to impoverished 
families, to the missions and to 
every other good cause. And a 
new scheme, born of her large- 
hearted generosity, was to swamp 
her with debt and to sadden the 
long remaining years of her life. 

The condition of the French 
working classes was then pitiable; 
and, in consequence, there was 
widespread discontent, rioting was 
not infrequent, and communism 
was being preached on all sides. 
Mile. Jaricot longed to do some- 
thing to improve matters—and 
there was never anything small 
about her plans! Her wish was to 
establish a model Christian settle- 
ment, of a kind that has since been 
successfully attempted in France, 
notably by M. Léon Harmel. She 
sank all that she possessed into the 
scheme, and it failed ignominiously, 
partly, at least, because those whom 
she trusted implicitly were neither 
dependable nor honest. She found 
herself saddled with an appalling 
debt, which she had no means of 
meeting, and her name became a 
byword for improvidence and even 
for dishonesty. Unquestionably 
she had made mistakes, grave if 
generous ones, in attempting any- 
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thing so vast, unadvised, and with 
only inexperienced coéperation, The 
penalty she paid was heavy: the 
peace and happiness of her life 
were irrevocably wrecked. 

A Jesuit Father who made a 
study of this phase of her life, wrote 
in regard to it. “Humanly speak- 
ing, it is not possible to explain the 
circumstances that converged to 
crush her—But it had to be so; God 
willed that the foundress of the 
Propagation of the Faith and the 
Living Rosary should be made 
worthy of the great works she gave 
through Our Lord to His Church. 
It was God’s will that she should 
meet with betrayal, opposition, de- 
sertion.” 

Feeling bound in conscience to 
repay every penny that she owed, in 
so far as was at all possible, Mlle. 
Jaricot tried in one way after an- 
other to raise money but succeeded 
very poorly. She would earn a few 
hundred francs, keep only what she 
needed for the bare necessities of 
life, and send the remainder to her 
creditors; but the debt was enor- 
mous, and the sums that she could 
pay small. Later, grown old and 
very stout, for days and weeks she 
tramped the pitiless streets of Paris, 
begging for help that was given 
only in doles too small appreciably 
to lighten her anxieties. 

For ten or twelve years she lived 
in poverty so great that her cloth- 
ing was always threadbare and 
often too thin and worn to protect 
her from the cold, and her food was 
of coarsest quality and often all too 
little in quantity. Even in severe 
winter weather she could seldom 
afford a fire, or after dusk sufficient 
light to work or read. She was a 
pauper, officially listed among those 
in Lyons who needed and were re- 
ceiving relief. And she was al- 
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ways ailing, she was alone in the 
world, and she was old. 

These were her heroic years. She 
never complained. As her troubles 
multiplied she clung more and more 
closely to God. The Curé d’Ars, 
preaching in his little church on 
suffering and resignation, said one 
day, “Ah, my brethren, I know 
some one who knows how to ac- 
cept the cross, and a heavy cross, 
and to bear it with love! It is Mlle. 
Jaricot.” 

Among all the beautiful incidents 
related of the saints, it would not be 
easy to find another more touching 
than the story of her last visit to 
this old and faithful friend at Ars. 
Feeling, as she said, that she “could 
not go on any longer” without see- 
ing him, she set out one winter day, 
accompanied only by Marie Dubois, 
a little peasant who still clung to 
her. A baker, on his way to Ars, 
offered them seats in his cart, which 
they gladly accepted. 

The wind was high and snow 
began to fall. Before they reached 
their destination Mlle. Jaricot was 
almost frozen. As soon as he saw 
her the Curé ran out to meet her, 
but she was so stiff with cold that 
he had to get two men to help her 
to climb down. He took her and 
Marie to his little room, which was 
as cold as outdoors, and seeing how 
weary and frozen and ill Mlle. Jari- 
cot was, he vainly tried to make a 
fire in the never used grate, with 
some damp wood and straw. Al- 
though he got down on his knees 
to blow it, he succeeded only in fill- 
ing the room with smoke, and Mlle. 
Jaricot said cheerily: 

“Dear Father, let it be. I am 
used to the cold; what I want is to 
be warmed inside by hope and love; 
that is what I came for.” 
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She then told him how troubled 
she was at being unable to pay her 
debts, and he counseled her not to 
worry. “You cannot do what is 
impossible,” he said. “Never mind 
what is said or done to injure you 
in the eyes of men; it won’t keep 
Our Lord from doing you justice.” 

Then, forgetting all else; they be- 
gan to talk of the love of God, and 
did not desist until the Curé was 
called to the church to hear confes- 
sions. As a parting gift, he gave 
her a small wooden cross, and was 
delighted to see her pleasure in it. 
It was their last meeting. The old 
saint lived but a few weeks more. 

In June, 1862, when she was 
sixty-three years of age, Mlle. Jari- 
cot died after five weeks of intense 
suffering. Her funeral was like any 
other pauper’s, except that a num- 
ber of priests and nuns followed her 
coffin to the grave. There was no 
one to mourn for her but her little 
companion, Marie Dubois. Lyons 
had forgotten her long before. 

But as the years passed a tradi- 
tion sprang up all over France that 
she had been the working people’s 
truest friend. Once more she began 
to be honored as the foundress of 
the Propagation of the Faith, and 
her name became a familiar one in 
the Annals of the Society. In 1881 
Pope Leo XIII. declared that “the 
memory of this pious virgin is for 
more than one reason a blessed one 
in the Church”; and Pope Pius XI. 
praised her in his Encyclical on the 
Missions. The cause of her bea- 
tification has found influential 
friends; and perhaps the shabby, 
neglected old woman who died a 
pauper will some day be given the 
highest honor that this world 
knows: canonization. 

FLORENCE GILMORE. 
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THE CATHEDRAL BEADLE 


EADLES must have beards. To 
be quite accurate, I should 
confess to having once seen a beard- 
less man in beadle’s attire in Eu- 
rope; but he appeared consciously 
insignificant and shrinking within 
his loose clothing. He was no true 
beadle; perhaps a substitute. Cer- 
tainly the handsomer the beard, the 
better the beadle. No straggling 
long beard, but a generous, vital 
beard, squarely clipped. A beard 
that moves with the haughty move- 
ment of the head of your real 
beadle, who should always appear 
to be looking over it, the face tilted 
backward and foreshortened. 

Also a wide, stable, and perfectly 
fitted front; a majestic front; a su- 
perbly rounded figure. Not a wrin- 
kle in the scarlet waistcoat over 
bosom and belly, not a_hair’s 
breadth of gold braid awry on the 
black open coat. The bright silken 
band of his office flows from right 
shoulder to left hip in the smartest 
of convex lines. So perfect are his 
movements that even the glistening 
fringes of his epaulets barely waver 
with his march. The black hat, too, 
pinched becomingly over each ear, 
must slope upward from a clear and 
lofty brow, a smooth, unworried, 
confident brow, above which the 
white plume suggests a fluffy cloud 
caressing a mountain top. 

And if your fascinated eye ever 
sinks as low as the legs, you will 
be able to think only of a prince, or 
a dancing partner, or of both in one 
person. Knee breeches. Silken 
hose of scarlet to match the waist- 
coat. And_ delicately curving 
calves; the most perfect leg an art- 
ist could design. They bear the 
beadle along in procession with a 
magnificent agility, carrying the 


weight of himself, his costume, and 
all the traditions and duties of his 
office with a glad ease of motion. 
Unmindful of his own graceful legs, 
which are quite invisible to the 
beadle himself, he toys with his 
heavy mace, looking as happy as a 
child with a gay red balloon. 

All beadles give the impression of 
aiming toward this perfection. Each 
achieves success in some particular, 
yet the absolute remains forever 
difficult of attainment. One beadle 
with shapely legs may have a strag- 
gling beard. Another, with ele- 
gantly curving front, may reveal 
legs that curve the wrong way, if at 
all. One or two, of complete so- 
briety in demeanor, have yet failed 
to eradicate all traces of adult ex- 
perience from their countenances; 
they show lines of anxiety, or even 
traces of a frown. I have, how- 
ever, seen one perfect beadle; seen 
him not once, but many times. I 
have watched his silent progress 
through the maze of chairs in the 
nave of a crowded cathedral. His 
splendid statuesque presence near 
you is a joyous reminder of your 
privilege; you promptly feel in your 
pocket for the alms which you will 
slip into the pouch of the unimpos- 
ing ecclesiastic whose herald he is. 
You are sure Monsieur le Bedeau re- 
gards you with satisfaction as you 
do so. What would happen, you 
wonder, if you should not do so? 
You have no courage, under his 
stately patronage, to make the ex- 
periment. Even in this anxious mo- 
ment his face wears the light of 
potential smiles. He is confident of 
himself and, it appears, of you also. 
You give. 

This regular Sabbath appearance 
in the midst of a vast nave filled 
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with worshipers, which is to me al- 
ways an apparition of visionary 
beauty, becomes so habitual that 
most of the parishioners never re- 
gard him at all, his presence being 
merely a reminder of the approach 
of the money bag. It is in time of 
festival that the people of the parish 
or of the whole diocese admire him 
with the eye of joyous proprietor- 
ship. He is of themselves, his duty 
is to them and to the Church. They 
are as proud of him as he is of his 
office. On these occasions he moves 
superbly and benevolently along the 
streets, which are now all aflutter 
with pennants and festoons in Our 
Lady’s celestial colors. The Beadle’s 
presence alone would almost jus- 
tify the gay decorations, since they 
form the correct setting for his bril- 
liant costume and medieval bearing. 
Always with the same veiled sun- 
light in his handsome face, he con- 
ducts, perhaps, a body of clergy in 
rich garments, a gracious arch- 
bishop at their head, whose gor- 
geous train is heavily borne above 
the dust by solemn altar-boys in red 
and white. Or our Beadle may be 
leading to some festival Mass the 
dark clad women of a visiting par- 
ish, who walk unevenly behind him, 
two by two, their lips trembling to 
prayers. Or he may be marching 
carefully ahead of a line of school 
children, the tiny boys in the front 
ranks so dazzled by his size, and 
brilliance, and grace, that their lit- 
tle open mouths forget to chant the 
canticles until the insistent tones 
of the overtaking priest and master 
set them to singing again, me- 
chanically, as in a dream, while 
they step nimbly with eager irregu- 
larity behind this miraculous giant. 

Perhaps it is with the children 
that I like him best, my perfect 
Beadle. At Boulogne, day after day 
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during the novena in honor of the 
Assumption of Our Lady, I have 
seen him marshaling whole par- 
ishes, or schools, or groups of the 
aged from their pious convents, or 
the reverent clergy in symbolic 
robes. By the seventh or eighth 
day, I have marveled at his con- 
tinued patience and courage. There 
he is, promptly at eight o’clock each 
warm summer morning, neat and 
shining, precisely as he was yester- 
day, not a button undone, nor any 
sign of neglect in the beautiful 
beard. Does he never rest, I won- 
der? Does he stand himself up in 
a niche of the cathedral all night, 
where he receives some magic re- 
freshment of body and attire? For 
no real man could dress up like that 
at seven in the morning. Yet he is 
real enough. Watch him and see. 
Watch him turn at the cathedral 
portal to regard the little folks. 
For he must make sure that all are 
there in order, ready to enter into 
the great shadowy nave, where 
places have been reserved for them 
close to the choir. As he lingers 
there, while the straggling line con- 
denses into a more compact row, 
his proud head leans a little toward 
the children. He looks down from 
above his golden beard. They gaze 
aloft, subdued by his splendor and 
by their blurry consciousness of the 
mystic service to which he will 
usher them. They look up and he 
looks down. His latent smile 
breaks through his veil of pride. 
The Beadle is silently merry. The 
children smile back, in sympathetic 
silence, reassured. Then this per- 
fectly beautiful Man of Magic opens 
a little door, through which these 
awed children pass into the mys- 
tery and dim color of the cool and 
spacious House of God. 
Grace Cook Kurz. 
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OVERSEAS LOGIC 


S anything to be gained, either for 

China, or for America, by the in- 
oculation of Chinese students with 
the isms bandied about in our uni- 
versities of the more wild type? Is 
the future domination of Oriental 
affairs by unbalanced young men 
a pleasing prospect for either coun- 
try to contemplate? 

Yet this is coming to pass in our 
day. The returned student is well 
in the saddle even now. He is 
heard in the council chambers of 
Cathay. He is without doubt to be 
the new master of the new China. 

If this child of destiny is to be 
imbued with nothing so much as 
with the subversive dogmas re- 
vealed by certain of our academic 
oracles, what is likely to be the re- 
sult? Recall that he is much more 
untrammeled by custom and public 
opinion than his American class- 
mate. He can already say, “We 
have changed all that.” His coun- 
try is deliberately scrapping its in- 
heritance, and seeking eclectically 
over the whole Western world for 
the best mess of pottage it can find 
in exchange. All barriers are down, 
and anything is possible. In this 
atmosphere the Chinese student is 
very likely to live any crazy philos- 
ophy he may chance to learn. 
Might not we Americans conceiv- 
ably be soapless bolsheviki to-day if 
Thomas Jefferson and the fathers 
had drawn their inspiration from 
Karl Marx? The formative period 
forms. Is it then likely that a 
wildly wrong indoctrination of the 
Chinese student can result in either 
stable government for his own 
country, or satisfactory relations 
with his neighbors? 

If America is to continue in its 
unconsciously assumed réle of men- 


tor to young China, can it either 
with justice or safety wash its 
hands of the implied responsibility? 

What the future rulers of China 
need, and what America in its 
measure should see that they get, is 
a rooted conviction of both the maj- 
esty of law and the sacredness of 
rights. 

The Secretary of Labor main- 
tains a list of schools eligible to 
accept Chinese students. Let him 
amend it to distinguish between 
our conservative and radical in- 
stitutions of learning, striking off 
the list any school that employs an 
instructor who will not subscribe 
to certain principles that underlie 
all successful political and econom- 
ic development. What are they? 
A minimum that any government 
may not only believe but act upon 
might include the following: Con- 
stitutional procedure in place of 
violence, the binding force of con- 
tracts, the right of private property, 
and the inviolability of conscience. 

Even the utmost minimum stipu- 
lation will raise the question: What | 
becomes of liberty? The answer is 
that it cedes to the right of the 
American Government to perform 
a grave duty towards a neighbor, 
and incidentally to save itself the 
trouble of landing marines all over 
the bamboo groves of that neighbor 
in order to adjust with machine 
gun fire the disagreements that are 
the result of radical doctrines. 

If the Government has the right 
to control academic freedom to the 
extent outlined, then it surely has 
the duty to do it, for this is little 
more than elementary fairness both 
towards itself and China. 

James E. Watsn, A.F.M., 
Vicar Apostolic of Kongmoon. 
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ROMANCE OF A LIBRARY 


A SCHOLARLY Pope, the generos- 
ity of an American, the brains and 
devotion of a little band of men 
from many lands are now collabo- 
rating factors in doing great and 
noble service to education in the 
highest sense. A mere fraction of 
the thousands of pilgrims and peni- 
tents flocking to Rome this jubilee 
year devote a few minutes to hurry- 
ing through the halls and corridors 
of that wonder of the world, the 
Vatican Library. Nor do even these 
dream of the romance behind those 
painted cupboards and glass cases 
or the patient labor which must go 
on for the span of our generation 
before the task which American 
munificence has made possible can 
be complete. 

The Carnegie Peace Fund could 
not have chosen a better object than 
the library which has grown up in 
the shadow of St. Peter’s Basilica. 
As the Popes once lived at the yet 
more ancient Lateran Palace, at the 
other end of Rome, the nucleus of 
the collection was formed there and 
brought over to the Vatican later. 
But the first manuscripts — there 
was as yet no printing in the world 
—were the private property of the 
Pontiffs. Pope Nicholas V., the 
great humanist, thought of making 
it into a library accessible to the 
few people in the world who could 
read and appreciate good books. 
He reigned from 1447 to 1455, in 
those times when Rome was strug- 
gling out of the barbarity and chaos 
of the middle ages to the rebirth of 
learning and culture. He knew 
Rome when it was but a dwelling 


of herdsmen suffering from the neg- 
lect following the civil troubles and 
the Pope’s escape to Avignon. Cat- 
tle wandered about the city; wild 
fowl flocked in the marshes to 
which the very centre of the city 
had sunk through neglect and de- 
cay. It was Nicholas, son of a fif- 
teenth century provincial doctor, 
reared in penury and hardships dif- 
ficult for us to conceive, who made 
up his mind to build churches and 
palaces, collect books and make all 
acknowledge Rome as the world’s 
capital. He aimed at attracting stu- 
dents as well as pilgrims. And he 
succeeded. 

Long before he became Pope he 
used to tell his friends that if ever 
he had any money he would spend 
it on books and buildings, but books 
first of all. Every scudo he could 
spare was spent on buying those 
then precious things. Poor clerk in 
holy orders as he was, he would 
have none but the best, carefully 
written in a good hand and taste- 
fully bound. The pilgrims who 
flocked to Rome for his jubilee, the 
first held there after the Popes’ re- 
turn from their Avignon exile, 
brought the money. Nicholas spent 
it so wisely that it formed the basis 
of intellectual Rome. The library, 
now grown beyond his fondest 
dreams, enriched since then by 
manifold collections from _ else- 
where, still has many of his books, 
bought when he was but a priest, 
and poor at that. The copious mar- 
ginal notes, in his own hand, prove 
what a keen mind he had. While 
still young he became the greatest 
authority on books and “human- 
ism”—that polite learning which 
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was beginning to dawn through the 
night of medizval strife and atroc- 
ity. 

Traveling with his superiors and 
ever keen for a new book, he found 
in Germany a complete edition of 
Tertullian’s books, the sermons of 
Leo the Great and St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s commentaries upon the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, all beauti- 
fully written and some illuminated 
in the best manner of an age when 
monks spent a lifetime over a cou- 
ple of volumes. Having made a 
goodly collection when a priest, he 
gave them to the Vatican Library. 
It was he who pulled down the old 
St. Peter’s and started the present 
basilica. He incurred the wrath of 
the Romans by demolishing the an- 
cient church, but did not turn from 
his intention of setting up such a 
temple as would hold thousands of 
pilgrims and be the wonder of 
Christendom. When he died there 
were no fewer than 9,000 volumes 
in the library. 

After his death many of them 
were lost or stolen, but Sixtus IV., 
who also founded a temporal sover- 
eignty, built up a new library on 
the remains of Nicholas’s collection 
and housed it with a magnificence 
in keeping with the Sistine Chapel 
which he built. He made Platine, 
whose “History of the Early Popes” 
is still delightful to read, the libra- 
rian. There is a fresco of him pre- 
senting a book to the Pontiff. 

Alexander VII. did not forget the 
library which was beginning to be 
famous through the civilized world. 
Leo X., better known to Protestants 
for his opposition to Martin Luther, 
found great pleasure in books. He 
engaged Machiavelli to write most 
of the books we still enjoy and pre- 
sented his rich private collection of 
Greek manuscripts to the library. 
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Sixtus V. built the halls which still 
house part of the collections. 

Paul V., the severe, bookloving 
Borghese Pope, who refused his 
consent to the Spanish Infanta’s 
marriage with the Prince of Wales, 
afterward the luckless Charles L., 
incorporated into the library Car- 
dinal Pole’s collection. Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. (1623 to 1644), long had 
a scholarly eye upon the famous 
Heidelberg Library, which was in 
Protestant hands. There is still ex- 
istent a report written to him by 
Mgr. Montorio, Papal Nuncio to 
Cologne. In it the Nuncio describes 
how he did his best with the Duke 
of Bavaria to obtain the library, 
which would be far safer in peace- 
ful Rome than strife-torn Germany. 
This great Palatine collection he 
describes as of “inestimable value” 
and worthy of the Vatican shelves. 
He induced Count Tilly, the cham- 
pion of the Catholic cause, to look 
after it when Heidelberg should be 
sacked. And some months after 
Heidelberg was sacked by the vic- 
torious Tilly, to Rome it was de- 
spatched and duly incorporated in 
the Vatican Library, where it re- 
mains to this day. 

Of the wonders of the Palatine 
and other collections it is not pos- 
sible to speak, for volumes could 
be filled with the mere “human in- 
terest” of them. Since those Ger- 
man wagons wended their slow way 
across seventeenth century Europe 
to Rome many other collections 
have enriched the library. In Alex- 
ander VII.’s pontificate (1655 to 
1667) Federigo di Monfeltro’s col- 
lection was added. 

Other libraries added within the 
past century are: the Rossiana, 
6,000 volumes; the Chigi, 30,000, 
and the Ferraiuoli, 40,000 volumes. 
Mussolini presented the Chigi Li- 
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brary when he took over the Palaz- 
zo Chigi for the Italian Foreign Of- 
fice. 

When it is remembered that each 
of these libraries has a separate 
catalog compiled according to out- 
of-date methods and that no at- 
tempt was made from the end of 
the seventeenth century to compile 
a complete catalog, some idea can 
be gathered of the herculean task 
which Pius XI. set himself to do as 
Prefect of the Library in 1913. He 
started preparing a general catalog. 
The World War interrupted it im- 
mediately, but without that it was 
clear that the Vatican Library 
lacked sufficient funds to carry out 
the future Pope’s dearest wish. 
With the offer of the Carnegie 
Foundation, those hopes are at last 


on the way to realization. 
—Berarnice Baskervii1e, in The New York 
World, July 9, 1929. 
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“SURROUNDED WITH VARIETY” 


Ir would be a pleasant task to de- 
scribe the noble fruit produced by 
the Church’s action in all the saint- 
ly figures of her history. How ex- 
ceedingly various are the ways by 
which they followed Christ, and 
how manifold their forms of saint- 
liness! By the side of the saintly 
hermit and the ascetic of the desert 
stands the social saint, the saint of 
the great city and of the industrial 
classes. By the side of the foreign 
missionary stands the saint who 
gave his life to cripples, or idiots, 
or to the criminals condemned to 
the galleys. By the side of the 
saint who is arrayed in robe of pen- 
ance and rough girdle, stands the 
saint of the salon, the refined and 
saintly man of the world. By the 
side of the saint of strict enclosure 
and constant silence stands the joy- 
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ous friar, who calls the swallow his 
sister and the moon his brother. 
By the side of the saint of divine 
learning stands the saint who de- 
spised all knowledge save of Christ. 
By the side of the contemplative 
mystic, the world-conquering apos- 
tle. By the side of the saint who 
does penance in filth and rags, and 
values ignominy beyond all things 
else, stands the saint robed in im- 
perial purple and crowned with the 
glory of the tiara. By the side of 
the saint who fights and is slain for 
his faith, stands the saint who suf- 
fers and dies for it. By the side of 
the innocent saint stands the peni- 
tent. By the side of the saint of 
child-like meekness, the saint who 
must wrestle with God until He 
bless Him. 

How infinitely various are all 
these saintly figures! Each one is 
marked with the stamp of his own 
time, some very plainly so. There 
are many, indeed, with whom we 
can no longer establish any genu- 
inely sympathetic contact. For 
there is but One who is ever mod- 
ern, never out of date, One only 
who belongs to all time. Yet how- 
ever much the saints may be 
marked with the stamp of their 
time, and however imperfectly they 
may represent the perfection of 
Christ, there is but one spirit that 
animates them all and makes them 
all dear to us, and it is the spirit of 
Jesus, the spirit of His great and 
holy love. Their lives were lived 
according to the word, “The char- 
ity of Christ presseth us.” 

And around all these outstanding 
saintly forms, in whom God’s power 
and grace have won their most 
beautiful triumphs, shine the thou- 
sands of lesser lights, the countless 
little. flames that have caught fire at 
the Heart of Jesus—from the little 
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child that dies in the fatherly arms 
of God to the old man who has 
barely escaped the dangers of life 
and sorrowfully prays, “Lord, be 


merciful to me a sinner!” 
—Kant Apam, The Spirit of Catholicism 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 207-209. 
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THE SAYERS OF No 


“GREAT men,” said Aristotle, “are 
always of a nature originally mel- 
ancholy.” ’*Tis the habit of a mind 
which attaches to abstractions with 
a passion which gives vast results. 
They dare to displease, they do not 
speak to expectation. They like the 
sayers of No, better than the sayers 
of Yes. Each of them has an opin- 
ion which he feels it becomes him 
to express all the more that it dif- 
fers from yours. They are meditat- 
ing opposition. This gravity is in- 
separable from minds of great re- 
sources. 

There is an English hero supe- 
rior to the French, the German, the 
Italian or the Greek. When he is 
brought to the strife with fate, he 
sacrifices a richer material posses- 
sion, and on more purely metaphys- 
ical:grounds. He is there with his 
own consent, face to face with for- 
tune, which he defies. On deliber- 
ate choice and from grounds of 
character, he has elected his part 
to live and die for, and dies with 
grandeur. This race-+has added new 
elements to humanity and has a 
deeper root in the world. 

They have great range of scale, 
from ferocity to exquisite refine- 
ment. With larger scale they have 
great retrieving power. After run- 
ning each tendency to an extreme, 
they try another task with equal 
heat. More intellectual than other 
races, when they live with other 
races they do not take their lan- 
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guage, but bestow their own. They 
subsidize other nations, and are not 
subsidized. They proselyte, and 
are not proselyted. They assimi- 
late other races to themselves, and 
are not assimilated... . 

They are testy and headstrong 
through an excess of will and bias; 
churlish as men sometimes please 
to be who do not forget a debt, who 
ask no favors and who will do what 
they like with their own. With ed- 
ucation and intercourse, these as- 
perities wear off and leave the good- 
will pure. If anatomy is reformed 
according to national tendencies, I 
suppose the spleen will hereafter be 
found in the Englishman, not found 
in the American, and differencing 
the one from the other. I anticipate 
another anatomical discovery, that 
this organ will be found to be corti- 
cal and caducous; that they are su- 
perficially morose, but at last ten- 
der-hearted, herein differing from 
Rome and the Latin nations. Noth- 
ing savage, nothing mean resides in 
the English heart. They are sub- 
ject to panics of credulity and of 
rage, but the temper of the nation, 
however disturbed, settles itself 
soon and easily, as, in this temper- 
ate zone, the sky after whatever 
storms clears again, and serenity is 
its normal condition. 

A saving stupidity masks and 
protects their perception, as the 
curtain of the eagle’s eye. Our 
swifter Americans, when they first 
deal with English, pronounce them 
stupid; but, later, do them justice 
as people who wear well, or hide 
their strength. To understand the 
power of performance that is in 
their finest wits, in the patient New- 
ton, or in the versatile transcend- 
ent poets, or in the Dugdales, Gib- 
bons, Hallams, Eldons and Peels, 
one should see how English day- 
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laborers hold out. High and low, 
they are of an unctuous texture. 
There is an adipocere in their con- 
stitution, as if they had oil also for 
their mental wheels and could per- 
form vast amounts of work without 
damaging themselves. 

The following passage from the 
“Heimskringla” might almost stand 
as a portrait of the modern Eng- 
lishman :—“Haldor was very stout 
and strong and remarkably hand- 
some in appearances. King Harold 
gave him this testimony, that he, 
among all his men, cared least 
about doubtful circumstances, 
whether they betokened danger or 
pleasure; for, whatever turned up, 
he was never in higher nor in lower 
spirits, never slept less nor more 
on account of them, nor ate nor 
drank but according to his custom. 
Haldor was not a man of many 
words, but short in conversation, 
told his opinion bluntly and was ob- 
stinate and hard: and this could not 
please the king, who had many clev- 
er people about him, zealous in his 
service. Haldor remained a short 
time with the king, and then came 
to Iceland, where he took up his 
abode in Hiardaholt and dwelt in 
that farm to a very advanced age.” 

The national temper, in the civil 
history, is not flashy or wiflling. 
The slow, deep English mass smoul- 
ders with fire, which at last sets all 
its borders in flame. The wrath of 
London is not French wrath, but 
has a long memory, and, in its hot- 
test heat, a register and rule. 

Half their strength they put not 
forth. They are capable of a sub- 
lime resolution, and if hereafter the 
war of races, often predicted, and 
making itself a war of opinions also 
(a question of despotism and lib- 
erty coming from Eastern Europe), 
should menace the English civiliza- 
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tion, these sea-kings may take once 
again to their floating castles and 
find a new home and a second mil- 
lennium of power in their colonies. 

The stability of England is the 
security of the modern world. If 
the English race were as mutable as 
the French, what reliance? But the 
English stand for liberty. The con- 
servative, money-loving, lord-loving 
English are yet liberty-loving; and 
so freedom is safe: for they have 
more personal force than any other 
people. The nation always resist 
the immoral action of their govern- 
ment. They think humanely on the 
affairs of France, of Turkey, of 
Poland, of Hungary, of Schleswig 
Holstein, though overborne by the 
statecraft of the rulers at last. 

Does the early history of each 
tribe show the permanent bias, 
which, though not less potent, is 
masked as the tribe spreads its ac- 
tivity into colonies, commerce, 
codes, arts, letters? The early his- 
tory shows it, as the musician plays 
the air which he proceeds to con- 
ceal in a tempest of variations. In 
Alfred, in the Northmen, one may 
read the genius of the English so- 
ciety, namely that private life is the 
place of honor. Glory, a career, and 
ambition, words familiar to the 
longitude of Paris, are seldom 
heard in English speech. Nelson 
wrote from their hearts his homely 
telegraph, “England expects every 
man to do his duty.” 

For actual service, for the dignity 
of a profession, or to appease dis- 
eased or inflamed talent, the army 
and navy may be entered (the worst 
boys doing well in the navy); and 
the civil service in departments 
where serious official work is done; 
and they hold in esteem the bar- 
rister engaged in the severer studies 
of the law. But the calm, sound 
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and most British Briton shrinks 
from public life as charlatanism, 
and respects an economy founded 
on agriculture, coal-mines, manu- 
factures or trade, which secures an 
independence through the creation 
of real values. 

They wish neither to command 
nor obey, but to be kings in their 
own houses. They are intellectual 
and deeply enjoy literature; they 
like well to have the world served 
up to them in books, maps, models, 
and every mode of exact informa- 
tion, and, though not creators in 
art, they value its refinement. They 
are ready for leisure, can direct and 
fill their own day, nor need so much 
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as others the constraint of a neces- 
sity. But the history of the nation 
discloses, at every turn, this orig- 
inal predilection for private inde- 
pendence, and however this inclina- 
tion may have been disturbed by 
the bribes with which their vast 
colonial power has warped men out 
of orbit, the inclination endures, 
and forms and reforms the laws, 
letters, manners and occupations. 
They choose that welfare which is 
compatible with the common- 
wealth, knowing that such alone is 
stable; as wise merchants prefer in- 


vestments in the three per cents. 
—Ratpa Watpo Emerson, English Traits 
Geom Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), pp. 132- 
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On SERIOUS READING 


THERE is much confused thought 
about reading due to the existence 
of a game of the same name played 
with similar implements. Reading 
—-serious reading—the great means 
of contact with the world about us 
and the fathers that bore us, is 
steadily being killed by that other 
externally similar, but quite unre- 
lated thing—reading as a pastime. 
And a pressing duty on every man 
is to swing first himself, then such 
of his fellows as he can influence, 
back to serious reading. 

There is no question here of be- 
ing a high-brow, but of being a 
brow at all. The case is beautifully 
stated in one of our most poignant 
limericks: 


“There was a young man of Clovelly 
Whose brains were reduced to a 
jelly: 
He had, it is said, 
Spent a fortnight in bed 
With the works of Miss Marie 
Corelli.” 


The truth is that a man becomes 
what he reads: if you read jelly you 
become jelly—and most of our 
reading is just that. 

The reason may be stated sim- 
ply: men hate having anything to 
do; men hate having nothing to do. 
They are therefore fertile in the in- 
vention of things which are equiva- 
lent to nothing—things which will 
pass the time. Coleridge, in the 
Biographia Litteraria (in a foot- 
note, if we remember rightly) men- 
tions among such—scanning the 
advertisements in waiting rooms, 


spitting over a bridge, and reading 
the kind of books we have already 
so delicately indicated. There you 
have the genesis of the pastime 
reading: nothing happens in the 
mind; down in the forest, so to 
speak, nothing stirs—simply the 
time passes. 

Now, obviously, everyone wants 
to pass some time; the question is 
how much time can a man afford 
merely to pass. The problem is 
pressing, for while real reading may 
become a passion, this second thing 
becomes a craving, like smoking, of 
which the intellectual value is about 
the same. And the difficulty is that 
anyone can read to pass the time, 
but one has to learn how to read in 
the proper sense. When Carlyle 
said that the aim of all education 
was to teach men to read, he cer- 
tainly did not mean a mere equip- 
ment of alphabets and spelling 
books and ink on a page. It is only 
when that is mastered that a man 
can begin to learn to read. That 
stage reached, the choice lies be- 
fore every man: either he will make 
the effort and learn to read, or he 
will devote his newly-acquired tech- 
nical equipment solely to the pass- 
ing of time. In the second case he 
possibly makes an occasional effort 
at better things: Reads some real 
book—history, biography, theology, 
philosophy, poetry; tries to read it 
at the same pace as the pastime 
books—not realising the difference 
—as though one tried to eat meat as 
fast as jelly; at that pace makes 
nothing of it, and gives it up for 
ever. 

There is a discipline of reading 
as of every other good thing: it in- 
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volves a certain self-conquest. If 
we are not prepared for that disci- 
pline then our universally literate 
generation will be worse off than 
the Middle Ages by one more seda- 
tive. 

For Catholics there is a special 
point in all this. No body in the 
country is writing better books, but 
we, as a body, are not reading them. 
The result is matter for a separate 
treatise, but may be crammed into 
one sentence: the liturgical move- 
ment, the plain-chant movement, 
the movement for better church 
art—if it is a movement and not 
merely a widely-felt emotion—all 
these treat the Catholic as a grown 
man. But a man cannot act as an 
adult on the religious side if in the 
ordinary things of the mind he is a 
child; and whereas in earlier ages 
a man might attain his full stature 
without reading, in our civilisation 
he cannot, save exceptionally under 
the influence, for example, of im- 
mense sanctity. 

There is a strong tendency to 
take a wrong line in this matter. 
Our attitude is “Poor old so-and-so 
has not two ideas in his head, but 
he has a heart of gold: of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” This at- 
titude is called a broad and kindly 
tolerance: it would be better called 
an easy contempt. A mind ought 
to grow up all round. There is, as 
already said, a firm relation be- 
tween natural and supernatural ma- 
turity. 

Put concretely, there is a mutual 
antipathy between plain-chant and 
Ethel M. Dell—they will not both 
make a permanent dwelling in the 
same mind; there is a close relation 
between Marie Corelli and certain 
of our less inspiring statues. And 
our work on plain-chant and statues 
will find an indispensable ally in 
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the movement to bring Catholics 


back to serious reading. 
mm Publishing Business (London), June, 
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History 1N LONDON STREETS 


THE street names of London reek 
of history, walk where we will. 
Fire has destroyed most of the 
houses and mansions, and fanati- 
cism, ages since, laid low the mon- 
asteries and priestly colleges. Many 
streets have been widened, some 
lengthened, some built over, others 
cut in half. A curious example of 
the last process is Crooked Lane in 
Cannon Street, which belies its 
name by being perfectly straight. 
But before London Bridge was built 
a century ago it was really crooked, 
forming an elbow as it turned 
southeast to join Fish Street Hill. 
There is little indeed left to us now 
but the names of the streets, the 
undying repositories of London’s 
history. Perhaps “undying” is the 
wrong word, for even here the van- 
dal has been at work changing an- 
cient names. It was doubtless par- 
donable to alter Stinking Lane to 
Butcher Hall Lane (now King Ed- 
ward Street), but what a pretty bit 
of history was spoilt when Scalding 
Alley, where the butchers of the 
Stocks Market dressed their tripe, 
was changed to St. Mildred’s Court, 
or the attractively named Conyhope 
Lane nearby to Grocers’ Hall Court. 
In that lane stood from the thir- 
teenth century to the Reformation 
a chapel of Corpus Christi known 
as St. Mary de Conyhope. Another 
change that seems quite unneces- 
sary was that of the street known 
as Old Bethlem, commemorating 
the site of the first Bethlem Hospi- 
tal, which was renamed Liverpool 
Street early in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury after Lord Liverpool, the then 
Prime Minister. 

In the course of building large 
blocks of offices and business prem- 
ises hundreds of old courts and al- 
leys have been altogether obliter- 
ated, and it is for this reason that 
the number of taverns commemo- 
rated in street names is so small in 
proportion to their oldtime ubiq- 
uity. Until the nineteenth century 
the City abounded with alleyways, 
the ancient approaches to inns, 
named after Red Lions, Black Bulls, 
Blue Boars, and all the other fa- 
vourite festive titles, but few of 
them are left to-day. Curiously 
enough, although the dozens of Red 
Lions have left scarcely a trace, 
there are at least three Plough 
Courts in the City—in Barbican, 
Fetter Lane, and Lombard Street— 
a tavern name comparatively rare. 
However, we still have some pic- 
turesque reminders of ancient inns 
in Lily Pot Lane, Hen and Chickens 
Court, George and Catherine Wheel 
Alley, Green Dragon Court, and 
Half Moon Passage. 

Many streets and lanes commem- 
orate the town houses of the nobil- 
ity, bishops, 
Among them are Suffolk Lane in 
Cannon Street, with Ducksfoot 
Lane—the Duke’s Foot Lane— 
leading to it; Northumberland Al- 
ley, Fenchurch Street; Bevis Marks, 
the house of the Abbots of Bury; 
Bridgewater Square; Devonshire 
Street and Cavendish Court in 
Bishopsgate; Oxford Court in Can- 
non Street; and many more. 
Among the most interesting of 
them is Warwick Lane in Newgate 
Street, named after Warwick Inn, 
the house of the earls of that name. 
Here in 1458 Richard of Warwick 
the King Maker lodged with 600 
followers dressed all in red jackets 
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abbots and priors. . 





marked with his cognisance, the 
ragged staff. At the same time the 
various contending lords, Yorkist 
and Lancastrian, marched on Lon- 
don with their followers and 
camped at several spots within and 
without the City, such as Baynard’s 
Castle, Coldharbour, and around 
Temple Bar. In face of this men- 
ace to the capital the Mayor raised 
five thousand citizens well armed, 
and daily made the round of the 
City until the King arrived and 
made peace, persuading them all to 
join in a solemn procession to St. 
Paul’s in token of amity. 

Old Jewry in Cheapside and 
Jewry Street in Aldgate keep alive 
the settlement of Jews in London 
before their expulsion about 1290. 
The former is of especial interest; 
it was sometimes called Colechurch 
Lane from the church of St. Mary 
Colechurch at its southern end, and 
sometimes Sakfrerelane from the 
Friars of the Sack near the other 
end. Their house, which appears 
to have stood where is now the cul- 
de-sac known as Old Jewry Cham- 
bers, was the Jews’ synagogue up 
to the thirteenth century. After 
their expulsion it was given to the 
Friars of the Sack, or Penitential 
Friars, who habitually wore sack- 
cloth and lived entirely by begging, 
in return for sixty silver marks 
contributed to the upkeep of Lon- 
don Bridge. In the reign of Henry 
III. Lord Fitzwalter, whose house 
adjoined, prayed the King that the 
friars might assign their chapel to 
him, or in plain terms that they 
might be expelled. Afterwards two 
Mayors—Robert Large and Hugh 
Clopton—held their mayoralties 
there, and by the sixteenth century 
it had become the Windmill Inn, 
celebrated by Ben Jonson in Every 
Man in his Humour. Eventually it 
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came into the possession of the 
Grocers’ Company. 

Shoe Lane has nothing to do with 
shoes; it is named after an ancient 
well called Showelle at the Holborn 
end, but where the well got its name 
is not apparent. Staple Inn in Hol- 
born was formerly called Staple 
Hall or Stapledhall and is the last 
of several so named. The most 
usual application of the word staple 
—a wool market—is not likely to 
have originated Staple Hall; it was 
more probably a hall built with pil- 
lars as a prominent feature, or with 
“stuples” or posts outside to mark 
its boundaries. Tokenhouse Yard 
in Lothbury is where farthing 
tokens were issued in the seven- 
teenth century. Turnagain Lane in 
Farringdon Street indicates an an- 
cient cul-de-sac; in former times 
there was another near Allhallows 
the Great in Thames Street, under 
the name of Wendegaynelane. Our 
familiarity with the Mansion House 
usually prevents us from realising 
what a peculiar name is this for the 
residence of London’s chief magis- 
trate. Yet it is but another relic of 
conditions long passed away, when 
each new Lord Mayor used to hire 
some great house, such as a com- 
pany hall or the mansion of a mer- 
chant prince, in which to pass his 
year of office. Because it had to be 
spacious to accommodate the great 
functions inseparable from the of- 
fice it came to be known as “The 
Lord Mayor’s Mansion House,” and 
is so referred to in official docu- 
ments as early as 1586. When a 
permanent home was built for the 
mayorality the old name was trans- 
ferred to the new building. 

Of the many monasteries in the 
City before the Reformation most 
have left behind them some mem- 
ory in modern streets or districts. 
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There is still a district known as 
Blackfriars, and in it Friar Street, 
running through what was the 
Prior’s garden. St. John’s Gate and 
church show the position of St. 
John of Jerusalem; Crutched Friars 
was the house of the Friars of the 
Holy Cross; Austin Friars in Broad 
Street was a monastery extending 
from London Wall to Coleman 
Street at a time when there was no 
Moorgate Street intervening; on the 
left of the Minories, going down 
from Aldgate and outside the City 
wall, was the convent of the Sis- 
ters of St. Clare, or Minoresses; St. 
Katherine’s Dock by the Tower was 
dug on the site of St. Katherine’s 
Hospital, founded by Matilda, wife 
of King Stephen; Cartwright Street 
nearby, a corruption of Churchyard 
Street, is the last vestige of the Ab- 
bey of St. Mary of Graces, which 
stood on the site of the Royal Mint. 
The monastery of the Whitefriars 
is remembered in Whitefriars Street 
and Carmelite Street; their great 
gate was at the entrance of Bou- 
verie Street from Fleet Street. Spi- 
tal Square and Spital Yard mark 
the site of the Hospital of St. Mary 
without Bishopsgate, while Spital- 
fields were the open fields adjoin- 
ing their churchyard. Here in the 
sixteenth century the gunners of 
the Tower used to shoot, and the 
City militia to practise archery, a 
fact remembered in the name of 
Artillery Lane. College Hill and 
College Street are named after 
Whittington College, founded by 
the famous Mayor at the church of 
St. Michael Paternoster Royal, 
around which lived in times still 
more remote the makers of pater- 
nosters, or rosaries. Monkwell 
Street, Cripplegate, takes its name 
from a well belonging to the her- 
mitage of St. James in the Wall at 
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the northwest corner of the street. 
Sure enough, a well was discovered 
under their crypt in 1872. 

Other ecclesiastical conditions 
have survived in street names from 
a time when religious observance 
held as important a place in the 
routine of life as trade and com- 
merce. Rood Lane in Fenchurch 
Street was named after the great 
churchyard cross at St. Margaret 
Pattens, smashed in 1538. Most 
City churchyards contained these, 
which were open-air pulpits as well. 
Priest Court in Foster Lane reminds 
us of the time when the numerous 
chantry chapels within the churches 
necessitated the services of so large 
a body of priests that buildings 
were erected nearby where each 
could occupy his separate chamber. 
There used to be a Priests’ Alley in 
Great Tower Street and another in 
St. Mary at Hill. Trinity Court in 
Aldersgate Street was the site of 
Trinity Hall, the meeting place of 
the Guild of the Holy Trinity of the 
parish of St. Botolph. Many such 
guilds, formed to carry out the dic- 
tum, “When two or three are gath- 
ered together in My Name,” existed 
in all the parish churches, forming 
brotherhoods for worship in com- 
mon and mutual service. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these pre- 
Reformation vestiges are the streets 
to the west of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
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taking us back to those processions 
of clergy in their copes of silk and 
gold tissue, carrying bejewelled sil- 
ver crosses and candlesticks, which 
were such a frequent sight in the 
London streets of the middle ages, 
As the long line of priests took 
their way down Paternoster Row 
they recited the Lord’s Prayer, or 
Paternoster, reached the amen at 
Amen Corner, chanted the Hail 
Mary in Ave Maria Lane, and the 
Credo while crossing Ludgate Hill 
by the end of Creed Lane. 

The great dignity and high stand- 
ing of the City of London were 
clearly recognised from early times. 
As long ago as 1326 it was de- 
scribed as “So good a City, which is 
a mirror to all England,” and the 
reason for this follows in a procla- 
mation bidding “all men of London 
[to] warn their households so to 
behave towards denizens and stran- 
gers that the City may be honoured 
by their good manners.” How good 
it is then to know that the memory 
of that ancient life has not per- 
ished, but that its every aspect, so- 
cial, personal, domestic, commer- 
cial, and religious, may still be 
called to mind by the street names 
that daily confront us as we walk 
its pavements. 


—CwHartes Penpritt, in The Contemporary 
Review (London), July, 1929; American publi- 
cation rights controlled by the Scott Publica- 
tion Co., New York. 














Editorial Comment 


N reply to some recent remarks in 
these columns about dogmatic 
agnostics I received a letter from a 
physician in Jacksonville, Florida. 
I had said that I had never met a 
truly agnostic agnostic. The medical 
gentleman from the South tells me 
that his experience has been differ- 
ent. He says that he himself is an 
agnostic and wishes me to infer that 
he is, therefore, undogmatic. Un- 
fortunately he permits such expres- 
sions as these to creep into his cor- 
respondence: “The agnostic has 
more positive knowledge and knows 
that he has more positive knowl- 
edge than any other 


One More type of thinker.” 
Dogmatic “To them [agnos- 
Agnostic tics] clergymen in 


general are as irrev- 
erent as they are foolish.” “Some 
freethinkers agree with the Catholic 
Church in condemning all divorces, 
though of course they [such free- 
thinkers] are very few. The reason 
they are few is because the Church 
is wrong.” 

I had said also that one can almost 
always foretell what a freethinker 
would think, on any given subject. 
My agnostic critic denies the truth 
of that statement, but explains that 
“if agnostics usually agree it is be- 
cause reason and science lead them 
to the same conclusion. Shaw and 
Wells usually agree because they 
are both usually right . . . Voltaire 
and Rousseau were both radicals in 
their time but they seldom agreed 
because Rousseau was usually 
wrong.” 

By way of illustrating the fact 
that freethinkers sometimes “talk 


to the gallery,” I had cited John 
Stuart Mill’s familiar rhetorical ex- 
plosion, “If an almighty God will 
condemn me to hell for refusing to 
believe something I see no reason 
to believe, then to hell I will go.” 
I had commended the dictum as a 
piece of buncombe, but took oc- 
casion to remark (though in truth 
the remark was unnecessary for 
any well-informed reader) that no 
Christian Church (at least not my 
own) ever taught such a monstrous 
doctrine. But my friend from Flor- 
ida, who seems to be as much at 
home in theology as in medicine, 
declares “The Scriptures certainly 
seem to teach that doctrine.” He 
cites no texts, but refers in a grand 
vague way to “Paul’s Epistles and 
the Gospel of John.” I confess that 
though I have read these documents 
rather often, let us say on the aver- 
age eight or ten times a year for 
thirty years, I have never detected 
in them the teaching so loathed by 
John Stuart Mill. Indeed I have 
never seen either in Scripture or in 
Catholic theology the doctrine that 
we must believe against reason. 
Quite to the contrary, the Lateran 
Council, surely as good Catholic au- 
thority as one could desire, has de- 
clared, “Whatever is done against 
conscience builds up fire for hell”— 
a trenchant sentence which after all 
is a paraphrase of St. Paul’s “What- 
ever is not of faith [i. e. conscience] 
is sin.” Now that John Stuart Mill 
has passed beyond the reach of any 
inquiry of ours, perhaps his apol- 
ogist would favor us with some 
precise statement from Paul or 
from John in proof of the idea that 
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we must have faith, even though it 
involve the suicide of reason. 


UT let us have just one more 
sentence from the Floridian 
agnostic by way of demonstrating 
his intellectual humility. He says, 
“The Catholic Church both Angli- 
can and Koman is founded on them 
[John and Paul] rather than on the 
words of Jesus.” “Most freethink- 
ers believe the Gospel of John to be 
entirely spurious and that Paul 
never understood Christ, but re- 
mained dominated by the heathen 
doctrine of the blood atonement 
which Jesus evidently abhorred.” 
Now may I submit that such 
phrases as “entirely spurious,” 
“evidently abhorred,” “the Church 
is wrong,” “Wells and Shaw usually 
agree because they are usually 
right,” “Voltaire and 
Rousseau disagree 
because Rousseau is 
wrong,” “Clergymen 
in general are as ir- 
reverent as they are foolish,” and a 
half dozen other softly hesitant af- 
firmations in one letter leave me 
just as they found me, with the 
feeling that agnostics are more 
dogmatic than dogmatists. 

My correspondent, with what 
seems to be an habitual penchant 
for universals, declares, “All the 
agnostics I have known are quite 
true to their principles.” Alas, I 
fear that of no other group of men 
can it be said that “all” are “quite” 
consistent. Indeed I dare not say 
that I know one man in all the 
world who is, or even thinks him- 
self to be quite consistent. Itis won- 
derful to know that there is an en- 
tire race of such persons. But until 
I meet at least one of them, I fear I 
shall still have to say that I have 
never yet met an agnostic agnostic. 


Facile Fool- 
ish Universal 
Statements 
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NCE or twice in these Editorial 

remarks I have said a word in 
praise of the wisdom of Will 
Rogers. Sometimes he makes me 
rather ashamed of the fact that I 
have commended him, but then 
again he says something shrewd 
and true, and all is forgiven. His 
daily contribution to the New York 
Times for July nineteenth con- 
tained this palpable 
hit: “Mr. Wicker- 
sham sent a letter 
to them [the gover- 
nors} and, like 
everything that a highly educated 
man writes, nobody could under- 
stand what he meant.” 

Apparently the same thought oc- 
curred to the writer of an editorial 
in the New York World. But in 
spite of the fact that the Editorial 
page of the New York World claims 
to be the best in America, and the 
writer whom I take to be the au- 
thor of the Editorial in’ question 
is undoubtedly at the head of 
his profession, the expression of 
his thought suffers in compari- 
son with that of the wisecracker of 
Hollywood. Says the World, “By 
and large, newspapers have read 
into Mr. Wickersham’s letter about 
what the Editors hoped to find in it. 
The drys find in it a renewed call 
upon the States to codperate in en- 
forcement of national prohibition; 
the wets find in it a slight but cheer- 
ing hint that the States might be 
permitted to modify prohibition in 
the direction of greater liberality. 
The letter can be read both ways, 
and there is some ground for think- 
ing that when he wrote the letter 
Mr. Wickersham’s mind, being as 
yet unclarified by careful study and 
discussion with his colleagues, was 
also moving both ways.” 

Of the two comments the neater, 


Will Rogers 
on Mr. Wick- 
ersham 

















the sharper, the wiser is that of 
Will Rogers. 


ANY others besides these have 

seen the ambiguity in Mr. Wic- 
kersham’s words on the prohibition 
problem. Witness these few. The 
Kansas City Star: “Just exactly 
what he had in mind .. . will be 
the subject of lively speculation.” 
Senator Simmons, a “dry”: “If it 
means codperation by the States, 
the drys will be for it; if it would 
weaken the Volstead Act, the drys 
would be against it.” The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: “Isn’t it the idea 
of Mr. Wickersham to amend the 
methods of enforcement rather 
than to alter alcoholic contents? 
Details are lacking. 
There is need for 
lucid explanations.” 
Miss Ada L. Com- 
stock, President of Radcliffe College 
and the only woman member of 
President Hoover’s National Law 
Enforcement Commission (of which 
Mr. Wickersham is chairman), 
seems to think that the misunder- 
standing is due to the disingenuous- 
ness of the governors of the States 
rather than to any ambiguity in Mr. 
Wickersham’s words: “I have just 
been reading the statements of the 
Governors. I thought they were 
rather amusing. Did you ever see 
such hedging?” 

The New York Evening World, 
however, refers to the weasel word 
“modify” in Mr. Wickersham’s let- 
ter. “No sooner does one man 
think he’s got his hands on it than 
another man a hundred yards away 
shouts that he’s caught it. More 
cautious minds beg Mr. Wicker- 
sham to elucidate. Everybody 
hopes but nobody’s quite certain. 
The weasel flashes hither and yon.” 
And so the comments go on. 


Button 
Button 
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OW what does all this mean? I, 

for one, am unconcerned about 
Mr. Wickersham’s opinion on prohi- 
bition. He wrote, in the letter re- 
ferred to, as a private citizen. He 
is expected to speak later on, offi- 
cially, as chairman of Mr. Hoover’s 
Committee. In neither case do I 
think his utterance will be of epoch- 
making importance. But what is 
of vast importance is that some 
one in high position in the govern- 
ment should speak simply, hon- 
estly, sincerely, about the most 
teasing problem now confronting 
us. What we need is just sheer 
honesty. If Mr. Hoover thinks pro- 
hibition a wise and good thing let 
him say so. He has not said the 
contrary. He has, like a great 
many other politicians who seek 
both the wet and the dry vote, taken 
refuge behind an ambiguous utter- 
ance. He has not said that prohibi- 
tion is “a noble experiment,” 
though many people, who do not 
read carefully, will tell you that he 


did say so. He said it is “an ex- 
periment noble in motive.” There 
is a world of differ- 

ence between those Diogenes, 
two statements and The World 
no one knows it bet- Hath Need 
ter than our Presi- of Thee 


dent. His official 
utterance upon the matter gives 
evidence of having been carefully 
studied before it was given to the 
public. If, later on, prohibition be- 
comes more successful, he can 
point to the word “noble.” If—and 
this is more likely—prohibition be- 
comes a hopeless failure, he can al- 
lege the weasel words “in motive.” 
An experiment may have a noble 
motive behind it, and yet be pre- 
posterously foolish. 

But Mr. Hoover is only following 
in the footsteps of his immediate 
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predecessor. Who knows to this 
day what Calvin Coolidge really 
thinks of prohibition? Neither you 
nor I, nor any man except perhaps 
some confidential friend. And, by 
the same token, no living man 
knows — with a communicable 
knowledge—what President Hoover 
really thinks of prohibition. How- 
ever, everyone in America and in 
all the wide world knows what Al- 
fred E. Smith thinks of prohibition. 
That’s one of the two reasons why 
Mr. Hoover is in and Mr. Smith is 
out. 


N other words, in this blessed 
country at the present time there 
is a premium upon ambiguity and 
a penalty upon common honesty. 
Whatever else, good or bad, may 
have resulted from the Dry Laws, 
dishonesty and its twin evil, hypo- 
crisy are its chief products. Therein 
lies the calamity. Even if prohibi- 
tion had eliminated drunkenness, 
it would still be a curse if it in- 
creased dishonestly. 

I am not charging that the men 
at the head—Messrs. Coolidge, 
Hoover, Wickersham and others— 
are in the strict sense of the word 
dishonest. They have not said what 
they do not believe. But it seems to 
me that they have refrained from 
speaking their full mind. Now it is 
precisely that—speaking one’s full 
mind—that is needed here and now 
as never before. I don’t mean that 
innumerable angry men, having no 
official or governmental position, 
should say more 
than they have said. 
There has been an 
infinite deal of loose 
gabble about prohibition on the 
part of irresponsible people. But 
public officials, especially those in 
the highest places, have been more 


Come Clean, 
Big Men! 
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cautious than candid. Their pro- 
nouncements upon this moot ques- 
tion have been so skillfully worded 
that both wets and drys have ap- 
proved them and claimed them as 
testimonials in favor of their own 
cause. It is my contention that in 
the difficult and desperate situation 
into which the prohibition laws 
have plunged the country no big 
public man has a right to speak 
ambiguously. What we want above 
all things else, to extricate us from 
this tangle is just plain point-blank 
honesty. 

Therefore, though it matters not 
on what side Mr. Wickersham 
really stands—the dry or the wet— 
it matters immensely that the 
chairman of Mr. Hoover’s Commit- 
tee on Law Enforcement should 
speak so clearly that neither editors 
nor politicians, and not even the poor 
bewildered man in the street could 
possibly be mistaken as to what he 
means. If his dubious and debata- 
ble statement is a forecast of the 
kind of report we are to expect 
when, after a year or two of inves- 
tigation the Committee presents its 
findings, we might better have dis- 
pensed with its services. It were 
better it had never been born. 

Mr. Wickersham used the phrase 
“reasonably enforceable,” and the 
clause “the laws might be modi- 
fied.” But he did not say that the 
law is not now “reasonably enforce- 
able.” We are led to suppose that 
he thinks so. But he has not said 
so. As for the word “modify,” 
there are a hundred opinions on 
what he meant or may have meant. 
The point I am laboring to make is 
that he either should have said 
nothing, or should have said some- 
thing that would have cleared the 
atmosphere, rather than added to 
the prevailing murk. Will Rogers 
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says, “They don’t know if he is wet, 
dry, damp, repeal, enforce, endure, 
modify, or let bad enough alone.” 
He might have said, “they don’t 
know and they don’t care.” It 
doesn’t matter what Mr. Wicker- 
sham or any other high official 
thinks or means. But honesty mat- 
ters so much that it is our only 
salvation. Without it we are 
damned. 


_ 
om 





T seems to me that I must have 
commented, once or more often 
in these paragraphs, upon the dia- 
bolical vitality of a lie. How a lie 
survives, or revives world without 
end is a problem that interests me 
even more than it irritates me. 
Every man whose vocation it is to 
attempt the propagation of the 
truth must be puzzled at the diffi- 
culty he experiences in killing a lie 
—killing it dead, killing it “in- 
toirely.” I remember, of course, the 
famous passage in The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table: “Truth is 


tough. It will not 
The Preter- break, like a bubble, 
natural at a touch; nay, you 
Vitality of a may kick it about all 
Lie day, like a football, 


and it will be round 
and full at evening.” All that is 
very well, and undeniable. Truth 
survives not only till evening, but 
to the end of the world. But when 
the genial Professor goes on to 
quote Bryant who said, “Truth 
gets well if she is run over by a 
locomotive, while Error dies of 
lockjaw if she scratches her fin- 
ger,” he says at least a half un- 
truth. You cannot kill truth even 
with a locomotive, but neither can 
you kill a lie, knock it stark, stiff, 
cold with a fact; nay you may come 
down on it with a thousand facts, 
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as the saying is “like a load of 
brick,” but the fool thing will get 
up and walk off like the Negro who 
fell from a ten-story window, had 
the good luck to hit on his head, 
picked himself up, dusted his 
ragged breeches and walked away. 


IS little dissertation on the vi- 

tality of a lie has been prompted 
by the coincidence of an article in 
the New York World for August 
fourth, on “Historic Truth Over- 
whelmed by Lies,” and on the very 
same date a review of Sir Edward 
Parry’s book on The Bloody Assize, 
in the New York Times. 

Gustavus Myers, writing the arti- 
cle, says, epigrammatically “lies are 
not history, but history is full of 
lies. The poet who rhapsodized 
that ‘truth crushed to earth will 
rise again,’ was himself setting 
afloat a lie. Give a stalwart lie 
headway and truth never will catch 
up with it. Truth may venture to 
arise but it finds itself overwhelmed 
by the hold the lie has attained. 
Victory lies with the lie.” 

That, of course, is going too far. 
That in itself is a lie. The fact 
is that the truth and the lie seem 
to be about equally long-lived in 
this world. The full triumph of 
truth will come only hereafter. 


R. MYERS cites a good many 

instances of lies that would 
not stay dead. He would have had 
a particularly good case if by some 
telepathic power he had been able 
to know what was to appear in the 
neighboring newspaper on the same 
day. In the Times Mr. Charles Wil- 
lis Thompson reviewing The Bloody 
Assize, speaks of the Titus Oates- 
Popish Plot lie. Since that is one 
of the immortal lies of history, it 
may be well to recall the incident. 
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It is succinctly told by Mr. Thomp- 
son: 

“In 1678, under Charles II., there 
arose a man who may rightly be 
called the most frightful impostor 

in all history, Titus 
Titus Oates Oates. This man 
and the “Pop- declared he had evi- 
ish Plot” dence of a colossal 

plot, according to 
which the King was to be murdered, 
all the Protestants in England mas- 
sacred, the cities burned and count- 
less other calamities inflicted on the 
kingdom. It was under the direc- 
tion, he alleged, of the Jesuits. He 
gave the fullest details, even assert- 
ing that he had overheard the 
Queen ratify the project to assas- 
sinate her husband. 

“So far it may seem that Oates 
was merely a forerunner of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, and that there was noth- 
ing unusual in his imaginary plot. 
There was not; the tragedy lay in 
what followed. The whole nation 
promptly went mad with fear. 
Thousands of Catholics were hur- 
ried to prison; the executioner fol- 
lowed, hanging, drawing and quar- 
tering. Oates’s first reward was an 
immediate pension of £1,200 a year; 
and of course this brought a flock 
of other impostors, all eager to out- 
do Oates’s story and share the 
golden rain. The first and worst 
was William Bedloe, who told huger 
lies than Oates and instantly re- 
ceived a similar reward. Says Ma- 
caulay: 

“*All the jails were filled with 
Papists. London had the aspect of 
a city in a stage of siege. The train- 
bands were under arms all night. 
Preparations were made for barri- 
cading the great thoroughfares. 
Patrols marched up and down the 
streets. Cannon were planted round 
Whitehall. No citizen thought him- 
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self safe unless he carried under 
his coat a small flail loaded with 
lead to brain the Popish assassins.’” 


Macaulay speaks further of 
Oates’s impossible 
story,as “a hideous It is to 


romance, resembling Laugh— 
rather the dream of and Weep 

a sick man than any 

transaction which ever took place 
in the real world.” 

Mr. Thompson quotes also from 
Hume, whom he calls “conservative 
and moderate.” He might have 
called him also habitually and char- 
acteristically anti-Catholic, yet 
Hume says, “In all history it will 
be difficult to find such another 
instance of popular frenzy and 
bigoted delusion.” None the less, 
as Green (a better historian than 
Macaulay or Hume) says, “Upon 
this foundation a series of judicial 
murders began which even now can 
only be remembered with horror.” 

“Only remembered”? Say rather 
repeated. The story of Titus Oates 
has perhaps done more than any 
other single lie to prejudice the 
English-speaking Protestant world 
against Catholics. Mr. Thompson 
speaks of the Ku-Klux Klan in con- 
nection with the infamous lie. 
Those who have not studied the his- 
tory and psychology of the lie may 
think it a preposterous suggestion 
that there could be any connection 
(unless it be a mere similarity) be- 
tween the two. But it is no strain 
upon the truth to say that Titus 
Oates was one of the principal 
causes of—to name just one specif- 
ic modern event—the defeat of Al- 
fred E. Smith last fall. The Ca- 
tholophobes were animated by a 
feeling that somehow, because 
of various crimes of the Catholic 
Church in times past, it would be 
dangerous to have a Catholic in the 
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White House. They had heard 
dimly of Titus Oates. They had 
heard, much more clearly, of “Pop- 
ish Plots,” and they fully expect- 
ed, or pretended to expect, that if 
Smith were not defeated the fate 
that was averted from England so 
long ago would befall America. 
“The King was to be murdered, all 
the Protestants massacred, the 
cities burned and countless other 
calamities inflicted upon the king- 
dom.” For “king” read “president,” 
for “kingdom” read “republic,” and 
the parallel is exact. Indeed that 
very phraseology or something not 
less horrible, appears in the bogus 
Fourth Degree Knights of Colum- 
bus Oath circulated by millions of 
copies during the late campaign. 


ND there again is an inde- 
structible lie, the notorious 
fake oath. It had been distributed 
for ten or fifteen years in every 
state in the union. It was repu- 
diated by the Knights and demon- 
strated to be humbug. Courts here 
and there heard evidence and gave 
judgment as to its falsity. Yet it 
bobbed up again and 
The Devil did devilishly effec- 
Does Not Die tive work as late as 
October and Novem- 
ber of last year. It is as old a lie 
at least as the Monita Secreta. It 
is the Monita Secreta, rehashed 
after hundreds of years. It will ap- 
pear again when next the bigots 
need it, and in spite of court prose- 
cutions for libel it will never quite 
die. 

Some one should write a book (it 
would go to encyclopedic propor- 
tions) on the history of just one 
such lie. But perhaps, to borrow 
the sweeping Scriptural phrase, not 
all the books in the world would 
contain that history. The lie is of 
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the devil. The devil does not die. 
The lie is like its father. 


_ 
— 


PEAKING of historical truth, I 

have recently read that there is 
a school of historians and investiga- 
tors who seriously advance the 
theory that Joan of 





Arc was not burned Was Joan 
at the stake, but was. of Arc 
pardoned on condi- Pardoned? 


tion that she would 

never again take up arms but re- 
turn home to Lorraine and live a 
normal feminine life. The state- 
ment is made by Pierre Van Paas- 
sen, an extraordinarily well-educat- 
ed newspaper correspondent who 
writes from Paris to the New York 
Evening World. 

He recalls the fact, well known 
to historians, that as far back as 
the seventeenth century, a Father 
Vignier traveling through Metz 
came upon a chronicle in the li- 
brary of that city which stated that 
Joan of Arc had visited that town in 
1436, five years after her supposed 
execution. Father Vignier claimed 
also that he had discovered evi- 
dence that Joan was married to a 
certain Robert des Armoises. And 
in addition to these two ostensibly 
authentic documents modern inves- 
tigators have unearthed what pur- 
ports to be a letter from the Duke 
of Orleans concerning a reception 
to be tended to Joan and a paper 
from the archives of the city telling 
of the expense of the demonstra- 
tion in her honor in 1439. The 
date of her burning is always given 
as 1431. 

It is easy to discount or even to 
destroy the value of this “evidence” 
by assuming that the documents 
are forgeries made to “save the 
face” of the judges who were per- 
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‘haps already commencing to see 
that the Maid was a 
martyr, or by the 
supposition that the 
Joan of Arc enter- 
tained by the Duke and the city 
was an impostor. We have a simi- 
lar case in the pretense of a woman 
now traveling about the world to be 
Princess Anastasia of Russia sup- 
posedly murdered with the rest of 
the royal family. Indeed, it has 
been a favorite hoax of adventurers 
at all times, to assume the rdle of 
one universally thought to be dead. 


A Plausi- 
ble Case 


OWEVER, it may be that 

Father Vignier in the seven- 
teenth century and those who now 
seek to substantiate his theory are 
neither dupes nor fools. There is 
a small volume well known to 
American Catholics, entitled Some 
Lies and Errors of History. That 
small volume might well be much 
larger. A full record of such lies 
and errors would be of formidable 
size, and it is not unthinkable that 
it should contain a refutation of the 
all but universal conviction that 
Joan of Arc was burned at the stake 
at Rouen in 1431. As the case 
stands now, the denial of that fact 
seems preposterous. There is 
scarcely any historical event so well 
attested as the execution of La 
Pucelle. But it will be interesting, 
none the less, to see what the new 
research will disclose. 


tp, 
— 


E attempt of Mrs. Mabel Wille- 
brandt, recently retired As- 
sistant Attorney General of the 





United States, to vindicate herself 
from the charge of stirring up re- 
ligious animosity in the campaign 
against Governor Smith, need not 
be taken too seriously, though it is 
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A public 
official who, even in the heat of a 


undeniably interesting. 


fierce campaign, resorts to the 
measures employed by Mrs. Wille- 
brandt forfeits once and forever the 
confidence of think- 
ing people. That 
confidence cannot 
be restored, a year 
after the event by an explanation, 
no matter how well documented, 
that the offender had the approv- 
al of the men higher up. It mat- 
ters not much whether the Repub- 
lican National Committee egged 
Mrs. Willebrandt on to the dirty 
job of playing politics with religion: 
It is even possible that persons 
higher in office than the chairman 
of that Committee acquiesced in the 
nefarious business. A good many 
of us have suspected as much. And 
now comes Mrs. Willebrandt’s ser- 
ies of twenty-one articles in the 
New York Times to corroborate our 
suspicions. 


Rogues 
Fall Out 


UT all that, I repeat, is no jus- 
tification of the disappointed 
and disgruntled lady politician. 
She went into a crooked game and 
played like the rest of the sharpers. 
When the time came for her reward 
she was passed by—and perhaps 
“double crossed.” Why should the 
American people a year later be 
concerned about her efforts to re- 
habilitate herself? She is only one 
more victim of the “old army game” 
so well known to all politicians. 


ERE is, however, one feature 

of the case which has a par- 
ticular interest to Catholics. In the 
very first of her articles Mrs. Wille- 
brandt, denying the charge that she 
is—or was—anti-Catholic explained 
that the man most responsible for 
securing her appointment is Frank 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Doherty, an attorney of Los An- 
geles, a Catholic. Furthermore she 
declares that another Catholic, 
James Francis Burke, formerly 
counsel for the Republican National 

Committee, “care- 


Catholics In- fully edited every 


volved in an word” of the speech 
Anti-Cath- that gave most of- 
olic Job? fense to Catholics. 


Whether Mr. Do- 
herty has felt any qualms of con- 
science for having sponsored Mrs. 
Willebrandt, we cannot know. But 
Mr. Burke hastily made the effort 
to justify himself. He denied that 
the speech, when he saw it in manu- 
script, contained the expression, 
“Go back to your pulpits and preach 
this doctrine,” or “anything akin” 
to that expression. 

Now the odd thing is that no one 
seems to have said that such a 
phrase was in the speech. What 
Mrs. Willebrandt did say however 
at Springfield, Ohio, on September 
seventh last year at the Ohio con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was this: “There are 2,000 
pastors here. You have in your 
Churches more than 600,000 mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church in 
Ohio alone. That is enough to 
swing the election. 
The 600,000 have 
friends in other 
states. Write to 
them. You have a chance to prove 
by electing Herbert Hoover that 
obedience to law can be secured 
and that America does not retreat 
before organized crime.” 


What Mabel 
Really Said 
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As the New York World remarks, 
in an Editorial of August tenth, 
“This was a perfectly flat, perfectly 
definite and perfectly brazen bid to 
2,000 Methodist pastors to ‘swing 
the election.’” And it is of that 
speech that Mrs. Willebrandt says 
every word was carefully edited by 
James Francis Burke, a Catholic. 
I think that all Catholics will be 
disposed to ask with the New York 
World, “what does Mr. Burke say 
in regard to this flat statement?” 


DUT let me repeat: What he says, 

or what Mrs. Willebrandt says 
is of no great importance. The ab- 
solutely essential and prodigiously 
important fact is that in the latest 
presidential election a large reli- 
gious body was called upon as such 
to vote for one of the candidates. 
And an even more important fact is 
that the one who 


made the most dar- Where Does 
ing, brazen, un- the Blame 
equivocal appeal to Belong? 


religious bigotry 

was never rebuked, nor even so 
much as publicly discredited by the 
Republican party, but that, on the © 
contrary, she was unequivocally 
praised by the newly-elected presi- 
dent, the beneficiary of her misdi- 
rected zeal, on the occasion of her 
voluntary retirement from office. 
The responsibility for the injection 
of the religious issue into the cam- 
paign seems not to stop with Mrs. 
Willebrandt. It goes higher. In 
my judgment it keeps on going 
until it gets to the top. 











Hoty FATHER LEAVES THE VATICAN 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., se- 
lected the Feast of St. James the 
Apostle, July 25th, as the day on 
which to emerge from the Vatican 
Palace. The self-imposed impris- 
onment of fifty-nine years had been 
terminated by the Treaty and Con- 
cordat with the Italian Government, 
and the Pope chose a Eucharistic 
Procession as the most fitting way 
of breaking with this long tradition. 
He carried the Blessed Sacrament 
into St. Peter’s Square. 

Lines of Italian soldiers, fifteen 
thousand strong, were drawn up 
along the route of the procession to 
render military honors to the Pon- 
tiff. As was to be expected, an im- 
mense throng of between two and 
three hundred thousand people 
tried to view the historic event. 
The procession left from the center 
gate of the Basilica of St. Peter, led 
by Pontifical gendarmes and the 
Palatine Guard, sole survivors of 
the former Pontifical army; they 
carried their own flag; it was their 
first public appearance also, « utside 
the Vatican confines. The Italian 
troops presented arms as _ they 
passed and saluted the Papal flag. 

Following the small squads of 
soldiers came the regular clergy, 
each Religious Order represented 
preceded by a banner; then the sec- 
ular clergy, members of the hier- 
archy, and the representatives of 
the Pontifical Court. Pope Pius 


was carried on a podium upon 
which were a prie-dieu and a small 
arm chair; the ostensorium was fas- 
tened on a pivot above the prie- 
dieu. 


The Pope was carried by 
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thirty-six men in red damask cos- 
tumes, who took turns in groups of 
twelve. The procession moved 
around the immense Square and 
returned to the esplanade in front 
of the Basilica where a triumphal 
arch and an altar had been pre- 
pared. The Sistine Choir sang the 
“Te Deum” and the “Tantum Er- 
go,” and, amid an impressive si- 
lence, the Holy Father gave Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 


inn 
ae 





INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


TuHE ninth session of the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Mass., opened August ist with an 
address of welcome by Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield, president of Williams 
College, and chairman of the Insti- 
tute. Dr. C. C. Wu, Chinese Min- 
ister to the United States, gave the 
first talk on “The Chinese Eastern 
Railway.” The friction with Rus- 
sia arising out of this disputed rail- 
road was the most important epi- 
sode on the political horizon at the 
time; hence it was fitting that the 
Institute should first turn its atten- 
tion to this part of the world. 

The succeeding programs stressed 
the economic aspects of modern 
life, finance, banking, currency, 
and exchange. For the first time 
there was a round table on Cana- 
dian-American relations, presided 
over by Dean Corbett of McGill Uni- 
versity. Naturally, the question of 
the limitation of armaments came 
in for discussion, as did the subject 
of inter-allied debts and repara- 
tions. There were papers on our 
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citizens’ interests in Latin America, 
and on the constitutional changes 
in Mexico and in some European 
countries. Three speakers on Mex- 
ico, none of them Mexicans, took 
the view that the recent settlement 
between Church and Government in 
that country was only a truce, 
which merely shifted the scene of 
the conflict to the halls of the Na- 
tional Legislature. 


<i 
—_— 





VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 


Wuite the Williamstown ses- 
sions were discussing international 
affairs, the University of Virginia 
opened its third Institute of Public 
Affairs, on August 4th, and devoted 
itself to domestic problems. Law 
enforcement, with incidental refer- 
ence to prohibition, occupied the 
first week. Labor conditions in the 
South came in for vehement denun- 
ciation by several speakers on one 
day, and the following day, south- 
ern industrial leaders gave a par- 
tial answer to the charges, and 
there was a spirited debate. Sena- 
tor Carter Glass criticized the 
Farm Board law, and three plans 
for farm aid were discussed by the 
Institute. On the Sunday opening 
the second week of the sessions, Dr. 
William Evans, director of Bible 
Conferences for the United States 
and Canada, took issue with the 
theory that “the twentieth century 
must make its own religion.” He 
defended the deity of Jesus Christ, 
and the necessity for dogmatic re- 
ligion. 

Prohibition was discussed dur- 
ing the second week, and there also 
were addresses on Latin-American 
relations, and the Great Lakes-At- 
lantic waterway question. The 
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sessions of the Institute lasted three 
weeks. 


_ 
—— 





AMERICAN LEGION MEMORIAL 
BUILDING IN PARIS 


Pau V. McNutt, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, 
dedicated a Memorial Building in 
Paris on August 7th, which is to be 
a permanent monument “to General 
Pershing and his men, and to the 
spirit of friendship between France 
and the United States.” The build- 
ing is not yet completed. It will 
provide a meeting place and recrea- 
tion center for American veterans 
in France, and will also be a mu- 
seum of war souvenirs. 

The dedication ceremonies took 
place in the presence of General 
Pershing, General Gouraud, Minis- 
ter of War Paul Painlevé, and a 
large gathering of French and 
Americans. The entire proceed- 
ings were in the nature of a tribute 
to the personality and record of the 
Commander of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, and the Memorial 
Building will be known as Pershing 
Hall. 





<i 
— 


DEATH OF MARTHA Moore AVERY 


For many years Mrs. Martha 
Moore Avery was active in lectur- 
ing with David Goldstein on the 
Catholic Church especially defend- 
ing its attitude towards Socialism. 
After a long and busy life she died 
at her home in Medford, Mass., on 
August 8th, at the age of seventy- 
eight. Mrs. Avery was born in 
Steuben, Maine, and was educated 
in the public schools there. She 
became an ardent Socialist, and lec- 
tured widely and wrote constantly 
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in defense of socialist principles; 
for two years she was the Boston 
editor of Labor. She was the first 
woman to run on a State ticket in 
Massachusetts, having been nomi- 
nated by the Socialists for State 
Treasurer. 

In 1904 Mrs. Avery was received 
into the Catholic Church in Boston. 
She became active at once in the 
lecture and literary fields, and was 
recognized as an authority in the 
philosophy and history of economic 
theories. Later she was the head of 
the Boston School of Political Econ- 
omy, training a group of students to 
meet the erroneous social and eco- 
nomic arguments of the day. Mrs. 
Avery became most widely known, 
however, through her campaign un- 
der the auspices of the Catholic 
Truth Guild, speaking from a mo- 
tor wagon in which she traveled 
about the country. Her life was 
rich in good works. May she rest 
in peace! 


tie 
—_— 





LovuvaIn LipRARY OPENED 


Tue new library of Louvain Uni- 
versity, which was dedicated on 
July 4, 1928 (CatHoLic Wor.p, 
CXXVII., p. 620), was opened in 
July of this year with half a mil- 
lion volumes, the gifts of many na- 
tions, upon the shelves. According 
to The Universe, Germany has re- 
placed no fewer than 300,000 vol- 
umes, including 300 parchment 
manuscripts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The Univer- 
sity had asked Germany for no 
more than the duplicates possessed 
by her universities, but the Reich 
Government set aside four million 
marks for the purchase of books 
for Louvain. 

The gifts of other nations have 
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thus far reached 350,000 volumes, 
the British donation of 55,000 being 
the largest. France sent 33,000 
books; Poland, three consignments 
of rare volumes. A Boston lady 
sent half her own collection of rare 
books including a valuable Book of 
Hours of Henry III. of France. It 
will be remembered that the library 
building was the gift of the United 
States, to which Japan also made a 
generous contribution. 


pp 
> 





THE HaGue CONFERENCE 


THE conference of governments 
which was called to act on the 
Young Plan, met at The Hague on 
August 6th. Difficulties arose at 
once; there had been considerable 
dispute as to the place of holding 
the conference and when it did as- 
semble, the delegates from the lead- 
ing Powers could not agree on a 
Chairman. It was decided that 
Premier Jasper of Belgium would 
preside at the opening session, after 
which the chairmanship would go 
by rotation to the chiefs of the vari- 
ous delegations. 

A caustic attack on the Young 
Plan was made at the opening ses- 
sion by Philip Snowden, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the English 
Labor Government. He objected 
not to the amounts of the annuities 
Germany is to pay, but to what he 
maintained was unfair treatment of 
his country in the distribution of 
these annuities. Snowden declared 
Britain would not accept the Plan 
without several changes. 

This opposition was to be ex- 
pected, because only a little over a 
week before The Hague conference, 
both the Chancellor and Lloyd 
George had attacked the Young 
Plan in the House of Commons. 











On this occasion Mr. George was 
more vehement than Mr. Snowden 
in declaring that the reparation set- 
tlement was unfair to England, and 
should not be adopted without con- 
siderable: modification. 

On the third day of The Hague 
conference Chancellor Snowden 
threatened to halt the proceedings 
till he got what he demanded; he 
would not accept the Plan as it 
stood, and his Government would 
not compromise. This ultimatum 
caused a considerable sensation, 
and the obvious reply was made 
that the Young Plan was a debt 
treaty duly made and ratified by all 
the nations concerned, England in- 
cluded. The discussions dragged 
on for several days; finally Premier 
MacDonald sent counsel of moder- 
ation to the British delegation, and 
as a result, Mr. Snowden gave up 
his ultimatum attitude, and entered 
into regular conference with the 
other delegates to try to negotiate 
a settlement of the British demands. 
This was the situation as these 
notes were written. 


<i 
- 





New CARDINAL TAKES OATH TO 
THE KING 


WHueENn Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B., 
took solemn possession of his titu- 
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lar church, SS. Silvestro and Mar- 
tino, late in July, he was the first 
Archbishop to take the oath to the 
King of Italy in accordance with 
the terms of the recent Concordat. 
The brief ceremony took place at 
St. Rossore, where the King is 
spending the summer. Cardinal 
Schuster was elevated to the Sacred 
College following the death of Car- 
dinal Gasquet last April. The new 
Cardinal is the author of a large 
liturgical work, The Sacramen- 
tary, reviewed in these pages, Vol. 
CXXIV., p. 285. 


<i 
—— 





SULPICIANS ELECT A SUPERIOR 
GENERAL 


THE Very Rev. John Verdier, 
S.S., was elected Superior General 
of the Society of St. Sulpice at 
Paris in July, to succeed the Very 
Rev. Henri Garriguet, S.S., who 
died a few months ago. Father 
Verdier comes from the Diocese of 
Rodez, France, where he began his 
preparation for the priesthood; he 
completed his studies in Rome, 
where he was ordained in 1887. 
He was Superior of Les Carmes 
Seminary which is connected with 
the University of Paris, and for the 
past two years had been Vice-Supe- 
rior General. 











Wuitst chatting delightfully of 
her own youthful literary days, 
KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. KATH- 
ARINE TYNAN HINKSON) gives us a 
unique and unforgettable picture of 
that “strange, still, wonderful lady, 
‘Alice Meynell.’” Mrs. Hinkson is 
an old friend of CaTHoLtic WoriLp 
readers, many of her writings hav- 
ing made their first appearance in 
these pages. 


CHRISTOPHER R. STAPLETON (“The 
Second Spring Has Gone, Its Prom- 
ise Kept”), member of an old Eng- 
lish family, has recently returned 
from a sabbatical leave, spent in 
Europe, to his post as Head of the 
English Department of the New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn. 
Dr. Stapleton will be remembered 
by our readers as the author of a 
study of “Chaucer the Catholic” 
which appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p for May, 1928. 


HELEN Parry (Mrs. Dents) EpDEN, 
has chosen this month, for our de- 
light, an old Breton yarn which she 
has transferred, much embellished, 
to Normandy and christened “The 
Gilded Deputy.” Mrs. Eden is pass- 
ing the summer months at Mortain, 
France, but will return to England 
in the Fall. 


Vircinia TAYLor (Mrs. J. JETT) 
McCormick, of Norfolk, Virginia, 
although an essayist of note, is per- 
haps best loved by our readers as 
“The Poet.” 


Dom Bepe Camm, O.S.B., M.A., 
F.S.A. (“A Catholic Oasis”), distin- 
guished Benedictine, whose pen has 
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saved from oblivion many a hal- 
lowed spot of Catholic interest, has 
been a contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor Lp for many years; a good deal 
of his noteworthy work, Forgotten 
Shrines, was first published in our 
columns. 


P. G. SMyTH writes in an amus- 
ing strain of an age-old problem of 
the human race, “Naming the 
Babies,” but reveals nevertheless a 
keen and accurate knowledge in the 
science of nomenclature. Mr. 
Smyth, an old contributor of THe 
CaTHOLIC Wor Lp, is the author of 
works on Irish genealogy and her- 
aldry, also of various ndvels, in- 
cluding The Wild Rose of Lough 
Gill. 


Cecit Lams (“The Singer”), who 
describes himself as an intermittent 
undergraduate at De Paul Univer- 
sity, shows high promise in this, 
the first of his songs to grace our 


pages. 


Ernest Pascat (“The Devil’s 
Journey”), playwright, is the au- 
thor of The Marriage Bed, reviewed 
in our columns in March of this 
year. 


ARTHUR GANNON, a graduate of 
the Jesuit College, Glasgow, was at- 
tracted to “The Apostleship of the 
Sea” through the influence of Peter 
F. Anson, convert son of Admiral 
Anson and well-known artist. Since 
then he has devoted his time exclu- 
sively to the furthering of this 
praiseworthy apostolate, and in 
February of last year was appointed 
its Organizing Secretary. Admiral 
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Sir Edward Charlton, K.C.B., is 
Chairman of the Organization. 


PRINCESS ANASTASIA DE GEORGIE 
(“A Stepson of Fortune”), born in 
St. Petersburg, Russia, and edu- 
cated at the Sorbonne and the Col- 
lége de France, lived through the 
terrors and upheavals of the revo- 
lution in her native land. Former- 
ly maid of honor to the Czarina, she 
became successively, head-mistress 
of the young ladies’ college at Mi- 
tau, of the Petrischule, St. Peters- 
burg, and of the college of the Sis- 
ters of Nazareth at Vilna; during 
the War she saw service with the 
A. R. A. Princess de Géorgie was 
received into the Catholic Church, 
October 18, 1901, and is at present 
residing in Dunaburg, Latvia. 


MarRiIgE ANTOINETTE DE ROULET 
(“Now I Know”) was born in St. 
Louis, the daughter of Mary E. 
Nixon Roulet, author and former 
contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, and Dr. Alfred de Roulet. 
She was educated by the Ladies of 
Loretto, in Chicago, and also stud- 
ied at St. Xavier’s College. Miss de 
Roulet writes also for America, The 
Ave Maria and The Magnificat. 


AppE Féurx Kuiemn (“The Cath- 
olic International Movement in 
Europe”), Honorary Professor at 
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the Catholic Institute of Paris, is 
well known over here through his 
well-remembered visits, and 
through his books on our country: 
In the Land of the Strenuous Life, 
America of To-Morrow, An Ameri- 
can Student in France. The Abbé 
Klein is a contributor to Le Corre- 
spondant, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Vie Catholique, The Atlantic Month- 
ly and the North American Review. 


Tuomas F. Hearty (“Tim the 
Tinker”), a native of Limerick, 
Ireland, is one of a group of young 
Irishmen whose aim and ideal is 
the revival of the Irish language 
and the restoration and rehabilita- 
tion of the national culture of their 
country. This is Mr. Healy’s first 
contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 


Georce Ceci, (“At the Belgian 
Seaside”), known to our readers as 
the “Globe-Trotter,” writes enter- 
tainingly, as his wont, of the less 
frequented resorts along the Bel- 
gian coast. 


EILEEN Buckiey (“The Book of 
Durrow”) describes herein another 
masterpiece of Celtic art, second 
only in beauty and interest to “The 
Book of Kells” which she pictured 
so vividly for us in the issue of last 
March. 
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A Noble Rake. By R. S. Forsythe, Ph.D.—Heart Hermitage and Other Poems. 
By Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C.—The Origins of the World War. By Sidney Brad- 
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By John K. Sharp, A.M., S.T.B.—Leonardo the Florentine. 


By Rachel Annard 


Taylor.—The Tragic Empress. By Maurice Paléologue.—La Vie Glorieuse de Vic- 
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A Noble Rake. The Life of Charles, 
Fourth Lord Mohun. By R. S. 
Forsythe, Ph.D. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $3.50. 
There are those who think The 

Cloister and the Hearth the great- 
est historical novel in the English 
language; not so the present re- 
viewer. Charles Reade is a great 
and a much too neglected writer, 
but a man must be in sympathy 
with the time about which he 
writes and its ethos, and Reade 
had neither interest in nor affec- 
tion for the Catholic Church, and 
hence the flaws in a book which 
centers round Erasmus. Thackeray, 
on the other hand, was saturated in 
the eighteenth century and hence, 
in Esmond, produced what is to my 
taste the greatest of the class al- 
luded to above. 

How far is Esmond really his- 
tory? That is the question which 
Professor Forsythe sets out to ex- 
amine in this most erudite book, a 
pleasure to read and to look at, and 
adorned with most interesting por- 
traits. That Thackeray took enor- 
mous pains over the book every- 
body knows. Two great privileges 
were accorded to him during its 
preparation—a separate room for 
his special use at the Library of the 
British Museum where he and his 
secretary Eyre Crowe used to work, 


and another private room at the 
Athenzum Club where most of the 
book was written. That authors 
do take liberties with history we 
also know, though perhaps few 
commit such enormities as Scott 
did when he brought poor Amy 
Robsart to Kenilworth in his novel 
of that name, a place which it is 
doubtful that she ever visited. She 
could never have done so as its law- 
ful mistress, since it did not come 
into the possession of her wretch of 
a husband until three years after 
her death at Cumnor. Thackeray 
too, manipulated his history, though 
to a less extent. Perhaps the worst 
instance was in changing Mohun’s 
name from Charles to Harry in or- 
der to lead up to the tragic quarrel 
in which Castlewood lost his life. 

Mohun came from an ancient 
west country family settled at 
Minehead, Somerset, “the haven 
under the hill” to which “the state- 
ly ships go down” according to tra- 
dition. 

Clevedon where the original of 
“Castlewood House” is, and where 
the hero of “In Memoriam” lived, 
is not far off. The fourth Lord 
Mohun was a bad lot; a wild boy, 
he was married before he was fif- 
teen to a girl who shortly after- 
wards betrayed and left him, and 
he was but little older when he was 




















engaged in the first of a series of 
discreditable duels. Of course, as 
there never was a “Lord Castle- 
wood,” he could not have fought 
with him but that conflict was mod- 
eled on an actual duel with Rich- 
ard Coote. The affair with the 
Duke of Hamilton did actually oc- 
cur, though whether the Duke was 
foully stabbed by the Belfastman 
Maccartney is not certain. Dr. 
Forsythe thinks not, and the evi- 
dence on which he was acquitted 
seems to show that his judgment is 
correct. Of course Thackeray ac- 
cepts the murder tale. One alarm- 
ing liberty Thackeray does take 
when he makes the Duke’s wife die 
in order that he may become en- 
gaged to Beatrix, whilst as a mat- 
ter of fact she survived her hus- 
band for several years and offered 
a reward for the capture of Mac- 
cartney. 

For the rest Mohun had a very 
undistinguished military career, a 
good deal touched up by Thackeray 
in order to explain his attractions 
at Castlewood. He led a rakehelly 
life with a break during which he 
had a mediocre parliamentary ca- 
reer in the House of Lords. He was 
one of the drinking, gambling, duel- 
ling crew of noblemen and gentle- 
men that cursed the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. My advice 
to readers is to do as I have done— 
reread Esmond and then read this 
book and the reward will be great. 
I never saw one more meticulously 
annotated nor, of its size, more full 
of interesting miscellaneous infor- 
mation. And if you want to see 
how inaccurate even a Lord Chan- 
cellor can be, read the notes on 
Lord Birkenhead’s description of 
the trial of Lord Mohun in a recent 
work. 


B. C. A. W. 
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Heart Hermitage and Other Poems. 
By Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
$1.60. 

This attractive green volume, 
with a foreword of deserved praise 
by Charles Phillips, ought to be 
read under a tree on a summer 
morning. Father Carroll has an 
understanding eye for human na- 
ture and a simple word to capture 
its joy or pathos. He is tender and 
sincere but never maudlin in his 


piety. 


“And if he’s dead in the strange 
land, 

Give her out of your sack your 
grief. 

Don’t fear, my man; she’ll under- 
stand, 

And thank God for the great re- 
lief,” 


he says to the letter carrier; and to 
Tom Moore, in “Tara’s Harp,” he 
gives this epigrammatical thrust: 


“You set the harp below your feet, 
And the voice in you grew still; 
For song is like the Paraclete 
And breathes but where it will. — 
No more you dreamed of fighting 
men, 
Of bards and ancient lore, 
You struck an alien note, and 
then— 
You lost the touch, Tom Moore.” 


This is capital, and there is much 
more that would be worth quoting 
if space permitted. But the most 
truly individual of the poems, the 
ones that gave this reviewer the 
most unique and genuine pleasure, 
were some of the nature poems, 
particularly those about the poet’s 
fragrant memories of Derry. These 
lines from “Evening at Cloughnana” 
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will need no recommendation but 
their own beauty and their own 
music: 


“I like the smell of grass, and I 
walking 
By myself only. The voice of 
the city 
Is out of my ears; the frogs by the 
pond are talking 
Their own tongue—and is it 
hate or pity? ... 


“Tis good to be here this day and 
the wind passing, 
Like a child’s breath, "tis that 
sweet and light! ... 


“See the robin with head atilt over 
there, and she saying 
Sad things to herself in her bird 
speech... .” 


There is a grave tenderness in 
poems like “A Keepsake,” and there 
is in some of the sonnets not only a 
fine technique but an extraordinary 
power. There is no preciosity, 
there is no straining to be original, 
in any of the poems. But they are 
all deftly chiseled and musical; and 
Father Carroll never forgets that 
the first duty of a lyric poet is to be 
lyrical. W. T. W. 


The Origins of the World War. Vol. 
I. Before Sarajevo: Underlying 
Causes of the War. Vol. II. After 
Sarajevo: Immediate Causes of 
the War. By Sidney Bradshaw 
Fay. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $9.00. 

The author of these two volumes 
has obtained wide recognition as a 
well-informed and impartial stu- 
dent of the genesis and develop- 
ment of the World War, and his 
well-known article in the American 
Historical Review nine years ago 
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may be said to represent the begin- 
ning of America’s systematic study 
of the whole subject. His thorough 
fairness and his balanced judgment 
are priceless qualities in this field 
of investigation, which is still 
marred by the effects of national- 
ism or the remains of wartime pas- 
sions and prejudices. It does not 
seem an exaggeration to say that 
the present work will be recognized 
as the best book that is available 
for the reader who wishes to re- 
ceive helpful guidance in the com- 
plex mass of detail involved. 

The two volumes deal with the 
growth of the various influences 
which brought about the situation 
out of which the War arose—that 
is, with all the chief developments 
in European politics in the period 
between 1871 and June, 1914. 
Needless to say, much of the earlier 
part of this history has been pretty 
thoroughly thrashed out by pre- 
vious writers. It is in the treat- 
ment of the years immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war that 
Professor Fay is able to use a great 
deal of material that will be quite 
new to the ordinary reader. This 
is particularly the case with docu- 
ments from Russian sources. 

A brief notice of so important and 
exhaustive a work cannot pretend 
to do more than point out one or 
two outstanding features. If asked 
to name one section which seems to 
be superlatively well done, the pres- 
ent reviewer would refer readers to 
the chapters dealing with Balkan 
affairs in both volumes. The re- 
view of the situation as between 
Austria and Serbia and the ques- 
tion of the Sarajevo murder is a re- 
markable piece of careful and con- 
scientious historical writing, in 
which use has been made of mate- 
rial which has only become avail- 
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able within very recent years. Pro- 
fessor Fay inclines to neither side 
of the extreme partisan statements 
which have been put out by writers 
of the two countries in question, 
but he brings into the light the gen- 
uine grounds of complaint which 
Austria had against Serbia without 
exonerating the former from the 
share of guilt which is undoubted- 
ly hers. 

The vexed question of the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality is dealt 
with clearly and fairly but some- 
what briefly in comparison with 
other matters in the work. The au- 
thor defends this line of treatment 
on the ground that while Germany’s 
action in the matter was of im- 
mense importance in affecting pub- 
lic opinion after war had started, it 
was not in itself a cause of war ex- 
cept “in so far as it made it easier 
for Sir Edward Grey to bring Eng- 
land into it.” G. D. M. 


Catholic Preachers of To-day. With 
an introduction by Cardinal 
Bourne. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.25. 

If the compiler of this anthology 
aimed at giving an adequate idea of 
the Catholic pulpit in English- 
speaking countries, he cannot be 
said to have succeeded. Out of 
seventeen speakers, he has chosen 
eleven from England, two each 
from America and Australia, one 
each from Ireland and South Af- 
rica. With all due respect, does he 
consider the proportion fair? He 
has brought together two Cardinals, 
one Archbishop, one Bishop, two 
Monsignori, two secular priests, and 
nine religious, and of these latter 
seven are Jesuits, one a Passionist, 
one a Dominican. Leaving aside 
all question of the propriety of unit- 
ing in the same company so many 
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degrees of the clergy, one cannot 
help wondering whether in Eng- 
land (to omit the other countries) 
there are no capable preachers 
among the Benedictines, Francis- 
cans, Carmelites, Capuchins, Orato- 
rians, Oblates and other Orders. 
And now to pass to the matter of 
the sermons, granted that not one 
is commonplace or unworthy of be- 
ing included, why not greater va- 
riety? Why four sermons on the 
Holy Eucharist, but none on the 
Sacrament of Penance? Why two 
sermons on the consecration of a 
church, and none on the sanctifi- 
cation of the home? 

Father Woodlock’s tribute to 
Catholic charity, Father Knox on 
“The Sufferings of Christ,” Father 
Martindale on “Unity,” Father 
Kane on “The Character of Mary,” 
Father Day on the conversion of 
the Jews are excellent; we trust 
that Father Hugh Pope is not to be 
judged by the slight, if picturesque, 
meditation, “The Mellowing of Old 
Age.” We are, indeed, glad that 
the representatives of America are 
so worthy. There are no more 
thoughtful, eloquent, and devout 
sermons in the volume than that by 
Cardinal O’Connell on “The Spirit 
of Christ and the Spirit of the 
World” and the pean of praise to 
the Blessed Sacrament by Cardinal 
Hayes, delivered at the close of the 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. 

F. P. L. 


Aims and Methods in Teaching Reli- 
gion. By Rev. John K. Sharp, 
A.M., S.T.B.; Foreword by Right 
Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, D.D. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 
There is every reason to believe 

that the teaching of religion will be 

considerably improved in effective- 
ness and its failures measurably re- 
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duced by a judicious application of 
modern pedagogical methods. The 
old hesitating conservatism in this 
respect is rapidly disappearing and 
giving way to a more enlightened 
and progressive attitude. The mod- 
ern teacher of religion is quite will- 
ing to revise the traditional meth- 
ods and to bring his technique into 
fuller accord with the result of psy- 
chological research. The present 
volume has been prompted by the 
desire to assist him in the moderni- 
zation and humanization of his 
technique and to help him in the se- 
lection of the methods that are most 
promising and best suited to his 
particular subject. It proves itself 
an excellent and trustworthy guide, 
sound in theory and eminently 
practical. 

In setting forth the aims of teach- 
ing religion the author avoids the 
exaggerated intellectualism that has 
so frequently vitiated religious edu- 
cation and rendered it barren for 
life. Rightly he insists that reli- 
gious teaching must aim at practi- 
cal conduct and that it must keep 
in view the complexity of the child’s 
nature. Habit formation and char- 
acter building are of prime impor- 
tance. The final outcome of reli- 
gious training must be a well inte- 
grated religious and moral personal- 
ity. Emphasis on these basic and 
vital truths is never out of place. 

In his presentation and criticism 
of methods the author is guided by 
a broadminded electicism. Not 
committed to any particular school, 
he is anxious to press into the serv- 
ice of religious education whatever 
has been sufficiently tried and 
proved. His own practical school- 
work has furnished him ample op- 
portunities of making the necessary 
tests himself. Hence his judgment 
possesses the added authority of 
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personal experience. What he has 
to say about the appeal to the senses 
by story telling, graphic illustra- 
tions, chalk talks and dramatization 
will be thoroughly appreciated by 
all experienced teachers. Cc. B. 


Leonardo the Florentine. By Rachel 
Annard Taylor. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $6.00. 

Mrs. Taylor, fortunately for her 
readers, does not belong to the 
Strachey school of biographers, and 
sets this fact forth clearly in the 
note to her splendid volume on 
Leonardo—“I have done my best to 
irradiate his mystery with such ex- 
ploring rays as may proceed from 
the luminous morning of Florence, 
the rosy glow of Milan, the evening 
sky of Amboise; and to bring him 
to speech with Lorenzo, Ludovico, 
Cesare, Francis, and the rest, so 
that, frankly, he may regain rather 
than further lose that fabulous air 
which he wore for his own and for 
the next generation, and which our 
modern biographers, in their sad 
manner, are so sedulous to dissi- 
pate.” 

We are more than grateful that 
this “sad manner” has no place in 
Mrs. Taylor’s picture of the great 
Florentine, which like that of Pa- 
ter’s, arrives at truth through the 
strange arabesques of fascination, 
and captures the heart swiftly, 
surely, while it tells the mind to 
wait a little for its share in the mar- 
velous adventure. Such modes of 
procedure are fast becoming un- 
known to this literal age of “go- 
getting”—the hopper from which 
men, events, circumstances emerge 
with all charm stripped from them. 
Mrs. Taylor knows well that charm 
does not reside in the bumptious in- 
tellect but in the ever-elusive vistas 
of the soul. 
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Although she has made royally- 
colored pictures of Florence and 
Milan in the very heyday of the 
Renaissance, her book is concerned 
from end to end with the soul of 
Leonardo, and, as that soul was like 
a Cellini mirror reflecting the weari- 
ness and dangers of an over-ripe 
culture, we welcome in this book 
the author’s exuberance of fancy, 
her knowledge of the clashing and 
contradictory events of the time, 
and of the dangerous beauty abroad 
in Italy like a sky turned suddenly 
rose or burning green at noon, en- 
veloping the world with a somewhat 
sinister loveliness. 

This is a book for the scholar, the 
poet, the mature lover of Leonardo, 
but hardly for the undiscriminating. 
Gilbert Murray in his introductory 
note says of it, “a book dangerous 
in power of illusion, as Chaucer is 
dangerous to a weak speller: dan- 
gerous to students who cannot pick 
and choose among its highly per- 
sonal pronouncements.” A _ very 
full bibliography is affixed to the 
work which is illustrated with some 
of the most beautiful and significant 
of Leonardo’s drawings including 
the Cartoon for St. Anne and the 
Virgin. A. MCC. 8S. 


The Tragic Empress. By Maurice 
Paléologue. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.50. 

Maurice Paléologue, a_ distin- 
guished member of the French 
Academy, and a member of the 
French Foreign Ministry from 1880 
to 1921, relates in this fascinating 
volume the many interviews he had 
with the Empress Eugénie during 
a period of eighteen years. Many of 
their Conferences took place in that 
great rendezvous of. Americans, the 
Continental Hotel, which overlooks 
the scene of Eugénie’s imperial tri- 
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umphs, the Gardens of the Tuileries. 
A most competent interviewer, M. 
Paléologue succeeds in eliciting the 
Empress’s opinions of many inci- 
dents of the reign of Napoleon III., 
while manifesting his general dis- 
agreement with most of her opti- 
mistic estimates. 

Eugénie gives us in the first place 
snap portraits of her husband, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, William II., and 
Queen Victoria, Prince Napoleon, 
the Duc de Morny, and Bismarck; 
she then describes her many visits 
to Vienna, Rome, Nice, and Ceylon; 
she finally gives her apologia for the 
Crimean War, the Mexican adven- 
ture, and above all the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, which spelled the end of 
the Napoleonic dynasty. 

The volume, while adding little 
new to our historical knowledge, 
gives us a good insight into the 
minds of the ill-fated pair, who 
by their stupidity and arrogance 
brought their country to the verge 
of ruin. 

M. Paléologue gives four good 
reasons why Napoleon III. should 
never have fought Germany in 1870. 
He says well that the army was un- 
prepared; that France could count 
upon no ally in all Europe; that the 
war could honorably have been 
avoided had French diplomacy been 
conducted with less boastfulness 
and more coolness of temper; that 
the Emperor was both morally and 
physically incapable of assuming 
the functions of generalissimo. The 
Empress’s answer to these four 
criticisms reveal to us her mental 
make-up, more noteworthy for sen- 
timent than for accurate reasoning. 
It is good, however, to record her 
utter denial of Thiers’ false state- 
ment that she said at St. Cloud after 
Bismarck’s declaration of war: “It 
was I who wanted this war: it is my 
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war.” Eugénie may have been sen- 
timental, or over-confident in her 
own ability, but she was not one 
who would deliberately lie. 

Her account of the tragedy at 
Mayerling, which she learned di- 
rectly from the Empress Elizabeth, 
explains a mystery of many years 
standing. Her version is_ that 
Prince Rudolph, threatened with 
disinheritance if he did not at once 
break off his liaison with Mlle. Vet- 
sera, shot her at her own request in 
his hunting lodge, and then com- 
mitted suicide. B. L. C. 


La Vie Glorieuse de Victor Hugo. 
By Raymond Escholier. Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 

We have in this very complete bi- 
ography not only the poet, the nov- 
elist, the political leader, the great 
lover, we have Victor Hugo the man, 
the man with his genius, his tre- 
mendous vitality, his almost incon- 
ceivable conceit, his generous im- 
pulses and his courage in the face 
of difficulties. The account of his 
early life contradicts somewhat the 
ideal picture left us by the poet. 
His mother who is described by no 
gentler name than “La Générale,” 
was little inclined to overlook the 
philanderings of her husband, and 
there were long separations at a 
time when the precocious child was 
most in need of tender care and 
wise direction. 

The story of Victor Hugo’s love 
for Adéle Foucher is told almost 
reverently. Hugo lived indeed the 
Marius of Les Misérables. Much 
stress has been laid on the corre- 
spondence with Juliette Drouet. 
We owe to it Hugo’s own explana- 
tion of many of the prototypes of 
his characters; apart from that it 
only serves to emphasize a side of 
his life far from “glorious.” 
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Hugo’s idea of a God infinitely 
beautiful and infinitely merciful, in- 
capable of punishing evil was an 
accommodating one for a poet and 
a libertine. M. Escholier takes rath- 
er seriously Hugo’s dabbling in spir- 
itualism. In this he is within his 
rights but good taste might have 
made him pause before the irrever- 
ence of including in the list of spir- 
its that appeared at the séances 
such as Plato, Mohammed, Renan, 
Balzac,—the august name at which 
“every knee shall bow.” This lack 
of reverence for the faith of many 
of his readers is again shown at the 
close of the book when he refers to 
Victor Hugo as one of the “Holy 
Trinity” of France’s glory. One 
may at least question his choice of 
adjectives. 

The story of the fight against 
classicism is well told, although the 
author has used a smirch brush in 
details which offend our sense of 
decency. There are thumbnail 
sketches of De Musset, Dumas, La- 
martine, De Vigny, as well as of 
painters and actresses of the day. 
These are not lost in the crowd; a 
telling stroke of the pen and they 
are before us. The exposure of 
Sainte Beuve is pitiless. M. Escho- 
lier is particularly happy in his de- 
scription of the reception at the 
French Academy, the street scenes 
during the insurrection and the 
more lengthy account of the exile’s 
days at Jersey. c. Q. 


Three Reformers—Luther, Descartes, 
Rousseau. By Jacques Maritain. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

Everyone who is at all well-in- 
formed as to the intellectual move- 
ments going on in the Church at 
the present day has heard of M. 
Jacques Maritain and the great 
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work which he is doing for the re- 
vival and propagation of Thomism, 
in other words, for the restoration 
of the European mind to sanity 
and clear thinking. His Trois 
Réformateurs has had wide and 
well-deserved success in France 
and one hopes that the publication 
of an English version will obtain 
for him a large body of readers 
among English-speaking Catholics. 

The volume consists of three 
long essays which study and ex- 
pound in their origins the three in- 
fluences which have molded and, 
from the Catholic point of view, 
corrupted the modern mind. These 
are respectively the religious “re- 
form” of Luther, the Cartesian idea 
in philosophy and the influence of 
Rousseau on morality. The whole 
work is a triumph of clearness and 
penetration. In particular, the sec- 
tion dealing with Luther sets forth 
the essential features of his spirit- 
ual and intellectual revolt and the 
real line of demarcation between his 
errors and Catholic truth, as they 
have never before been set forth 
within the same limits. M. Mari- 
tain’s handling of the essentially 
egocentric nature of Lutheranism 
as contrasted with the theocentric 
character of Catholicism, contains 
in itself a key to the whole history 
of ideas in the western world for 
the past four centuries. Then again, 
the insistence on the nature and 
reality of the distinction between 
an individual and a person—a piece 
of critical thought thoroughly Tho- 
mistic in spirit—explains many 
tendencies both in life and litera- 
ture between the sixteenth century 
and the World War. 

Opponents of the Catholic tradi- 
tion, if they have any sense of fair- 
mindedness, will be forced to admit 
the cogency and the soundness of 
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M. Maritain’s criticism of their pro- 
tagonist and the spiritual system 
which he fathered. At least M. 
Maritain’s fairness as a controver- 
sialist should win him respect. Let 
the reader who seeks reason for this 
statement look up the treatment of 
the famous, or notorious, pecca for- 
titer. G. D. M. 


The American Nation. By Richard 
J. Purcell, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $2.12. 

Fortunate is the high-school stu- 
dent of to-day. The books which 
he studies are not dry-as-dust trea- 
tises, badly written, poorly ar- 
ranged, but triumphs of research, 
style, make-up, and _ illustration. 
They not only state facts but co- 
ordinate and interpret them. They 
present the past so as to explain 
the present. Written for a busy 
age, they have to be clear, interest- 
ing, practical. 

Prominent among such textbooks 
is the story of the evolution of our 
own country as presented by the 
Associate Professor of History in 
the Catholic University of America. 
A thoroughly trained student and a 
teacher of experience, he is a good 
representative of the new school of 
history teachers. In these closely 
packed pages he has assembled in- 
numerable facts not only on wars 
and rulers, but on “social and eco- 
nomic factors, on political parties, 
the growth of the Constitution, re- 
form movements, the influence of 
the frontier, the contribution of im- 
migrant peoples, the rise of reli- 
gious toleration, the slow growth of 
democracy, Pan-American rela- 
tions, the industrial development, 
and the organization of labor.” 
Writing primarily for Catholic 
schools, he has pictured the Euro- 
pean and Catholic background of 
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America, the contribution of Fran- 
ciscan and Jesuit missionaries, the 
participation of Catholics in na- 
tional defense and expansion and 
also the opposition which the 
Church has had to encounter from 
the earliest times down to our own 
“Klannish” days. That he has 


done all this with moderation and 


competency is evidenced from the 
fact that his book meets the re- 
quirements of the New York State 
Board of Regents and the College 
Entrance Examination Board as 
well as those laid down by the 
Catholic University of America. 
The discussion covers part of Mr. 
Coolidge’s administration, and 
closes on a note of optimism. Pro- 
fessor Purcell’s volume can safely 
and proudly be put into the hands 
of our students and recommended 
to general readers. It has a fore- 
word by Right Rev. Msgr. James H. 
Ryan, Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. F. P. L. 


The Life and Letters of Bishop Mc- 
Quaid. By Rev. Frederick J. 
Zwierlein. Rochester, N. Y.: The 
Art Print Shop. Vol. III. $3.00. 
Dr. Zwierlein in this volume fin- 

ishes his portrait of the Bishop of 

Rochester. Everyone will agree to 

his words of praise for “the fight- 

ing Bishop” who did so much to 
win the constitutional right of free- 
dom in religious profession and 
worship for the inmates of penal 
and charitable institutions in New 

York State. Everyone again will 

praise the indefatigable Bishop for 

his zeal and energy in founding St. 

Bernard’s Seminary, handicapped 

as he was by limited means. But 

the first four chapters of the pres- 

ent volume will be taken with a 

grain of salt by the stanch friends 

and supporters of Cardinal Gibbons, 
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Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop 
Keane, Archbishop Riordan, and 
Dr. Burtsell. 

We doubt whether it is timely to 
put in print so many details of by- 
gone controversies wherein good 
men honestly differed on matters of 
policy, for thinking men inside and 
outside the Church will instantly 
ask: “Is there nothing to be said 
for the other side?” The very fact 
that, despite Bishop McQuaid’s 
prophecies to the contrary, the 
Catholic University has become the 
pride of our Catholic educational 
system, and the Apostolic Delega- 
tion has been a wonderful aid in 
uniting the Church in America 
more closely with the Apostolic 
See, is enough to make one pause 
before accepting the many ez parte 
statements in these pages. We 
know that Dr. Burtsell has be- 
queathed his apologia to the Cath- 
olic University to be published, if 
at all, twenty-five years after his 
death. Let us charitably await the 
publishing of these documents, and 
an objective life of the great Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul before making a 
snap judgment upon the points at 
issue between good men, who all 
alike aimed at the upbuilding of 
the Church in these United States. 

B. L. C. 


Mother Mary Clotilda and Early 
Companions of the Sisters, Serv- 
ants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. By Sister M. Xaveria, A.B. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$3.00. 

Sister Xaveria has written a me- 
morial volume to keep alive in her 
community the memories of the pi- 
oneer Sisters who labored so zeal- 
ously to lay the first foundations of 
the Sisters, Servants of Mary Immac- 
ulate. When we look at the picture 
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of the old log cabin convent of 1845, 
and compare it to the buildings that 
to-day make Marygrove College of 
Detroit the pride of the city, we are 
bound to acknowledge our debt to 
those sisters whose piety and zeal 
made such a development possible. 

As Msgr. Van Antwerp says in his 
Introduction, Mother Clotilda, who 
guided the destinies of the strug- 
gling community for over fifty 
years, was a “saintly, consecrated 
religious whose sole thought was 
the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls.” Those zealots who would 
have the Church put an absolute 
ban upon all mixed marriages 
ought to read the biographies of 
Mother Adelaide, Sister Emilie and 
Mother Clotilda, all of whom were 
the offspring of mixed marriages. 

Simple, generous, humble, tender 
of heart, austere, and unselfish, 
Mother Clotilda won the sisters un- 
der her charge to practice perfec- 
tion, and exercised an apostolate 
that won many a soul to God out- 
side the convent walls. The duties 
of the ideal superior are often de- 
tailed in long drawn-out treatises 
by eminent theologians, but more 
can be learned about them from di- 
rect contact with saintly souls who 
carry out in practice Our Savior’s 
lesson: “The Son of man is not 
come to be ministered unto, but to 
minister” (Matt., xx., 28). 

This interesting volume also con- 
tains brief biographies of Sister 
Flora, chief infirmarian for thirty 
years; Sister Mary Brigid Smith, 
who won souls that zealous priests 
found unconquerable; and the three 
Marum Sisters whose example still 
keeps alive the fervor and zeal of 
pioneer days in a community that 
has done so much for the educa- 
tion of Detroit Catholic youth. 

B. L. C. 


Thomas Aquinas, His Personality 
and Thought. By Dr. Martin 
Grabmann. Translated by Vir- 
gil Michel, O.S.B. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
It would be difficult to praise too 

highly this work by Dr. Grabmann, 

of the University of Munich. Many 
educated Catholics will welcome it 
as being exactly what they need as 
an introduction to the actual works 
of the great Scholastic teacher who 
has made the synthesis of human 
thought with revelation which the 

Church has adopted as her own. 

The author is a worthy coworker 

with such modern Thomists as M. 

Maritain in France and the Domin- 

ican editors of the English transla- 

tions of St. Thomas. 

The first part of the book is de- 
voted to a sketch of the personal- 
ity of the Angelic Doctor. Consid- 
ering the comparative paucity of 
biographical material concerning 
St. Thomas, Dr. Grabmann has 
given us a remarkably real and liv- 
ing portrait of the saint. The sec- 
ond part, forming nearly two-thirds 
of the whole volume, deals with St. 
Thomas’s synthesis of philosophy 
and theology, especially as we find 
it enshrined in the greatest of his 
works, the Summa _ Theologica. 
This part of the book is a wonder- 
ful piece of concise and well-bal- 
anced précis. As an example of 
this statement the reviewer would 
like to refer the student to the 
chapter dealing with Thomistic 
epistemology headed “Intellectual 
Knowledge of Man.” 

One would like to hope that 
every Catholic capable of a reason- 
ably intellectual interest in his 
Faith will read Dr. Grabmann’s 
book, and that many of its readers 
will be encouraged to go on to the 
writings of St. Thomas himself. 
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Thanks to the labors of the Eng- 
lish Dominicans, this is now pos- 
sible even to those who know noth- 
ing of the lucid and virile Latin in 
which they were written. 

G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices——It may not be 
entirely accurate to name Mr. Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats as yet among the 
old poets, but certainly he belongs 
by right of years to the elders. 
And yet, in this new book of his, 
The Tower (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.25), he proves that 
years need not mean waning beauty 
or decaying force. On the contrary, 
he has given us here some of the 
best poetry in his long career. This 
is almost another Yeats, so different 
is he from the singer of Innisfree. 
There is a quiet strength and surety 
to the songs of The Tower not to 
be found in the earlier lyrics. There 
is of course more of the meditative, 
the contemplative, than youth could 
know. But there is more than this: 
there is a solidly built, tower-like 
beauty that is quite new to the 
Yeats of thirty years ago. The 
most beautiful poem in this volume 
is perhaps “A Prayer for My Son.” 
It leaves an echo of minor chording 
in the heart that cannot be forgot- 
ten. “Among School Children” is 
almost as beautiful, although it is 
marred by the unfortunate line, 
“Both nuns and mothers worship 
images.” The opening poem of the 
volume, “Sailing to Byzantium,” is 
a perfect voicing of the thoughts of 
middle age, looking back to youth. 
And this poem strikes the key to 
the entire collection. 

Earthbound and other Poems 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00), 
a first collection of Helene Mullins’s 
poems, gathered from many period- 
icals, gives evidence of a much 
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keener sense of form and beauty 
than is found in some of the con- 
temporary singers in what Mr, 
Lewis designates as “this dark and 
Methodist life”; for she does not 
disdain rime, nor ordered sequences 
of verse; she has indeed a precious 
singing quality and a_ delicate 
choice of words. She is essentially 
and refreshingly ‘“well-bred” in 
her choice not only of the subjects 
of her poems but in her faculty— 
rare in this day—of stopping short 
of the bizarre and the fantastic, re- 
jecting the anamorphoses which in 
many youthful writers passes for 
originality of treatment. 

Very lovely is this “Poem for a 
Little Boy’s Parents”: 


“Sing him to sleep for his play is 
done, 
Cover his head and let him 
sleep. 
Do not grieve for him, do not 
weep, 
The years will be passing one by 
one, 


“With all their weapons concealed 
and dim. 
He’s safe to-day, he’ll be safe to- 
morrow, 
And he'll never know any more 
of sorrow 
Than six little years have taught 
to him.” 


The poem on St. Teresa has the 
magic of Vaughan, sharp and sin- 
cere and mystically illumined. 

Just as no man in American his- 
tory was more viciously attacked, 
more flagrantly vilified, than Lin- 
coln as President, so there has 
been perhaps no woman in our his- 
tory more mercilessly held up to 
obloquy than Mary the wife of 
President Lincoln. The whole truth 
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of the matter appears to be that 
Mary Todd, a vivacious and ambi- 
tious woman, was put into a posi- 
tion in life to which she was not 
equal. Miss Helm in her Mary, 
Wife of Lincoln (New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $4.00) does not say 
this; but it is the inevitable conclu- 
sion to be drawn from her book. 
And the fact does not discount the 
tragedy of Mary Lincoln’s career. 
The author of this biography is the 
niece of Mrs. Lincoln, and in this 
close relationship has had access to 
documents which go far to prove 
her thesis, that Lincoln’s wife was 
misunderstood and maligned by her 
enemies almost beyond human en- 
durance. The final value of the 
book lies in the fact that Mary Todd 
was Lincoln’s wife; her enemies 
were his enemies; and those ene- 
mies were not above using the wom- 
an as a target through which to 
strike at the man. Considered from 
this angle, Miss Helm’s volume is a 
real contribution to the history of 
the Lincoln period. 

Sister Mary Eulalia Herron has 
written a detailed history of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the United 
States (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $5.00) which is especially time- 
ly in view of their approaching 
centenary. The first Sisters came 
to this country from Carlow, Ire- 
land, in December, 1843, in answer 
to a personal appeal from Bishop 
O’Connor of Pittsburgh. Within 
eighty-five years their apostolate of 
charity has reached nearly sixty of 
our dioceses. Their labors have 
been marked everywhere by cour- 
age and fortitude in meeting every 
kind of hardship, and by a devoted- 
ness to the poor and sick, which 
has led many a convert to the 
Church, and saved many a fallen- 
away. The same spirit that ani- 
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mated their forbears to volunteer 
for service during the Crimean War 
actuated their American compan- 
ions during our Civil War, and the 
zeal that sent the first Sisters to the 
missions of Australia and New Zea- 
land was manifested among us by 
their labors in the poverty-stricken 
missions of Little Rock and San 
Francisco. Wherever a crisis was 
to be met, the Sisters of Mercy were 
ever ready, whether to fight cholera 
in Chicago, yellow fever in Missis- 
sippi, or smallpox in St. Louis. 
Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to 
the compiler of these annals, which 
recall many a forgotten incident of 
the unselfish charity that has char- 
acterized this institute since the 
days of Mother McAuley and Mother 
Warde. 

We have read A Convert Pastor 
Explains, by Rev. J. R. Buck (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.00), a simple explanation of 
some of the Church’s teaching, with 
a great deal of interest, for the writ- 
er is himself a convert who knows 
well the mentality of the average 
Bible Protestant. In a series of 
dialogues with prospective con- 
verts who come to the rectory to 
discuss religion, Father Buck ex- 
plains the existence of God, the 
Trinity, the fact of sin, the idea 
and marks of the Church, the Bible, 
the Sacraments in general, Confes- 
sion, the Holy Eucharist, Indul- 
gences, Purgatory, and the evil of 
mixed marriages. The writer ad- 
mits that his book does not touch 
upon every Catholic doctrine, but 
his aim is “simply to supply the in- 
centive for seeking further instruc- 
tion.” 

As Archbishop Messmer says in 
his preface to Modern Parish Prob- 
lems, by Rev. Edward F. Garesché, 
S.J. (New York: Joseph F. Wag- 
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ner. $2.00): “The welfare of par- 
ishes is really the welfare of the 
Church, and the problems that af- 
fect that welfare and tend to hinder 
it must, therefore, be a matter of 
acute concern to all pastors of 
souls.” Father Garesché tells the 
modern American pastor nothing 
that he does not already know, but 
he insists upon many a detail of 
parish work that is honored more 
in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. It is a most suggestive vol- 
ume of pastoral theology, by one 
whose work has brought him into 
intimate contact with parish condi- 
tions in these United States. The 
careful following out of any one of 
his suggestions will mean a plenti- 
ful harvest of souls.—From his pen 
we also have The Soul of the Hospi- 
tal (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co. $1.50), containing twenty arti- 
cles which have appeared in the 
pages of Hospital Progress, The 
Modern Hospital, and The Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing. That ac- 
counts for the many repetitions of 
the same ideas, which a little care- 
ful editing might have eliminated. 
This, however, is the only fault we 
have to find with this thoughtful 
and inspirational volume, in which 
Father Garesché tells us that the 
modern hospital has a body, repre- 
sented by its furnishings and 
equipment, which is usually all that 
can be desired, and a soul, the men- 
tal and spiritual attitude of its 
staff, which is often sadly neglected. 
We were glad to read his definition 
of a charity patient, as “one who is 
served out of charity or love.” In 
this sense, he adds, “every patient 
in the hospital is a charity patient, 
whether or not he is able to pay a 
fee for the services he requires.” 
This should be the ideal of every 
Catholic hospital. 
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Father Frederick A. Houck says 
of his book Godward (St. Louis: B, 
Herder Book Co. $2.00): “This lit- 
tle treatise endeavors in a humble 
manner to supply the individual 
with that which we all need, the 
means of a higher and closer union 
with God.” It first points out the 
existence of God and our need of 
union with Him. To clear the path 
Godward, the author hacks away at 
the two problems that have always 
irked minds which have concluded 
that there is a personal, perfect, 
transcending God—the problems of 
evil and suffering. For blade he 
uses our ever timely two-edged 
sword, Thomas Aquinas, quoting 
him at great length whenever the 
path is thickly overgrown. The 
closing chapters treat of the vari- 
ous means of union with God. In 
places the tone is catechetical, as 
when the author instructs in the 
qualities of penance; elsewhere it 
becomes sublime—borne on the 
wings of St. Thomas. But it is not 
easy to conclude for whom the writ- 
er intends his book. If for the way- 
ward, the style is too forbidding, 
savoring of the severity and lack of 
the picturesque that is nowadays 
dubbed “Teutonic.” If for those 
already persuaded of God’s exist- 
ence and His relation to the soul— 
and such, frankly, will be the major 
readers—then the first two chap- 
ters will suffer abridgement. Even 
for receptive minds St. Thomas is 
tall reading; it is a tactical error 
to quote him at great length. 

The Lost Fight, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50), has for its scene France and 
Cyprus at the time of the Sixth 
Crusade: it deals with a man’s be- 
trayal, in thought and intention, of 
the high trust committed to him by 
his dearest friend—the guardian- 
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ship of that friend’s wife during a 
period of war. Here surely is a 
splendid theme for any novelist at- 
tempting to put on paper some- 
thing of the mingled idealism and 
barbarism of medieval men. Nor 
has the present author failed in the 
matter of vivid and powerful de- 
scription, stirring incident and 
poignant emotional situations. At 
the same time it must be admitted 
by those who know their Middle 
Ages, that there is a certain lack of 
reality, as apart from literary real- 
ism, about the medieval people in 
this story. Their emotional sub- 
tleties, their hesitancies, their re- 
morse as well as their unleashed 
desires are modern in their expres- 
sion and their complexity. It is in 
the field of religious belief and 
practice that the reader most feels 
this deficiency. If medieval sins 
were gross and uncompromising, it 
is also true that medieval penitence 
was complete and logical and un- 
sparing, because medieval theology 
was clear and definite. 

The Devil and the Deep Sea, by 
Elizabeth Jordan (New York: The 
Century Co. $2.00), is one of the 
best mystery stories of the current 
year. A very unusual and enter- 
taining situation gradually unravels 
itself, and the dénouement is both 
unexpected and satisfying. Inci- 
dentally, some ultra modern young 
people are given the opportunity to 
prove that, though appearances are 
against them, they are fundamen- 
tally quite as good as the generation 
which preceded them. To be com- 
pelled by the will of an eccentric 
aunt to live in the same house with 
several other people, any one of 
whom may have been the aunt’s 
murderer is the nerve-racking pre- 
dicament which confronts the vari- 
ous characters in the story, them- 
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selves an oddly assorted group, each 
one of whom had something to gain 
from Catherine Chandler’s death. 
Suspicion hovers impartially over 
the head of each in turn, and the 
solution comes as a pleasing sur- 
prise, with most of the traditional 
and rather trite elements of the or- 
dinary “murder mystery” omitted. 

Catholic Military and Naval Chap- 
lains 1776-1917, by Dom Aidan 
Henry Germain, Ph.D., §S.T.L., 
J.C.B. (Collegeville, Minn.: St. 
John’s Abbey. $2.50), contains a 
mass of material, well collected 
and drawn from many sources at 
the cost of great labor to its com- 
piler. Readers in various sections 
of the country will find mistakes in 
detail here and there, which doubt- 
less the author will gladly rectify 
if they are brought to his attention. 


Pamphlet Publications.—St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, with “In- 
troduction” and “Notes” by Rev. 
Robert Eaton, of the Birmingham 
Oratory, is the latest of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society’s “Scriptural 
Publications”; for fuller under- 
standing of the Italo-Vatican Pact, 
properly known as the Lateran 
Treaty, may be recommended The 
Sovereignty of the Holy See, con- 
taining the congratulatory address 
of His Excellency, the Brazilian 
Minister, the Response of His Holi- 
ness and the Message to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of His Excellency, 
the Prime Minister, Benito Musso- 
lini; in The English Martyrs and 
Anglican Orders, Dom Bede Camm, 
O.S.B., M.A., F.S.A., places the Eng- 
lish martyrs on the stand to testify 
as to the validity or invalidity of 
Anglican Orders; Rev. Bede Jarrett, 
O.P., gives us a very clear and sim- 
ple discussion on removing impedi- 
ments to Purity; the difficulty Un- 
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answered Prayer presents to many 
souls is well met by Rev. C. L. 
Basevi, of the London Oratory; 
and Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, M.A., 
answers the question: What Hap- 
pens After Death?; the life of Bish- 
op Challoner, by Rev. Edwin H. 
Burton, D.D., and The Vocation of 
Mother Mary Claver, by the White 
Sisters are interesting additions in 
the field of biography; The Lord’s 
Ambassador and Anne’s Husband, 
by M. E. Francis, The Mystery of 
Poulston Court by E. Bancroft 
Hughes and The Old-World House 
by Helen Atteridge are stories with 
a spiritual purpose (London: Cath- 
olic Truth Society. 5 cents each). 
The June issues of The Catholic 
Mind are devoted to presenting those 
Catholic devotions that draw men 
closer to Christ and the product of 
such devotions—the truly educated 
Catholic. The titles in the June 
8th issue are: “Christ Our Physi- 
cian”; “The Sacred Heart”; “Ado- 
ration of the Eucharist,” and 
“Peace and Catholic Unity,” a re- 
port of the meeting of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 
“Men and June’s Devotion”; “Edu- 
cated Catholic Men”; “The World 
and the Catholic College Graduate” 
are the titles of the June 22d collec- 
tion. Two important topics are treat- 
ed in the issue of July 8th: “What 
Inspiration Means,” in which Father 
De La Peza, S.J., explains the mean- 
ing of the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and “Catholic Tradition and 
Social Action,” a study by Father 
O’Hea, S.J., of Catholic social phi- 
losophy during the past two cen- 
turies of conflict in social thought. 
The July 22d issue discusses from 
several standpoints the interrela- 
tion and respective obligations of 
the school and home. Other pub- 
lications from the America Press of 
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great timeliness are The Church 
and Tolerance, by Rev. Michel 
Riquet, S.J., and a series by Rey, 
William Lonergan, S.J., answering 
indictments against the Church: 
Is the Church Intolerant? Arrogant? 
Un-American? Officious? A Nation- 
al Asset? (5 cents each). 

Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
Chaplain to the Catholic Students 
at the University of Illinois pro- 
vides a helpful study of the origins 
of modern indifferentism which 
shrugs its shoulders at dogma and 
asks: Does It Matter Much What a 
Man Believes?; Pathways to the 
Faith gives, as witnesses to the fact 
that what a man believes matters 
much, Gilbert K. Chesterton, Hugh 
A. Law and Cynthia Stockley; St. 
Vincent de Paul, by Rev. F. Goldie, 
S.J., and Saint Teresa of the Child 
Jesus and the Holy Face “Her Little 
Way,” by Rev. John S. Gresser, 
M.A., reveal the methods of sanctity 
in their uncompromising simplic- 
ity; “First Aid” to the Dead is a 
gentle reminder of “holy and whole- 
some” thought of our dead, by Rev. 
C. M. Remler, C.M. (Brooklyn: In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society. 
5 cents each). 

The Family, the State and the 
School, by Rev. Peter C. Yorke, 
D.D., and Catholic Education in 
Great Britain and America by F. J. 
Corder, M.A., LL.B., are thoughtful 
contributions to the very important 
consideration of religious education 
for the child; a new edition of The 
Mother of Perpetual Succour, by 
Rev. W. Raemers, C.SS.R., brings 
freshly to mind the many favors 
granted through her to whom re- 
course is never made in vain (Mel- 
bourne: The Australian Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents each). 

The evidences for a personal God 
in an ordered and orderly universe 
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are re-stated by Rev. Bertrand L. 
Conway, C.S.P., to meet the scorn- 
ful question doubt flings to Faith: 
Ils There a God?; Marriage Prob- 
lems, by Martin J. Scott, S.J., and 
The Terrors of Being Engaged, by 
Ada McCormick invite to greater 
consideration of the subject of 
Christian marriage (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 
D. B. Hansen & Sons of Chicago 
have added to their very useful 
Christian Doctrine Drills, Grammar 
Drills, for use in the Elementary 
and Junior High Schools, arranged 
by Anthony B. Morris. The Na- 
tional Catholic Bureau of Informa- 
tion of Huntington, Indiana, gives 
a Chronology of the Life of “Pas- 
tor” Chiniquy, Author of “Fifty 
Years in the Church of Rome” (10 
cents per copy, postpaid). Out of 
Many Hearts we have the testimony 
to the beauty and usefulness of the 
religious vocation (Notre Dame, In- 
diana: The Brothers of the Holy 
Cross. 20 cents). The Report of 
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the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith for 1928 shows the ex- 
tent of Catholic Missions and the 
development of the missionary 
spirit in our country. A notable 
increase in contributions is evident 
in the last five years. It is well 
worth study. Xaveriana for May is 
devoted to the account of mission- 
ary happenings Under the Skies of 
Haiti. That of June, to recounting 
Why I Love the Japanese, by Rev. 
Aimé Villion. From the Terremare 
Office, Berlin, comes a very charm- 
ing account of Oberammergau, 
God’s Alpine Wonderland, includ- 
ing, of course, the story of the Pas- 
sion Play. 

International Conciliation is de- 
voted to “The Embargo Resolutions 
and Neutrality,” by Joseph P. 
Chamberlain. The texts of the 
Resolutions, the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main and the Trade in Arms Con- 
vention are included (New York: 
405 West 117th Street. 25 cents per 


copy). 
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